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CHAPTEE L 

MISERY HOUSE. 

Thebe are not many uglier bits of road in 
western England than the one that leads by 
the roadside inn which bears the cnrions name 
of ^^ Misery Honse " — ^not a by-name, as might 
be supposed, but a real appellation, written up 
plainly on a swinging sign, with the addition 
that John Taylor is licensed to sell certain 
spirituous liquors, and a note or postscript^ 
standing so remote from the text that the « 
countrymen who frequented Misery House 
might be excused for finding a farther license 
for a condition in which they not unfrequently 
found themselves in the legend "To be drunk 
on the Premises." 

YOL. U. B 
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4 BEECHWOOD EEVEL. 

Misery House, and that they'd warrant there'd 
be broken heads before midnight." 

Or the Squire, belated after a day's hunting, 
would glide down the hill and shoot quickly up 
the one beyond, in his dogcart; but not so 
quickly but that he would hear, and make a 
not dissimilar remark when he got home : 
"There's an awful row going on in Misery 
House to-night," he would say, and he would 
mentally objurgate a place which brought so 
many characters about dangerous to pheasant 
preserves. 

If it was the clergyman of the parish who 
happened to pass slowly on his stout cob on 
a Saturday night and hear these sounds of 
boisterous festivity, he would make up his 
mind, before he had mounted the hill beyond, 
to bring out once more on the morrow his 
sermon upon *' riotous living." 

To be sure, the frequenters of Misery House 
were noisy, the jokes rough and very poor, the 
choruses of the songs did somewhat overpower 
the solo parts, and were far more enthusiastic 
than melodious; but, with due deference to 
farmers' wives, squires, and parsons, there was 
no more aggregate wickedness in these assem- 
blages at this maligned inn than in any other 
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crowd of Bnglishinen engaged in taking their 
pleasure after their oym. devices. Silence does 
not constitute virtuei musical talent is no 
necessary accompaniment of godliness, and a 
refined wit is certainly not the invariable sign 
and token of morality. 

The pubUc-house is the club of the working 
man, of which his ordering a pot of beer makes 
him a member for the time being : let people 
be warned by the denunciation contained in 
the old song, and be careful how they rob him 
of that which is his title to membership. 

Misery House had got to have an evil repu- 
tation. Mothers warned their growing sons 
against it, wives feared its fascinations for 
their husbands, farmers did not care that their 
labourers should frequent it. It was perhaps 
this iU repute that the inn had come to have 
that had corrupted its original name of 
Mesreigh House into the title it now bore. 

It was on one particular Saturday evening 
in June that I wish to sketch in the figures 
of those who were assembled in the parlour of 
Misery House. 

There were in the room some twenty or 
thirty countrymen, of aU ages and of various 
conditions. There was the young carter or 
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plonghboy, whose mndded boots told of his 
employment; the black-coated engine man, 
whose grimed and oily face and hands showed 
his black coat to be less a matter of Inxory 
than a necessity of his employment. There 
was the elderly labourer, with his shrunken 
form, whose place in the existing order of 
English country life would have been the 
workhouse, but for the charity of the farmer 
in whose service he worked, for whose profit 
he had used his youth and his strength. His 
scanty wages were betokened by the small 
measure of beer that stood on the table before 
him. 

In the place of honour, which was near the 
fireplace, though no fire burnt in the grate, 
sitting in a polished wooden armchair, and 
stretching his corduroy-gaitered legs in a 
masterful manner, was the tail burly figure of 
Sir Philip Sandon'shead gamekeeper; a silent, 
velveteen-coated person, whose high relative 
standing obliged him Jto a reserved and conde- 
scending attitude towards the labouring men 
who surrounded him. The under keeper, John 
Evans, a short, broad-shouldered Welshman, 
having less dignity to maintain, and a great 
deal of superfluous conversational energy to 
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dispose of, was, on the eontraryy affable in 
the extreme; yet he, too, would sometimes 
remember that he was a power in the ooxintry- 
side and represented law and order, and £rom 
time to tune exerted his authority upon 
those most likely to be impressed. He was a 
bully, but a good-natured one; and, some 
little consideration oonoeded to him, was 
easy-going and good-tempered. He had the 
choice and the mustering of the beaters when 
Sir Philip's great coverts were shot ; and this 
was a source of influence, for the EngUsh 
peasant knows no greater delight than to 
make one of the long line that push in autumn 
through the great echoing woods, rousing the 
hares, and pheasants, and rabbits. Then 
again, John Evans's prowess in certain poach- 
ing affrays was weU established ; and though 
half the men in the room were poachers in 
heart, if not ia fact, Englishmen, where hard 
knocks are concerned, do not often stop to 
ask on which side the right lies, but will give 
their sympathies freely to him who is not 
afraid to put himself in the way of giving and 
taking them. 

When first the fiery httle Welshman had 
come among them he was impopular ; his od,d. 
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accent, his queer English, and quick, sharp 
speech seemed strange to them, who spoke 
the slow, drawling dialect of the Western 
counties. He interfered with everything and 
every one. He was possessed with universal 
suspicion of everybody. He was inquisitive 
beyond endurance. 

^^What be you holl'iiig for?" he had once 
suddenly asked, iu his quick way, of a group of 
idle boys who were holloaing and yeUing at 
the top of their voices at the end of a lane, 
in the utterly purposeless manner habitual to 
the young English rustic. **What be you 
hoU'iQg for, boys? You hain't hoU'ing for 
nothing, I know." 

"You aia't our master!" was the retort of 
the boldest spirit among them. 

"Which of you said that?" asked the keeper 
leaning his gun on the gate, and climbing over 
it with ominous rapidity. 

" Take that 1 " was the rejoinder of the boys, 
who were retreating up the lane, and the 
eclogue was brought to a close by a well- 
directed stone, which took the under keeper's 
hat clean off his head. 

The impertinence of boys derives, as every 
one knows, from their well-grounded con- 
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fidenoe ia their swiftness. They know they 
can, unlike the grown-np part of the world, 
outstrip the Nemesis they have justly pro- 
voked. The boys rushed up the lane with 
derisive shonts, and whistiings. a^d hoUoas, 
exaggerating those that had called forth the 
Welshman's question. Alas ! for the misplaced 
confidence of youth I Nero desired that his 
enemies might have but one neck ; John Evans 
could have wished no better than]that his should 
be rushing from him up the same lane. How 
speedily he caught up the laggers of the band, 
and cuffed them right and left into the thorny 
ditches I With what inconceivable rapidity 
his short, gaitered legs twinkled in the sun- 
light as he dashed into the crowd, giving a 
passing box on the ears or pull at the hair, or 
heavy smack on the shoulders, to each as he 
passed in his course, in every case accom- 
panied by the overthrow of the small victim — 
till at last, reaching the leader of the group, 
the thrower of the stone, to whom terror or 
remorse had lent the greatest speed, he had 
seized 'him by the ear, and led him, crying for 
mercy and howling, past his fallen com- 
panions, and, as the usages of savage war 
allow the Indian to remove the scalp of his 
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enemy, so did the under keeper exert a like 
victor's privilege by tearing off the boy's cap, 
and hurling it yards away over the hedge into 
a prickly fox covert. But his vengeance 
accomplished, the howling and humiUation of 
his foe mollified the good-natured Welshman, 
and with a parting lecture on manners and 
good behaviour, he picked up his gun and his 
hat, and went his way. 

" A's a mortial heavy hand ! " said one boy, 
with his hand to his cheek. 

" A runs like a foxhound," said another ; and 
John Evans's prestige, from that day forward, 
was estabhshed with the boys of the three 
surrounding parishes. 

John Evans had his weakness, if weakness 
it should be called; a latent spirit of hero- 
worship in him had been kindled into en- 
thusiasm by the contemplation of the wisdom 
and heroism of the head keeper. The huge 
Enghshman — he stood a head and shoulders 
taller than any man in the room — ^with his slow 
speech and large nature, had won his sub- 
ordinate's entire admiration. The fame of 
William NewaU's prowess had indeed spread 
for many miles around, and the poacher was a 
bold one who would lay a wire on his master's 
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estate. A story was current of his having on 
one occasion met the two worst characters in 
the parish at early dawn, at the turn of a wood- 
land drive, who threatened him with their 
guns. He had walked straight up to them, in 
spite of their curses and threats to shoot, with 
a calm, unmoved countenance. " I'd as Ueve 
have fired in my own father's face," the worst 
of the two had admitted afterwards. The 
keeper grasped the gun of one, and caught in 
his hand the descending butt end of the other 
man's as it was rai^d to feU him, wrested 
their arms from them, and literally squeezed 
the two men together in his grip till they 
called for mercy. Then he had broken their 
guns across his knee, and dismissed them with 
the words — 

" Now, my lads, go home, and don't come 
here again, or you'll be getting into trouble." 

NewaU had never said a word of his adven- 
ture, and the story circulated on the authority 
of the poachers themselves, who perhaps added 
some embellishment to account for their dis- 
oomfiture by a single tmarmed man. 

These are the tales told by English peasants 
over their pipes and their pots of beer, in the 
sanded kitchens of our country alehouses, and 
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which, in our England of to-day, take the 
place of the old legends of Eobin Hood and 
Adam Bell — deeds where cool heads and strong 
arms win the day* 

The favourite story, however, was one that 
John Evans could himself vouch for. The 
guests at Misery House knew that story well ; 
but no one was sorry when some chance allu- 
sion gave John Evans a fresh opportunity of 
recounting it ; for William NewaU was bom 
in the parish, and, gamekeeper though he was, 
they were proud of him. Moreover, his vic- 
tory in this case was achieved over strangers, 
who were contemptuously alluded to as 
*' Blacksmith Joe, and that lot ; " the black- 
smith being no blacksmith at aU, but a no- 
torious poacher, tramp, and prize-fighter — a 
villanous-looking, beetle-browed rough, who 
had made his appearance one Saturday night 
at Misery House, and had openly avowed his 
intention (like Earl Percy of Northumberland, 
in ** Chevy Chase") to ^^take his pleasure," 
and kill all the pheasants he could find in the 
woods of Sir Philip Sandon. 

**Take care Mr. WilHam Newall don't catch 
'ee ! " had been tauntingly remarked by those 
present, to which the " Blacksmith " had 
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repKed by threats of " doing for " Mr. William 
Newall ia the most smmnary mamier, when- 
ever he should come across him. 

Late one winter night he and his band came 
in considerable force, and, like a chivalroiis 
knight as he was, the " Blacksmith " had sent 
a herald, in the person of a smaU boy, to the 
keeper's house, with "the Blacksmith's 
respects to Mr. Newall, and if he didn't want 
to get murdered, he had better keep indoors 
that night." This sanguinary announcement 
reached the two keepers sitting by their fire- 
side smoking. 

" Be you afeard on 'em, John Evans ? " 

"William," the narrator had repHed, "no 
one can say but that I'll set my foot as far 
forward as another man." 

At this point of the narrative it had become 
customary for John Evans to pause, and the 
man who sat nearest to him would as invari- 
ably reach out his tankard of ale with the 
handle turned towards the narrator, and Mr. 
Evans would also as invariably put out his 
hand without speaking, take it, refresh him- 
self with a good portion of its contents, return 
it with a nod of thanks, and continue to relate 
how the head keeper had carefolly loaded four 
revolver pistols. 
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*^ You've forgotten the bullets, Mr. Newall." 

*' All right, John," said the hero of the story. 

Then he had given two of the harmless 
weapons to his companion, and kept two him- 
self. Then he had put three or four pairs of 
handcuffs into his pocket, and proceeded with 
Evans to the scene of action — a neighbouring 
covert, whence the popping of the poachers' 
firearms was plainly audible, leaving him at 
one side of the wood, with instructions to 
creep on his hands and knees towards the 
poachers, and fire all the barrels of his two 
revolvers when he should hear his chief 
whistle. Newall had then gone round and 
approached the poachers from the opposite 
side, and presently John Evans, still in igno- 
rance of the keeper's intended manoeuvre, 
heard his voice in the wood calling in a loud, 
clear tone upon the poachers to surrender 
themselves. There was no answer, and a long 
pause of the poachers. Then the voice of the 
keeper was heard again in lower tones, as if 
giving orders to men with him. 

" Come forward and surrender yourselves," 
he roared out presently, " or we shall fire." 

No answer but a derisive laugh and a few 
noiscellaneous oaths, and as many shots fired 
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ia the direction of the keeper. Then the 
shrill whistle of NewaJl, followed by a dozen 
shots which Evans knew to be from the bullet- 
less pistols he carried. Eyans fired off his own 
revolvers, and the poachers thought them- 
selves caught between a cross fire. 

*^Come on, my lads!" cried William 
NewaU, and Evans heard him rushing through 
the underwood towards the gang. 

** Come on then, aU of you ! " shouted the 
Welshman, to keep up the delusion, jumping 
up from the ground, and he pressed forward in 
his turn. 

The poachers were panic-struck, they ftdly 
believed themselves to be surrounded. They 
dropped their guns ; they took to their heels ; 
the keepers pursued, making short cuts where 
the strangers made long ones, running along 
the rides while the poachers forced their way 
through the underwood. Two men fell in a 
marshy part of the wood, another stuck fast in 
a quickset ; the keeper sHpped the handcuffs 
over their wrists as he came up to them and 
pressed on. He had seen the leader of the 
gang running some hundred yards ahead, and 
WiUiam Newall had set his heart on catching 
him. 
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The " Blacksmith " distanced all his men, 
rtmning stealthily and swiftly alongside the 
park wall. He made a splendid run of it, but 
the big keeper was more than his match. 
With head well thrown back and clenched 
hands held close to his chest, Newall slowly- 
gained on him; John Evans, shorter in leg 
and wind, lagged behind. Presently a few- 
yards only separated the poacher and the 
keeper. There was a stile leading into the 
avenue to Beechwood; the *^ Blacksmith " 
topped it like an old hnnter, Newall came fly- 
ing over it close behind him. The "Black- 
smith " heard the clatter of his pursuer's feet 
and turned his head. 

"Yield thee up, tihou black-hearted villain ! " 
shouted WiUiam Newall — ^in critical moments 
the West-countryman always uses the second 
person, and often a most melodramatic 
phraseology. 

" Never to mortal man I " said the poacher 
and ran on. 

But in a few yards more he felt that the 
game was up; he heard the keeper's breathing 
dose at his back ; he turned his eyes to the 
roadside and, seeing that it was bounded by a 
wire fence, he turned off suddenly, as a hare 
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donbles under the jaws of the greyhound. He 
made for the fence and, throwing himself on 
his hands and knees, tried to creep through 
the interstices. He succeeded in getting 
through, but not in escaping, for the keeper 
had also doubled back upon him, and as the 
poacher had just squeezed his body through 
the» wires, the keeper thrust his hand through 
the fence and seizing the maji by the leg 
began to pull at it. In this critical and ludi- 
crous predicament the poacher was found by 
John Evans — ^the formidable *' Blacksmith " 
piteously expostulating, and being slowly 
dragged back by main force through the nar- 
row interstices of the fence,' by the man he 
had threatened to dispose of so summarily. 

By the time the narrative had proceeded so 
far, the shouts of approbation among his audi- 
ence at the discomfiture of the stranger had 
always worked up the Welshman to a most 
drajnatic rendering of the last scene. 

" Stop, man ! stop, Mr. Newall, sir, I tell 
'eel Thou'st peeling the very coat off my 
body ! '' 

"Come thou back, then, for come back thou 
shalt, and by the way thou wentest, toOy 
though thou wert as big as a lion ! " 

TOL. n. c 
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And this cnrions zoological comxMuriscm 
invaiiably brought the story to an end, in 
a perfect storm of laughter and applause. 

Has the Tmter of this slight story any 
business thus to linger over the talk of game- 
keepers and peasants? He admits that he 
has somewhat failed of his duty to his reader ; 
but let that reputedly gentle person kmdly 
consider what a relief it must be to an author 
to find himseK for once in the society of 
honest rustics, who never indulge in fine cMb 
and drawing-room talk about literature, and 
arty and music, who never heard the word 
" aesthetic " (happy mortals !), who speak the 
only true English that is now talked in either 
hemisphere ; and who, siQce Mr. DisraeU has 
begun to educate his party, are the only 
Englishmen who are not ashamed to stand by 
the grand old prejudices and stupidities which 
have made us the great nation we are. 

In the midst of the clamour occasioned on 
this summer evening by the telling, for the 
twentieth time, of John Evans's story, a 
gentleman, a stranger to all those present, 
made his appearance at the door of the room. 
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A tail, beaxdedy strikingly handsome man of 
about five-and-twenty, with regular features, 
a face with a singularly resolute expression on 
it, and a presence to conmiand attention 
appear when and where he might ; a palish 
but not a sallow face, seeming the paler from 
the contrast with the darkness of his hair and 
beard. 

The stranger looked about him for a 
moment as he stood in the doorway, while a 
silence feU upon the company. Only one 
chair in the room was vacant, John Evans's, 
who had risen from it, as was his wont, in the 
enthusiasm of narration. The stranger walked 
to it, and seated himself. A thrill of expecta- 
tion ran through the assembly, for not a man 
in the room would have taken such a liberty 
with the fiery-tempered Welshman. 

" You make yourself at home, sir," said the 
under keeper, looking hard at the stranger; 
and, after a little pause — 

** I generally do at an iim," said the stranger, 
carelessly. 

John Evans boiled over with indignation. 

" You have got my chair, mister! " he cried. 

" It is mine while I choose to sit in it," said 
the stranger, and he looked into John Evans's 
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angry face with imperturbable and most ini- 
tating coolness. 

" By — -, sir, you shall get out of it, or 
I'll have the reason of you," said the Welsh- 
man. 

The strange gentleman's brow gathered. 

^' Do you want to have the chair broken over 
your head, you idiot ? " 

There was but one answer to this. John 
Evans began to take his coat off and roU up 
his sleeves without a word, and with an 
almost ludicrously furious expression upon his 
face. 

The stranger did not stir. 

"Come, come, John," said Mr. William 
Newall, putting his hand on his subordinate's 
shoulder, " you are unreasonable. The gentle- 
man had a right to take an empty chair. 
Now, sir," he said, in a placable voice to the 
strange gentleman, and offering him his own 
seat, "here's a chair for you, and let the man 
sit on his own." 

But the stranger was not disposed to this 
peaceful solution of the matter. 

"Keep your friend out of my way, if you 
want to save him a broken head. This is my 
chair, and I choose to sit in it." • 
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Upon this, William Newall withdrew Bis 
hand from his companion's shoulder, resigning 
therehy his office of peacemaker ; and sitting 
down, without a word more, in his own comer, 
he crossed his legs, closed his hps on his pipe, 
and calmly watched out the issue of the 
dispute. 

John Evans advanced threateningly, amid 
the dead silence of the company. He laid 
his hand upon the gentleman's collar and 
proceeded to pull him from the chair. 

The stranger rose when he felt Evans's 
hand upon him, and his doubled fist fell sud- 
denly and with hammer-like motion and force 
upon the Welshman's crown. 

The pent-up breath of those present found 
relief in a murmur of something like applause. 
The stranger was as good as his word, and 
meant to stand by it. 

Evans rested a bit from the blow so suddenly 
and so shrewdly dealt;. Then he squared up 
to his antagonist, and in a minute more rushed 
in upon him. 

He might as well have rushed unarmed upon 
a line of bayonets. The stranger stood his 
ground cpoUy and quietly; deftly, and without 
apparent effort, he turned aside the furious 
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rain of blows aimed at him, without moving 
from his own gronnd, deaUng, every time his 
opponent came within his reach, a stinging 
blow on his face. 

" *Tain't what I reckon fair open fighting," 
said one of the spectators, critically. 

" 'Tis regular prize-ring sparring, I call it,'" 
said auother. 

'^ He fights like a scholard," said a third 
critic, " doesn't give a man a chance to touch 
him." 

^^He's a-laughing at John all the time. 
Look at his face." 

John Evans, out of breath and at his wits' 
end, sorely punished every time he had tried 
to reach his adversary, stood trembling with 
baffled rage before his formidable opponent, as 
the bull in the Spanish ring stands before the 
foe whose skill he has by bitter experience 
learned to respect. The cynical sneer on the 
man's face maddened John Evans to his 
destruction. Again he rushed forward, more 
furiously and more unguardedly than before, 
but this time the stranger did more than stand 
on the defensive. He stepped suddenly for- 
ward and struck out at his advancing adver- 
sary. Evans's wild lunge did not get home, 
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and his onward rash only served to lend 
double force to the fierce blow of the 
stranger's left arm, weighted with the impetus 
of his advancing stride. John Evans received 
it foil on the forehead, and he fell, crashing in 
his fall among the tables and benches of the 
inn parlonr, 



t( 



And o'er hiB eyes the thades of night were ipread.** 



When John Evans came to his senses, he 
fonnd the stranger sitting by William Newall's 
side, discussing in amicable terms his intended 
purchase of a brace of pointers in the keeper's 
possession. 

The gentleman reached his hand to his con- 
quered foe, and they shook hands. A personal 
encounter is a leveller of social distinctions, 
nor was the strange gentleman apparently 
inclined to stand upon his privilege of superior 
rank; he seemed, indeed, at present, especially 
desirous to be on good terms with every one, 
ordering, with charming condescension, as the 
honest fellows thought, strong drink for the 
whole company, and partaking thereof him- 
seK, as they observed, with particular freedom, 
and in the most genial and companionable 
manner possible. 
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He talked freely with the keeper and the 
men about him, and his talk was of matters 
that interested them, of his various experi- 
ences of rough life in the Australian bush, of 
encounters with bushrangers, of horse taming 
and gold seeking, of fortunes found in an hour 
and lost oftien as quickly over cards or dice by 
the camp-fire ; and not a word was spoken of 
the late disturbance, and there was no sign of 
it anywhere except a cut and a shght purple 
swelling on the under keeper's forehead. 

In these circles it is etiquette after an affair 
of honour to shake hands and bear no malice, 
and even a foreign detractor of our national 
manners must a^nit that if " naughty man " 
will persist in being unregenerate and refuses 
to hsten to Doctor Watts' admonitions and 
must needs quarrel and fight, it is better that 
he batter his foe in open combat with nature's 
own weapons, and make a wound curable with 
a piece of plaister, than slash him with the 
Spaniard's faja^ stab him unawares with the 
Italian stiletto^ or shoot him treacherously 
through the heart with the revolver of the 
American. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

BEECHWOOD OASTLE. 

The country whioli neax Misery House is tree- 
less and down-like changes to a dead level 
abont three miles to the south, and here- 
abouts, though the same gTey limestone shows 
in the road-cuttings and fields, it is no longer 
barren, aijd the country no longer desolate, 
for underlying the thin crust of sandy soil are 
rich beds of marl, which the plough stirs up to 
mingle kindly with the surface and make the 
grass grow rank and green for the steers and 
heifers who stand in it knee-deep and con- 
tented ; and the beech trees, which love this 
limy soil, tell in their tall, smooth-barked 
trunks, their great outspread branches, and 
their close-grown leaves, how wide and how 
deep their roots have struck into the nourish- 
ing soil below. 

There are no other trees than beeches in 
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this tract of country, but no one who knows 
the true beauty and variety of this tree where 
it grows to perfection would regret this. They 
were here of every age and kind ; there were 
sapling trees, with thin, delicate stems and 
leaves ; older trees, feathering their branches 
gracefully to the earth, like the wide-spread 
wings of some great bird; there were the 
great forest giants, round whose huge trunks 
men walked admiringly, and whose boughs 
held aloft, in summer time, clouds of green 
leaves, and looked like great ships sailing 
under press of canvas; and there were the 
ancient moss-covered trees — ^most beautifdl of 
all — ^with lichen-stained trunks, with ferns 
growing in the clefts and crannies of the wood, 
and on their smooth bark a hundred names 
written of lovers dead and gone long genera- 
tions ago — trees that, shorn by time of half 
their branches, stiU put forth their delicate 
green leafage in spring, and changed it to red 
and gold in the autumn. This whole district 
was a forest of these trees, known as Beech- 
woods, and the great house set in the midst of 
it was Beechwood Castle, where lived Sir 
Philip and Lady Sandon, and Miss Eugenia 
Sandon, their only child. 
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Beechwood Oastle was in name and in fact 
a real medisBval castle, mth moat, turret, and 
projecting bartizans, and Sir Philip Sandon 
was a man worthy to have inherited such a 
monument of the old time. If every individual 
of the generations of men through whose 
hands the tenements built in ancient days 
have come to us had preserved his precious 
heirlooms as Sir Philip had done, the England 
of to-day would be fiiU of buildings erected by 
men who knew the art of building churches, 
houses, and haUs, as we shall never know it. 

Sir Philip had been at pains to restore hia 
house to its pristine condition. He had 
thrown down a wing added in the Elizabethan 
period ; he had, witii less hesitation, removed 
an Italian portico of a later date, and with the 
zeal of an iconoclast, he had ruthlessly de- 
molished a hideous fagade which had defaced 
one side of the house* since the time of the 
second George. The same tasteless period had 
filled in the moat; he cleared it out, and 
could with difficulty be induced not to re- 
plenish it with stagnant water. 
. The house now stood as it stood in the 
fourteenth century when it was built — a dwell- 
ing-house and a stronghold. Every stone was 
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as the medisBval builders had left it. Some 
men love ancient buildings not so mnch for 
what they were once, as for what they are 
now; love the moss that time has gathered 
upon them, the weathered stone surfaces that 
the lichens stain grey and yellow, and the ivy — 
abettor in the ruinous work of time — ^which 
steals up like a thief from the earth, and 
clutches the stones in its grasp, to drag them 
down ; but Sir Philip was far too logical and 
uncompromising an antiquarian to give in to 
the mild sestheticism of such likings. He 
treated his residence as its first castellan 
would have used it: kept it clean and neat. 
If lichens or moss showed on the walls, they 
were scraped off ; if a stone mouldered away, 
it was replaced by one similar in shape, and 
taken from the quarry whence the old builders 
had hewed out its predecessor. Nothing better 
pleased the possessor of Beechwood Castle 
than to hear a stranger say it looked as if it 
had been built yesterday. 

So it was that if on this bright June day any 
one had travelled by the straight avenue of 
great trees, and had caught glimpses of the 
castle, with its towerS and turrets glittering 
in the sunlight through the vistas of this sweet 
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woodland scenery, the moat-surrounded outer 
wall, the portcullis chains in their places, and 
the drawbridge let down, he might almost 
forget the four or five hundred years that had 
passed, and dream for a moment, if it so 
pleased him, that he was in real truth a tjiight 
or a burgher of the old times, coming to seek 
hospitahty at a medisBval castle. 

Such a traveller, possessed with such a 
fancy, if he had happened to be coming to 
Beechwood Castle on this particular June 
afternoon of my story, might indeed have 
thought himseK dreaming with his eyes open. 

Under the walls of the castle, standing 
about in groups on the broad expanse of turf 
which stretched from the moat to where the 
leafage of the woods rose up like a huge wall 
against the sky, was an assemblage of ladies 
and gentlemen, dressed not as we expect in 
these days to see our countrymen attired, but 
in the strange costume of a long past age. 
There were ladies with tall erections of stiff- 
ened silk upon their heads, in shape such as 
are still worn by the peasant women of France 
and Germany, and wearing bright-coloured 
dresses with long trains that trailed behind 
them upon the close-shaved lawn. The younger 
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men were dressed more brightly even than the 
ladies, in tight-fitting hose of red or yellow, 
and jerkins of rich silk with sleeves of a dif- 
ferent colour, quilted, padded, and trimmed with 
various-hued silk and velvet, their heads bare, 
or covered by the small, velvet, plumed caps 
that were worn in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. There were but a few elderly men, 
and these wore a garb that better comported 
with their years, loose fur-trimmed gowns with 
hoods. 

It was a masquerade at Beechwood Castle, 
and as the fashion of to-day sets, strongly 
towards fancy-dress balls, and as strongly in the 
country, towards day entertainments ^ it had 
been Lady Sandon's whim and pleasure to 
combine these two things into one. There 
was to be danciug, but it was to be in the dusk 
of evening on a polished floor temporarily laid 
in a sylvan glade. There were to be fancy 
dresses, but they must be of one period — of 
the age when chivalry was flourishing, and 
when troubadours still sang the prowess of 
knights and the beauty of high-bom ladies. 
This had been Lady Sandon's edict, and it 
had been cheerfully obeyed by a neighbour- 
hood who took all their fashions and many 
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of their ideas from the lady of Beechwood 
Castle. 

Dtuing the whole preyions spring little else 
had been talked about, and the antiquarian 
knowledge of Sir Philip Sandon had never been 
so highly prized in the county. The choosing 
of their dresses was a lesson in history to a 
great many ladies and gentlemen who had 
seldom troubled themselves to read a page of 
it, and most learned talk prevailed as to 
escaffUms and balandransy vair and miniver^ 
among people who had looked out those words 
in the dictionary an hour before. 

The day came, the people assembled, and 
the masquerade was a success. There was 
something for the stupidest guests to talk 
about, a good deal to admire, and, most de- 
lightfol of all, a very great deal to laugh at. 
It is not every lady who can manage a train ; 
it is not every gentleman who feels comfort- 
able in garments which are in these days 
seldom worn but by harlequins and circus 
riders. 

English people, as a rule, have too much 
dignity, and perhaps too much shyness to 
shine as masqueraders, but here there was one 
cause of diffidence removed. Every one was 
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dressed alike, or more or less alike; and no 
one, therefore, had to brave out a more ecoen- 
trio or a more ridiculous dress than his fellows. 

There were of course among the crowd of 
guests some people whose dress seemed to 
suit them better than others. Some figures, 
both of men and women, seemed admirably 
suited to the tight-fitting costume, who looked 
as if they had stepped from the canvas of 
some of the great early painters. Two such 
persons were especially noted, Miss Sandon, 
the heiress of Beechwood Castle, and her 
affianced husband. Lord Vereker. Every one 
had known that he was a good-looking young 
man, fair-complexioned, fair-haired, amiable 
and popular, and Miss Sandon had been re- 
cognized as a beauty even iq London, when 
she had come out, two years before, but to-day 
there was no end to the admiration which these 
two young persons excited. People who were 
almost strangers to them stared at them with 
a haK imbecile smile of admiration. Nothing 
so exquisitely graceful, nothing so positively 

beautiful, had ever been seen in shire as 

this pair of lovers. 

The whole county had been foil of medisB- 
valism for a month past, studying old books in 
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country house libraries, poring over illumin- 
ated missals ; and some one, a little better 
informed than his neighbours, said they were 
like Auoassin and Nicolette, the famous pair 
of Provencal lovers of whom the old ballads 
sing; she with the skin so white that the 
daisies looked dark as her naked feet pressed 
them; he, the slim, golden-haired knight, 
with ** eyes of vair " — ^Auoassin " li biax^ li 
hlon '' — and this sentence was caught up and 
went from mouth to mouth, and almost every 
one talked of Aucassin, " li hiaXy li blon,^^ and 
pretended to consider the phrase extremely 
applicable. 

There was cause for these raptures. He 
was marvellously handsome, and his slight 
figure showed to advantage in the tight hosen 
of pale crimson, in his doublet of green silk 
slashed with silver grey, with a dagger in a 
jewelled scabbard borne in a broad silver belt. 
His young, fresh face, on which not even a 
moustache had yet appeared, was, some severe 
critics thought, hardly so manly as it should 
be, but if so, it would be but all the more 
suitable to the impersomfication of Aucassin, 
whose sword, the ballads say, would drop from 
his hands in the midst of battle, so forget- 

TOL. II. D 
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fill of his knightly duties was he in his love 
for Nicolette. 

To be sure, if the Nicolette of the ballad was 
like Miss Sandon, there' was excuse enough. 
She too had the hair which " grew in golden 
rings" of the ballad-mongers, and her eyes 
likewise were of the intense grey-blue which 
the singers likened to the colour of ^^vair^^ 
the rich foreign fur then worn. Her figure 
matched his in its slim graceful contour, 
dressed as she was in a narrow, long-trained 
robe of dim blue, pearl-sewn to mark the 
delicate liues of her body. Her hair was 
drawn back from the fair forehead, and the 
soft, sweet expression of her face, smooth and 
delicate like the petals of May blossoms, was 
relieved by the severe lines of the tall head- 
dress sloping back half a yard high, of dark 
grey silk. 

To see these two lovers together, to watch 
the serious intensity of their glances at each 
other, was a thing quite apart from the hard, 
material existence of every-day life — ^was the 
reaUzation of an idyllic poem— was a bit of 
the golden age itself. What innocence ! what 
purity ! what trustful simplicity 1 Happy 
lovers, who can both be so sure that neither 
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of you will ever find an object so delightfal as 
the other. 

Was ever a yonng lady so innocent as Miss 
Sandon looked, or is the world, perhaps, not 
grown a little old for us to expect any reflec- 
tion of the Age of Gold in the nineteenth 
century? Alas! we have most of us our 
Nemesis somewhere not far off, ready to over- 
take us for our great or our little sins, and 
Miflis^ Bandon's Nemesis, in the shape of the 
stranger who had arrived at Misery House, 
was at this very moment coming nearer and 
nearei. 
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CHAPTEE in. 

MISS SANDON'S NEMESIS. 

It was nightfall, and the dancing had begun. 
Fortunately the evening was calm and dry, 
and on the warm air arose the delicious fra- 
grance which a wood of beech trees gives forth 
at night time. Sir Philip Sandon had found 
a mediaeval precedent for stretching a broad 
canvas roof by means of cords and pulleys 
high over the dancer's heads, to keep off the 
evening dews ; but this service was already 
accomplished by the high-poised strata of grey 
clouds, through the openings of which the full 
moon only showed from time to time. A 
hundred saucer-shaped iron sconces, filled 
with some flaming resiuous compound and 
held aloft on tall poles, surrounded the sylvan 
ball-room, and cast a strong red light which 
made the leafy recesses of the wood all around 
seem doubly obscure. 

Sir PhOip Sandon had quite failed in inducing 
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the band to learn the old Provencal music, 
and Lady Sandon herself had opposed his 
suggestion that her guests should make them- 
Belves acquainted with the dances of the time 
and country of the Troubadours — ^with the 
farandoUj where a wide circle was formed by 
the dancers with joined hands, or the torch 
dance, a wild cotillion where each dancer held 
in his hand a lighted brand. So the ball was 
after all but a commonplace one, only that, as 
the ball-room never got too hot or too dusty, 
seeing that its walls were the fresh, odorous 
branches of trees, the ball was an exceptionally 
deUghtfal one. Between the dances the 
guests walked to and fro on the mossy turf 
beyond the flooring, just within the circle of 
light . given by the torches ; and beyond this 
outer precinct, half hidden by the trees, some 
dozens of Sir Philip Sandon's servants and 
tenants had gathered to watch the dancing. 

Lord Vereker had hardly left the side of 
Miss Sandon during the evening, and they 
were now pacing slowly backward and forward 
on the grass, talking eagerly to each other in 
low tones. It was easy to guess, from his looks 
and from her answering ones, how prosperous 
were their loves. 
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As they passed by one gronp of country 
spectators, Miss Sandon heard her napie 
spoken. She stopped, 

"Please, Miss Sandon, may I speak to 
yon ? " It was a child's voice that spoke. 

" What is it, John ? " She knew the voice 
to be that of the keeper's child, and the boy, 
encouraged by the friendly tone, came out of 
the darkness, holding something in his out- 
stretched hand — a letter. Miss Sandon took 
it, opened it and read it :— 

" Eugenia, I am waiting for you at the tree 
where we used to meet. You must come, 
and come alone. I shall not wait long. I 
shall be watching you from the darkness while 
you read this. Take care that you do not 
provoke a desperate man to a desperate 
course." 

She read the letter, and when she looked up 
into her lover's face the world was changed 
for her. She was like a person awakened 
from a pleasant dream ; like one summoned 
from the tumult of a feast to the silence of a 
torture chamber. The sweet vision of the 
present was dissipated, and the horrors of the 
past, which she had thought dead, weire 
revived. 
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She was taken vdth a mortal dread: her 
body shook, and her gloved right hand that 
had held the letter trembled, lying on her 
lover's arm. She clasped her other hand on 
it to help herself to stand, so faint did the 
shock make her feel. She looked up into his 
face for comfort. 

" What is it, Eugenia ? '* he asked. 

She could not answer for a time. 

"Arthur," she said presently, "do you 
quite believe in me ? " 

He looked round to see that no one was 
near. 

" Quite," he said, smiling, and he laid his 
hand on her clasped ones. 

" Do you remember what I once told you 
about ? " 

" About Stephen Goodlake ? " 

" I am glad I told you that 1 " 

"Why?" 

" He is here now." 

" Where ? " 

" Within a few yards of us at this moment — 
perhaps watching us," she said, in a low 
voice ; and she held herseK closer to him. 

Lord Vereker looked grave. "What does 
he want ? " 
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"To see me." With fingers that would 
scarcely obey her she opened out the letter 
which she had crumpled in her hand; she 
flattened it out on his wrist. 

" Bead it/' she said, looking with anxious 
eyes into his face. 

"No," he said, placing his own hand to 
cover the open letter. " I do not wish to." 

A curious feeling came to her. Lord 
Vereker was everything in the world to her. 
She would die gladly rather than lose the 
least particle of the great love she knew he 
had for her, and yet in this extremity of hers 
she could not refrain from comparing the 
Stephen Goodlake of the past, the man who 
had once sworn he loved her better than any 
woman in the world, and to whom — ^long as 
his image had faded from her thoughts — she 
beheved she had for a short moment given 
some Uttle share of her girlish heart ; she 
compared him with Lord Vereker, and looking 
at him, she wished he had been a man that 
she could better have confided in. She knew 
that Stephen Goodlake was treating her badly, 
she knew that his letter was a threatening 
letter, she knew that he trusted to the strength 
•and vehemence of his character to force her 
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in some way to his mil. There was some- 
thing that was terrible to her in his mere size 
and physical strength, and she wished she 
conld have looked to Lord Vereker as to one 
in whose protection she could feel quite secure, 
whose superior moral strength would encom- 
pass and support and make amends for her 
own feebleness, to whom she could have 
entrusted her fears and freely admitted her 
past weakness, and her present strength in her 
love and in her truth to him. She would 
have liked to say to her lover, " This man has 
been this much to me — ^little enough in com- 
parison to what you are, but still something — 
this is what he now says, this is what I feax 
he will try to force me to do, but now that 
I am yours, do not let him hurt me — stand 
between I^'tyi and me — save me from him; " 
and this it was that she felt she could not say 
to Lord Vereker, 

She had often desired to tell him the whole 
story, with every particular and circumstance, 
of Stephen Goodlake, and she had told him 
something, but not all that she had wished 
him to know. She was certain he had never 
rightly understood how this man's vehemence 
had hurried her, little more than a child at 
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the time, into fancying that she cared for one 
whose character she afterwards had reason to 
despise, and whose memory she now loathed. 
She felt that she herself would be weak in the 
presence of this man, but at least she was a 
woman, and therein perhaps safer than any 
man who should stand before Stephen Good- 
lake, in one of his angry, savage moods — of any 
man, that is, who was physically his inferior; 
and there was, though she hardly defined the 
feeling, some bitterness in this reflection that 
Lord Vereker, much as she loved him, was 
neither in bodily nor even in moral strength 
the equal of Stephen Goodlake. 

" What win you do ? " said Lord Vereker. 

*^ I must speak to him — alone/' 

" Is that your real wish ? " said her lover. 

^^ I must do it," she said, disengaging her 
arm. 

She went onwards a few steps, and she 
turned to look back at her lover. She could 
not understand him quite. He had made no 
objection to her goiug to meet a man who he 
knew had loved her, and perhaps would tell 
her he stiU loved her ; would she be like that, 
if the cases were reversed ? Could he care for 
her as she did for him? In truth she was 
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right in thinldiig that she did not qnite under- 
stand Lord Vereker. Even she had not got 
to know the full loyalty of his love for her, nor 
the large trust he had in the woman whom he 
had enshrined in his heart as the truest and 
noblest in the world. 

"Arthur," she said, returning the few steps 
she had gone, and touching his arm, "tell me 
I go with your leave." 

" Go, my darling," he said, and he pressed 
her hand, " I shall not be out of hearing. If 
you want me, call." 

So encouraged she went forward into the 
darkness of the wood; reaching more and 
more into its stillness ; urged to compKance 
with the vague threats of the man she feared, 
but, moving with unwilling steps, now pausing, 
not quite to lose the fainter-grown sound 
of the music and voices, now again going 
forward into the deepening shade of hanging 
boughs. A quaint sight, in this English 
greenwood, this sHght-figured, lovely young 
girl steaUng forth alone ; timid, trembhng so 
that at times she would hold her hand on a 
branch that crossed the path to steady herself, 
with pale face, looking in her strangely- 
fashioned, trailing garments of rich silken stuff 
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of dim, delicate colouring, like some feir 
painted maiden in a picture. 

Stephen Goodlake was leaning against the 
tree. She raised her eyes to him, and she did 
not Imow liim for a moment. His beard now 
hid much of his face, but his eyes she knew 
hiTn by almost immediately; the great, in- 
tense, dark eyes which she had once liked to 
look into. 

There was not the angry, menacing expres- 
sion in them which she had expected they would 
wear at sight of her, which she had seen once 
or twice before, and which was what chiefly 
she remembered Stephen Goodlake by, and 
what in truth had got to clothe him in her 
memory with a vague terror. Not, indeed, 
that the girl was physically a coward; she 
could raise her eyes boldly enough to the level 
of any mere bodily peril, but she dreaded, as 
women will always dread, the imknown. She 
had formed some quite ignorant supposition of 
the extent of evil that the man who stood be- 
fore her could work her if he should choose ; in 
plain truth, she feared that he could cross the 
great love between Lord Vereker and herself. 
This episode in her past life, of Stephen 
Goodlake and his love for her, had at one time 
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gone nearly out of her memory. It was more 
than four years ago that he had come to 
Beechwood, the college friend and companion 
of her brother. She, haK child and haK woman, 
had been for an instant captivated by his 
handsome face, and beHeved in and haK re- 
sponded to the love he had told her of with 
such strong semblance of passion. Then he 
had gone. Then there had come to Beech- 
wood stories of his misconduct ; of some great 
disgrace that he had incurred, some stain on 
his honour that no time would remove; so 
deep a stain that even her brother, his own 
familiar friend, had spoken of him with con- 
tempt. Then it was known that he had been 
compelled to leave England, and after that 
his name had never been heard at Beechwood ; 
and neither then, nor at any time, had it been 
suspected that between Stephen Goodlake and 
Eugenia Sandon anything had passed. 

After this had come for her the passing into 
the new busy life of society, which our Enghsh 
girls enter at a step from out of the narrow 
round of their childish existence. Then had 
grown up the love between her and Lord 
Vereker, and that love had quite filled her life ; 
then her only brother's death ; and now a year 
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or more had passed, and the time of her mar- 
riage was drawing near. 

It had been lately and for the first time that 
the old memory of Stephen Goodlake had 
overtaken her. At moments when the vision 
before her seemed at its most golden, when 
her enjoyment of her youth and her great love 
made existence a bright, dehghtfol dream for 
her, when her life-pulses were beating their 
fullest and quickest, then suddenly a vague 
dread would seize and benumb her senses ; for 
some instinct told her to surmise that the 
man's nature that had made him false to 
others would make him play false vdth her 
too. Needy and unscrupulous as he was, he 
might, it had one day suddenly occurred to 
her, see his advantage in torturing into a 
promise on her part that which had passed 
between them, and the redemption of any such 
promise, now that she was a great heiress, 
might be worth such a man's while to hesitate 
at nothing to bring about. 

She had told Lord Vereker everything ha 
would Hsten to about this event in her Ufe ; it 
was indeed but a half confession, for he would 
hear no fuU details ; and what if now tins 
man, driven to desperation, should, either bx 
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Tevenge or to gain his ends, paxtly reveal, and 
partly exaggerate, and partly invent some 
OTLch story as should be a slur upon her that 
even her lover could not overlook ? 

"Eugenia," said Stephen Goodlake. She 
looked full at him, and he could not see in her 
face how full of terror was her heart. " I am 
come here, at no little danger to myself, to see 
you once more." 

It was the old voice which she remembered 
so well and which once she had thought so 
eloquent, but now there was a ring in it which 
grated unpleasantly on her ear, an unreal kind 
of over-emphasis, such as actors in the theatres 
employ. It seemed to herself odd that she 
should notice this now for the first time. 

She made him no answer. 

" I was compelled to write to you as I did," 
he said, "that I might be sure you would 
come. Eugenia, tell me you have sometimes 
let my image cross your memory 1 " 

She drew back, for he had stepped forward 
from the tree against which he had been lean- 
ing, and would have taken her hand. 

"Mr. Goodlake, have you anything to say 
to me?" She spoke in a voice that was 
hardly more than a whisper. 
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" Yes," he said, in earnest tones that seemed 
to tremble, or that he made to seem to 
tremble, "yes, I have this to tell yon, that 
never once in the four long years that have 
passed since we parted at this tree, never once 
since the day yon swore to me yon wonld be 
mine " 

Eugenia shuddered. 

" Never for a day," he went on, " never for 
an hour, have I ceased to think of, to hope for 
you, to wish for you, to long for the time to 
come, as it has now come, when the cloud 
that has hung over my name should be re- 
moved, when I could come to you, Eugenia, 
and remind you of the promise you gave me! " 

The false note in the man's voice struck her 
more and more as he went on, and stronger 
and stronger was the feeling of repulsion it 
roused in her. 

" You are stating what you must know is 
not true. "When we met here, four years ago,, 
nothing of what you say took place." 

*' You did not pHght your troth to me ? " 

She looked straight into his eyes. 

"You know I did not!" she said indig- 
nantly. 

" Do you think to trifle with me ? " and he 
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raised his voice. " Do you think that I, who 
have suffered patiently all these years with 
the one hope that you would keep your faith 
to me — do you think that I am going to sub- 
mit to let fate take you from me as well ? Do 
you not know I love you, Eugenia ? '' he said, 
with rapid speech, " and can you think I shall 
ever abandon you — to what, and to whom, my 
God ! — to the miserable boy I saw you with 
just now ! " 

"Mr. Goodlake," she said, ^'you shall not 
speak thus to me of " 

"Listen!" he said, interrupting her, and 
speaking with his teeth set, and a look of fury 
on his face ; " listen to what I say ! Unless 
you ratify the promise you made to me here — ^ 
unless you swear, before you leave the spot 
you stand on, that you will be mine, I will do 
this — ^before Heaven I swear that I wiU not 
shrink from it! I will walk straight to the 
people yonder — I will proclaim your shame 
openly before them all — I wiU say that of you 
which shall make every honest woman shun 
you, and every man you know despise you ! " 

" Oh, MrvGoodlake, spare me ! '' said the 
girl, in extremity of distress. "You could not 
say of me what you know is false I " 

YOL. II. B 
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He saw the impression he had made, and 
went on — 

" Do not provoke me too far ! I have told 
yon that I was a desperate man. One thing 
alone will save me — ^will save the man you pre- 
tend to prefer to me whom you promised to 
love for ever. One thing only will save yourself. 
Choose — ^now, this moment I or the time will 
have gone by ! " He sprang forward, and 
seized her wrist. 

" Eugenia ! your fate is in your own hands 
— ^my love or my hate ! " And he grasped 
both her wrists with such force that, partly 
from the pain, partly from her sudden terror 
and loathing of the man's touch, she involun- 
tarily gave a half cry. He held her more and 
more tightly as she struggled to free herself. 

A rustle among the underwood was heard, 
and in a moment Lord Vereker was standing 
between them. His hand was on Goodlake's 
throat ; and, before a word had been spoken, 
Lord Vereker had forced him backwards 
against the tree, and held him there in his 
tightening grasp. 

The bigger man struggled, but he struggled 
ineffectually. A better man than Stephen^ 
Goodlake, caught in the doing of a mean 
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action, and called on to defend Iximself, is apt 
to make but a poor fight of it ; and, notwitti- 
standing his powerful frame and good pluck, 
there was something that paralyzed him in 
the very facQ of. his adversary; and that 
adversary was not one that even such an 
athlete as he was could make Ught of. 
Lord Vereker was not so big a man as Good- 
lake ; though nearly as tall, he was more 
slightly made ; there was not the same mus- 
cular development — ^but muscle is an affair of 
quaUty rather than quantity, as connoisseurs 
in the matter well know. In such a hand- 
to-hand struggle as this, when two men are so 
fairly matched, endurance goes for much ; and 
a man does not get into the low, drinking 
habits that Goodlake had acquired, with im- 
punity; nor, again, does another hunt four 
days a week, and spar, fence and shoot the 
other two, with no result to wind and limb. 

Goodlake made a huge effort to shake off 
his assailant, but Lord Vereker's grip on his 
throat remained. Goodlake struck • out wildly 
with his closed fist ; but a man whose wind- 
pipe is compressed as in a steel vice delivers 
Itto very formidable blow. His face got black ; 
he opened his Ups to curse, but the sound that 
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came from them was more like a horrible 
gargle. For one moment he seemed ez- 
hanHted, and leaned his back against the tree ; 
and Lord Vereker nsed the opportunity to 
take a stronger hold mth the left hand that 
had never left his throat. 

Tlion Goodlake summoned all his remaining 
force for that supreme eflfort which is made by 
every man and every animal in a struggle 
botweon life and death — an effort which is 
partly a convulsion. The two men swayed 
together as one body, straining limb against 
limb— their teeth clenched; their brows far- 
rowed and lowering with the fury of the fight. 
Thou Ooodlako's strength and breath began to 
fail: lio yielded inch by inch, as his antagonist 
punhod him, by sheer excess of endurance and 
Bj)irit, back again to the tree. There he held 
him, Htill lightiug and resisting, though all but 
ovor(?()iuc). Tlioro Lord Vereker held him a 
niinuto or two ; then he put in practice the 
old wroHtling back-fall, and his opponent fell 
sutltltNnly and heavily among the twisted roots 
of the groat boooh-troo imder which the 
strugglo had taken place. 

Ho nuulo no effort to move, lying there, 
l>roathing stortorously, with the blood slowly 
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ooziBg from mouth and nose, and his arms 
OTitstretched helplessly. Lord Vereker looked 
do'wn at him curiously for a minute or two ; 
then he turned to see if any one had witnessed 
the encounter. The head keeper was there, 
who touched his hat and smiled, 

** YouVe pretty well settled him, my Lord ! ^' 

"I hope not," said Lord Vereker ; " though 
the scoundrel almost deserved it ! Loosen his 
tie, William, and raise his head." 

The keeper knelt down by the fallen man, 
and performed the ofl&oes which his profession 
had taught him how to render. 

*^I sent him through the wood with my 
Uttle boy," said NewaU; "and when the boy 
did not come back, I feared something was 
wrong, and came after him." 

Lord Vereker waited until his late antago- 
nist had recovered consciousness; then he 
addressed him :— 

*^ Stephen Goodlake, I am going to give 
you into the charge of Sir PhiUp Sandon's 
keeper. I know why you came here to-night. 
I guess what you came to say. And now, 
listen well to what I tell you. It rests with 
me, and with me aJone, to prosecute you 
criminally for the forgery you committed at 
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the University three years ago. I let yon off 
then for your friends' sake, and hoping yon 
might reform. I see I did wrong. Yonr 
behavionl: of to-night shows me yon are a 
greater blackguard than ever. Now, mark me t 
the evidence of the crime you conunitted can 
be got togethei* in a week ; the indictment is 
already drawn out; the bill with my accept- 
ance, forged by you, is in my possession. One 
word from me, and you are in gaol ; and, in 
two months from now, wiQ be working out a 
convict's sentence." Goodlake groaned. "As 
I have stood here watching yon, I have de- 
bated with myself whether or not I hate a 
right to prevent the law from taking its course. 
I give you one more chance." 

Stephen Goodlake breathed a deep sigh df 
relief. 

*' But, listen to this. If either to-night or at 
any future time, you give me the smallest' 
reason to regi?et my leniency, I give yon fair 
warning, yon shall answer for the crime yon 
have committed in a court of law." 

He had spoken in a gi^ave, delibetate 
manner that had clearly terrified the baffled 
sootmdrel at his feet. Even William Newall 
was impressed. Putting his hand into the' 
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oapaicioTis pocket of his shooting-jaoket, he 
produced a pair of steel haiidcii£Fs, andj with- 
out a word, slipped them over Goodlake'a 
wrists with the skiU of a London poUce ser- 
geant. 

" Get np, my man," said the keeper, roughly, 
and with a judicious thrusting of his knuckles 
into the Tillain's rihs. Goodlake rose, cowed 
and crestfallen. 

"You have my authority, William," said 
Lord Vereker, as the keeper led away his 
prisoner, "you have my fall authority, if he 
misbehaves, to take him to the nearest police- 
station." 

This scene had passed very quickly. Semi- 
strangiilation is a rapid process. A few 
seconds had been enough for the struggle^ and 
the overthrow of Goodlake. Miss Sandon 
had, of necessity, witnessed it all. Terrified 
as she had been by the man's threats, she 
\tould not, even ill hei* extremity, have 
brought her lover into the peril of contact with 
one she thought so terrible : she would have 
Endured it all alone. She was a bravcj true- 
heftrted girlj and it is not such women as she 
1^'ho fly witii screains and pretty squeamishness 
when a deed of righteous manhood is .par- 
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formed in their presence. She had watched 
the fight as a high-horn maiden of the old 
time might have looked down upon the prowess 
of her chosen knight. 

There, watching out the struggle between 
the two men, she first learned the full worth 
of the man whom she had aheady set on the 
altar of her heart ; the generosity that would 
not pry unworthily into the one weakness of 
her past ; the manhood that had rescued her 
from hurt; the prudence that knew how to 
shield her from even the shadow of annoy- 
ance. 

Then and there, in the silence of the wood, 
she told him what was in her heart, and 
thanked him again and again — ^told it him as 
he held her to him, enlacing her arms round 
him, and looked up into his face with a new 
and stronger love. 

Then these two lovers walked slowly back 
together through the shadowy alleys of the 
wood; and, just before they came into the 
gleam of the lights, she stopped him to say — 

" Arthur, they say we Bue like Aucassin and 
Nicolette ; but I don't think you will ever 
let your sword drop from your hand in the 
battle I'' 
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"Not even for love of yon?" said Lord 
Tereker ; and he laughed a little. 

" No," said Miss Sandon, smiling too ; " not 
even for love of me." 



END. 
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OHAPTEE L 

In the records of History there are few things 
more ludicrous than the accounts of battles 
among the Italian States during the Middle 
Ages. We read of long arrays of men-at-arms, 
horse and foot, men armed with aU known 
weapons of offence, cross-bow men, men with 
the long-bow, lancers on horseback, pike-men 
oxt foot, halberdiers, arbalest men, and men 
with battle-axes. The collision of contending 
forces famished with aU .these destructive 
agencies might seem to promise a carnage 
absolutely terrible. Two moderately brave 
armies so contending must, it might be sup- 
posed, utterly annihilate each other; and so 
they would have, no doubt, but that the skill 
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of men had been as busily at work to protect 
their own as to assail their enemies' bodies. 

For the time the arts of oflfence and of 
defence were equally balanced. The knights 
were completely encased in steel plates, from 
casque, gorget and back-piece to steel gaunt- 
lets and jambes; squire? ia their eoats-of- 
mail, with helm and beaver down; men-at- 
arms in steel head-piece;^ with breastplate and 
gusset; even the bowmen had the friendly 
j>amse-the hu^e double shield, carried by an 
unarmed companion, and held before him as 
he drew his bow. 

Then let the battle rage, let the knights with 
lance in rest, spur on their ranks of heavy 
war-horses, and gaUop to the shock of war ; 
let bolts and arrows darken the air, let the 
waircry be shouted, the clarion ring out and 
kettledrum clang. Let the battle-axe and 
halberfc clash down on hehnet and morion, 
let lances splinter, let shields be dinted, let 
swords flash in the sun and the fire-sparks 
fly oflf everywhere, under the rain of angry 
blows. 

Let the contending hosts fight it out feom 
morning till sunset; and when, at nightfall, 
the armies shall be wearied to the death, when 
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the bodies of horses shall be trembling under 
the load of steel they have carried all day, 
and men worn out and half smothered in their 
riveted armour^ — ^then will the armies draw off, 
€uid connt their dead and wounded. There 
are none to count. A few may be missing, 
but of wounds and death there is nothing at 
all. If a horse stumbles and his heavily armed 
rider falls, then indeed he is a lost man, unless 
his own side can stay to help him into the 
saddle again. A man once down lies prostrate 
till he is pulled up : his armour weighs him 
to the ground; but even then he need be 
under no apprehension of the coup de grdce 
from a hostile poignard thrust through the 
joiats of his steel plates ; it is only a question 
of money. He would be captured, taken to 
his enemy's tent, and be kept in gentle 
durance till his friends should ransom him. 
True, if he fell in marshy ground he wq.s in 
peril, for his own weight and his armour's 
might force him deep down to a muddy, in- 
glorious death. So, it is recorded, there fell 
three warriors in a morass at the great battle 
of Zagonara, in 1423, so fell and so were 
drowned. These three deaths were the only 
casualties on either side I but as a rule, if a 
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warrior fell, and fell on dry ground, his worst 
fate was capture. 

In this harmless fashion were fields won in 
the fifteenth century in Italy. There was 
much of the glorious circumstance of battle, 
all the "pomp and prodigality of war," and 
none of its peril, no ghastly wounds, no 
groans, shrieks and sighs. The grisly form 
of death did not show on these Italian battle- 
fields. 

The two towns of Pesaro and Bosciano are 
, but ten miles apart, and when my story opens 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century there 
was no very apparent reason why the inhabit- 
ants of thp one town should not be on friendly 
terms with those of the other. True, the men 
of Pesaro were Guelphs, and the men of 
Eosciano were Ghibellines, but these German 
words had quite lost their original signification. 
They had come, at this time, to have no other 
meaning than Liberal and Conservative — ^the 
Guelph was the Whig of those days, and 
the Ghibelline the Tory — ^but this constituted 
no xeason why.the Pesarites or the Eosciano 
men should wish to fight, even after the harm- 
less fashion of that time. They were, how- 
ever, near neighbours and they were Italians, 
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and a bitter feud had existed for many 
generations. 

The men of Bosciano were staimch Ghibel- 
lines, and the stannchest among them were 
the old family of Vescona, which dwelt in the 
rambling, melancholy-looking house in the 
principal square of the town, half fortress, 
half palace ; with its narrow sUts of windows, 
its massive gateway, its battlemented roof, 
with bartizans frowning at each comer: a 
house that, weU provisioned, could stand a 
siege — ^that had, indeed, often stood out 
against risings of the multitude; for the 
Vesconas were the chief men of the town and 
district, and usually held the high oflSoes of 
State. The family now consisted of but four 
members, the father and his three sons. They 
were poor ; an honourable poverty, for having 
often held high oflSce, the fact of their poverty 
was a ground of consideration from their 
feUow citizens. 

Now, in Eosciano, the talk was of another 
battle. Blacksmiths and armourers were busy 
with the rivets of men's armour ; horses were 
being looked up, cross-bows strung, lances and 
swords sharpened, for another ineflfectual 
combat. The men of Fesaro had been in- 

YOL. II. F 
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tolerably offensive of late and a demonstration 
was absolutely necessary. The fighting men 
on both sides were so nearly equal, that any 
decisive engagement was not dreamt of, and 
the movements of the two forces were so well 
known to each other, that each army would 
leave its respective city at the same hour, and 
meet haK-way on a certain plain, where the 
encounter would take place. 

Giulio Vescona, the youngest of the three 
brothers, was to wear plate armour for the 
first time, and ride with his elder brothers by 
their father's hand. This circumstance was 
rather a jest in the Vescona family, for in 
truth Giulio was not of the stalwart buUd of 
his brothers, and to ride for a whole day under 
the heavy panoply of steel required no boyish 
frame or muscle. 

The day came. In the great square before 
the house of the Vesconas men began to 
gather from early dawn. The town was all 
afoot ; coloured hangings were thrust out from 
windows looking upon the square. The cross- 
bow-men were gathered in one group, the 
pikemen in another, horses gaUy caparisoned 
were led about; then, as the sun grew high, 
the horsemen began to form in squadron. 
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Then the gateway of the palace was thrown 
open, and four men were seen bearing out a 
great cask of wine ; others followed with bread 
and meat ; and the grateful multitude of fight- 
ing men shouted out their appreciation of this 
attention to their comforts on the part of their 
favourite leader. 

Then the knights in full armour, with plumes 
waving, arrived in groups of three or four, by 
the different streets, and the bands of horse- 
men began to form in line. Then the great 
gateway of the Vescona Palace was thrown 
open, and the thirty or forty retainers of the 
house rode through — at their head old Vescona 
himseK and his three sons — each man of the 
troop wearing the white plume of the Ves- 
conas ; the four leaders alone with their vizors 
up, each of them with his white shield hang- 
ing to his shoulder, on every shield three 
hrandons inflamed on a field sable, ismant 
from a bearing gules, and the device, "J 
burn.^^ 

The father, a white-haired old man of over 
sixty, a wily, wary Italian, knowing how 
grateful to his fellow-citizens was this pomp 
and show of war ; the elder sons, strong, black- 
bearded men of forty, eager for the honour of 
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the family; Giulio, a son by a second mar- 
riage, a slim youth, with light hair and a fair 
boyish face ; an active, well-made yomig man 
of two or three and twenty, but whose frame 
, looked like a girl's beside his broad-shouldered 
and strong-limbed father and brothers. 

Then the banner and flag bearers fell into 
their places, and the httle army of some 
fifteen hundred men defiled from the square 
in what we should now call columns of com- 
panies, each company under the order of its 
leader, and each wearing his plumes, colour, 
or heraldic device. 

Past the city gate, past the entowered bar- 
bican with its drawbridge, past the single- 
arched bridge over the river, where the still 
waters beneath caught the flash of the steel 
plates of the armour and reflected the gaudy 
colouring of the banners and forest of spears ; 
along the rocky ground the troops went on, 
creeping like a long snake among the defiles 
of the hills, and emerging at last where the 
first view of the sea is got, with the broad, 
olive-tree covered plain of Cortona between 
them and the town of Pesaro. Far off, near 
the city, a dense column of dust moved slowly 
towards them on the plain, and here and there 
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throngh the smoke-like dust, practised eyes 
could distinguish the glimmer of spear-heads 
and polished armour. It was the army of 
Pesaro. Then the men of Eosciano hung for 
a space among the acclivities of the mountain, 
while their leaders conferred ; and presently the 
band, reaching down into the plaia, deployed in 
lines of battle, and slowly advanced in perfect 
silence to the encounter of their enemies. 

It was not tiU they were within two hundred 
yards of each other that the rival hosts drew 
up. The trumpets sounded a shrill fanfare, 
the knights drew down their vizors, [and at 
the same moment a cloud of arrows and cross- 
bow bolts started from each army. The 
knights tightened their reins, fixed themselves 
fijmly in their saddles, set their lances in rest, 
and leaning well forward, urged their horses 
to a slow canter — to be quickened into a hand 
gaUop after the first few yards. Then the 
crash of the onset, the splintering of spears, 
the shouting of war cries, the fall of horses, 
the mishaps of riders, crashing blows on the 
helmet making the senses reel, the fall impact 
of spear-heads against men's chests causing 
them to gasp for breath ; but, as yet, no 
wounds and no prisoners. 
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So they fought the Kvelong day; both 
armies resting at times by mutual consent, 
from very weariness, for fresh breath and 
ooohiess ; then, again, the fanfare, the charge, 
and the crash of arms. Towards evening the 
men of Eosoiano thought they were gaining 
the advantage ; the Pesarites had given ground 
more than a mile. " Let us drive the Guelphs 
into Pesaro ! " shouted the two sons of old 
Vescona, and they led the charge once agaia, 
followed by the boldest among their men and 
among them by Giulio, into the ranks of the 
enemy; but the Pesarites rallied, and closed 
in their ranks. '* Back ! " shouted the leader 
of the Eosciano men, and his lancers backed 
their horses from the crowd of their assailants. 
Giulio heard him, but he had lost his head. 
His lance had long ago fallen from his un- 
practised hand, but with his sword he dealt, if 
not destruction, at least some very dangerous- 
looking blows among the crowd of his enemies, 
by whom he was being hustled, unconsciously 
to himself, along the road to Pesaro. The 
clouds of dust did what the smoke of gun- 
powder does in modem warfare, and not tiU 
after the retreat of his own people did they 
miss him from their number. 
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Now that he was snirounded, each Pesarite, 
seeing the Vescona device on his shield, dis- 
regarded the fotir or five cavaliers who had 
followed the white plnme into the mSliey and 
strove to make Ginlio his prisoner; but the 
sldlfally brandished sword kept them at a 
prudent distance, tiU one stout Pesarite war- 
rior, backing his horse to a little distance, 
charged with his spear in rest, and buried 
it in the chest of Giulio's horse. A spirt of 
blood gushed out, and the horse reared high 
in air, and falling, horse and rider lay together 
— ^the horse dead, the rider stunned, hampered 
and powerless beneath him. They pulled the 
dead body of the horse from off Giulio, and 
thinking from his lying there motionless that 
he had fainted, they raised his vizor. The 
stalwart knight who had unhorsed him lifted 
his own beaver, and recognizing the pale 
features of Vescona's youngest son, exclaimed, 
"Messire Giulio Vescona, you are my prisoner 
— ^the prisoner of Francisco Ferrati, the Potter 
of Pesaro ! " 

GinHo was not a young man easUy depressed 
by adverse circumstances. His life had, to 
some extent, partaken of the eventful charac- 
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ter of his family's fortunes. His father's 
political status in the Commonwealth — one 
day the favourite of the people, the next 
denounced as a traitor or execrated as a tyrant 
— one day flattered, courted and respected, 
the next blockaded in his own house, and 
with his own and lus children's Uves in his 
hand; aU this had somewhat accustomed 
Giulio to sudden reverses of fortune. So 
that, feeling that on the whole he had not 
failed of his duty in the battle nor been cap- 
tured disgracefully, he regained his usual 
spirits after he had been placed on a fresh 
horse. True, he was a captive, a foot soldier 
on either side of his horse with a hand on 
each rein escorting him. By his side rode 
the Potter, and they conversed affably and 
courteously as they rode into Pesaro. 

That ridiQg through the streets of the hos- 
tile city promised to be a little mortifying, but 
it was not so ; the people were so triumphant 
at seeing a son of their great enemy Vescona 
a prisoner of war, that they could hardly con; 
tain their joy. Then ' the news began to 
spread that the prisoner was a perfect Eolando 
— ^that he had fought hke a Kon, and only 
succumbed when bruised and hampered by his 
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dying horse ; and before the party had reached 
the honse of the Potter the acclamations of 
the multitude seemed as much in honour of 
the captive as of the capturers. 

Notwithstanding the contentions between 
Pesaro and Eosciano, the people of either city 
were by no means on unfriendly terms. Fre- 
quent as were states of war, truces were stiU 
more frequent. The people of the two towns 
bought, sold, and even married with each 
other. What was gossip in Pesaro was ac- 
ceptable as news in Eosciano. So that Giulio 
knew all about Ferrati, the Potter of Pesaro, 
as he dehghted to style himself, before this day. 

Francisco Ferrati was the younger son of a 
neighbouring family of gentle birth. Suffer- 
ing as a younger son from the prevailing 
impecmiiosity to which noble f amiJies in Italy, 
and younger sons in every country, have 
always been subject, he had betaken himself 
to the trade of potter, in the which he had 
prospered exceedingly, and was now a rich 
man and the Prince of Pesaro potters — ^Pesaro 
being, at this period, the chef lieUy the head- 
quarters of the potter's art in Italy, and the 
trade was in such estimation that, like the 
trade of glass making in France, which had 
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its gentiUhammes verrien — its noble glass- 
Uoweis — many scions of good fJEunilies en- 
gaged in this Incratire and honourable pnisoit 
at Pesaro. 

The potter was the richest man and the 
most inflnential citizen in Pesaro, and his 
lioiise was the best house in the town, with 
Sb conrtyaid and interior balconies. 

Azriving in the city, the Potter's band^ for 
lie too was theleader of a company of Lancers, 
crowded into the conrtyard of their chiefs 
house: the great gates clanged behind, and 
tiie serrants and ladies of the family, bearing 
faoge holds and beakeis of wine, and great 
dishes piled with bxead and finodt, mingled 
with the groiqp of dismonntiiig horsemen, and 
offiaed these refireshments to the retnming 
combatants. The ladies — an eldeify l&dy, the 
Potter s wife, and a yonng lady, his daughter 
— advanced towards the master of the honse. 

" This is oar goest,"' said the Potter conrte- 
ousbr. ^* I do not ask him for his parole/' 

^^ I accwd it £neely," said Giolo, looking at 
tiie yonng lady. 

She smiled at the eomphment, and her 
&&» lan^bed at the good spiriis of his 
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Giulio, however, meant as much as he said. 
The conversation of the Potter, interesting 
up to that moment, had suddenly fallen on 
distracted ears ; even the clang of the great 
iron gates closing behind him, which might 
have seemed to shut him into this narrow 
courtyard and toU the knell of his parting 
freedom, failed to reach his senses, for at that 
moment Olympia Ferrati was descending the 
broad marble staircase of the house. 

Poets have the melancholy prerogative of 
falling in love at first sight, and Giulio was 
a poet. Perhaps only a rhymster before, but 
a poet then and thereafter. Before Olympia, 
with stately and graceful movements, had 
reached the lowest step, she had conquered 
the love of Giuho Vescona. A woman of the 
diviner sort ; taller than most of her sex, with 
none of the mere feminine prettiness of deli- 
cate limb, slim figure, and affected mien and 
speech, but a grand, massive form, a girlish 
Juno, who showed in her sUghtest gesture the 
true goddess grace. Dark, wavy hair, coming 
down low on a broad smooth forehead ; deep- 
set . eyes, with an infinite depth and tender- 
ness in them ; a mouth with the full Ups, the 
soft modelling round them, and that haK- 
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the fainfly; Ginlio, a son by a second mar- 
riage, a slim youth, with light hair and a fair 
boyish face ; an active, well-made young man 
of two or three and twenty, but whose frame 
looked like a girl's beside his broad-shouldered 
and strong-limbed father and brothers. 

Then the banner and flag bearers fell into 
their places, and the little army of some 
fifteen hundred men defiled from the square 
in what we should now call columns of com- 
panies, each company under the order of its 
leader, and each wearing his plumes, colour, 
or heraldic device. 

Past the city gate, past the entowered bar- 
bican with its drawbridge, past the single- 
arched bridge over the river, where the still 
waters beneath caught the flash of the steel 
plates of the armour and reflected the gaudy 
colouring of the banners and forest of spears ; 
along the rocky ground the troops went on, 
creeping like a long snake among the defiles 
of the Mils, and emerging at last where the 
first view of the sea is got, with the broad, 
oKve-tree covered plain of Cortona between 
them and the town of Pesaro. Far off, near 
the city, a dense column of dust moved slowly 
towards them on the plain, and here and there 
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throngli the smoke-like dust, practised eyes 
could distinguish the glimmer of spear-heads 
and polished armour. It was the army of 
Pesaro. Then the men of Eosciano hung for 
a space among the acoKvities of the mountain, 
while their leaders conferred ; and presently the 
band, reaching down into the plaia, deployed in 
lines of battle, and slowly advanced in perfect 
silence to the encounter of their enemies. 

It was not till they were within two hundred 
yards of each other that the rival hosts drew 
up. The trumpets sounded a shrill fanfare, 
the knights drew down their vizors, [and at 
the same moment a cloud of arrows and cross- 
bow bolts started from each army. The 
knights tightened their reins, fixed themselves 
fijmly in their saddles, set their lances in rest, 
and leaning well forward, urged their horses 
to a slow canter — to be quickened into a hand 
gaUop after the first few yards. Then the 
crash of the onset, the splintering of spears, 
the shouting of war cries, the faU of horses, 
the mishaps of riders, crashing blows on the 
hehnet making the senses reel, the fall impact 
of spear-heads against men's chests causing 
them to gasp for breath; but, as yet, no 
wounds and no prisoners. 
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So they fought the Kvelong day; both 
araiies resting at times by mutual consent, 
from very weariness, for fresh breath and 
coohiess ; then, again, the fanfare, the charge, 
and the crash of arms. Towards evening the 
men of Eosciano thought they were gaining 
the advantage ; the Pesarites had given ground 
more than a mile. " Let us drive the Guelphs 
into Pesaro ! " shouted the two sons of old 
Vescona, and they led the charge once again, 
followed by the boldest among their men and 
among them by Giulio, into the ranks of the 
enemy; but the Pesarites rallied, and closed 
in their ranks. '^ Back ! " shouted the leader 
of the Eosciano men, and his lancers backed 
their horses from the crowd of their assailants. 
Giulio heard him, but he had lost his head. 
His lance had long ago fallen from his un- 
practised hand, but with his sword he dealt, if 
not destruction, at least some very dangerous- 
looking blows among the crowd of his enemies, 
by whom he was being hustled, unconsciously 
to himself, along the road to Pesaro. The 
clouds of dust did what the smoke of gun- 
powder does in modem warfare, and not tiU 
after the retreat of his own people did they 
miss him from their number. 
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Now that he was stirromided, each Pesarite, 
seeing the Vesoona device on his shield, dis- 
regarded the four or five cavaliers who had 
followed the white plume into the mSlSey and 
strove to make Ginlio his prisoner; but the 
skilfully brandished sword kept them at a 
prudent distance, till one stout Pesarite war- 
rior, backing his horse to a little distance, 
charged with his spear in rest, and buried 
it in the chest of Giulio's horse. A spirt of 
blood gushed out, and the horse reared high 
in air, and falling, horse and rider lay together 
— the horse dead, the rider stunned, hampered 
and powerless beneath him. They pulled the 
dead body of the horse from off Giulio, and 
thinking from his lying there motionless that 
he had fainted, they raised his vizor. The 
stalwart knight who had unhorsed him lifted 
his own beaver, and recognizing the pale 
features of Vescona's youngest son, exclaimed, 
**Messire Giulio Vescona, you are my prisoner 
— ^the prisoner of Francisco Ferrati, the Potter 
of Pesaro ! " 

Giulio was not a young man easUy depressed 
by adverse oircnmstances. His life had, to 
some extent, partaken of the eventful charac- 
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Miati \w liad fonght like a lion, and only 
iiuooiuuIhhI whivu bruised and hampered by his 
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dying horse ; and before the party had reached 
the house of the Potter the acclamations of 
the multitude seemed as much in honour of 
the captive as of the capturers. 

Notwithstanding the contentions between 
Pesaro and Bosciano^ the people of either city 
were by no means on unfriendly terms. Fre- 
quent as were states of war, truces were still 
more frequent. The people of the two towns 
bought, sold, and even married with each 
other. What was gossip in Pesaro was ac- 
ceptable as news in Eosciano. So that Giulio 
knew all about Ferrati, the Potter of Pesaro, 
as he delighted to style himself, before this day. 

Francisco Ferrati was the younger son of a 
neighbouring family of gentle birth. Suffer- 
ing as a younger son from the prevailing 
impecuniosity to which noble families in Italy, 
and younger sons in every country, have 
always been subject, he had betaken himself 
to the trade of potter, in the which he had 
prospered exceedingly, and was now a rich 
man and the Prince of Pesaro potters — Pesaro 
being, at this period, the chef lieu, the head- 
quarters of the potter's art in Italy, and the 
trade was in such estimation that, like the 
trade of glass making in France, which had 
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its gentiUhom/mes verriers — its noble glass- 
blowers — ^many scions of good families en- 
gaged in this lucrative and honourable pursuit 
at Pesaro. 

The potter was the richest man and the 
most influential citizen in Fesaro, and his 
house was the best house in the town, with 
its courtyard and interior balconies. 

Arriving in the city, the Potter's band, for 
he too was the leader of a company of Lancers, 
crowded into the courtyard of their chiefs 
house: the great gates clanged behind, and 
the servants and ladies of the family, hearing 
huge bowls and beakers of wine, and great 
dishes piled with bread and fruit, mingled 
with the group of dismounting horsemen, and 
offered these refreshments to the returning 
combatants. The ladies — an elderly lady, the 
Potter's wife, and a young lady, his daughter 
— advanced towards the master of the house. 

" This is our guest," said the Potter courte- 
ously. " I do not ask him for his parole." 

" I accord it freely," said Giulo, looking at 
the young lady. 

She smiled at the compliment, and her 
father laughed at the good spirits of his 
prisoner. 
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GinliOy however, meant as much as he said. 
The conversation of the Potter, interesting 
up to that moment, had suddenly fallen on 
distracted ears ; even the clang of the great 
iron gates closing behind him, which might 
have seemed to shut him into this narrow 
courtyard and toll the knell of his parting 
freedom, failed to reach his senses, for at that 
moment Olympia Ferrati was descending the 
broad marble staircase of the house. 

Poets have the melancholy prerogative of 
falling in love at first sight, and Giulio was 
a poet. Perhaps only a rhymster before, but 
a poet then and thereafter. Before Olympia, 
with stately and graceful movements, had 
reached the lowest step, she had conquered 
the love of Giuho Vescona. A woman of the 
diviner sort ; taUer than most of her sex, with 
none of the mere feminine prettiness of deli- 
cate limb, slim figure, and affected mien and 
speech, but a grand, massive form, a girhsh 
Juno, who showed in her slightest gesture the 
true goddess grace. Dark, wavy hair, coming 
down low on a broad smooth forehead ; deep- 
set, eyes, with an infinite depth and tender- 
ness in them ; a mouth with the full lips, the 
soft modelling round them, and that half- 
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defiant look wliioh the sculptors of ancient 
Greece gave to the Queen of Heaven, A 
complexion not red and white, like that of 
vulgar mortal beauties, but of a single per- 
vading tone, here softening into pearly tints, 
and deepening there into rich amber tones ; 
such a complexion as the great masters of old 
paint in beautiful women — a complexion which 
shows through the skin that so-called *^ luce 
interna y' that glow of inner light, the rarest 
natural beauty, and which only a few of the 
greatest masters have transferred to their 
canvases. 

There is, as we all know, a certain feeling 
of awe engendered in us when we gaze upon 
any being, even if it be but an animal, 
which represents the greatest strength, force, 
courage, size or beauty to which its race can 
attain. A tiger or a lion awes us, even in 
captivity, by its huge dormant strength, its 
fearfol energy, underlying the perfect sym- 
metry and grace of its form. So was GiuHo's 
admiration tempered by a feeling almost akin 
to awe at the perfect majesty of beauty and 
grace in this woman. Her shapely limbs, 
deep chest, fall rounded throat, and strong, 
supple hands, seemed to evidence an actual 
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bodily strength imder the sinuous grace of her 
movements ; just as the repose of her features 
concealed a dormant intensity of some kind — 
perhaps, thought Giulio, of tenderness, per- 
haps of ci-uelty. 

When the history of dress comes to be 
written in a serious and philosophical spirit, 
when it comes to be understood how the form 
and material of clothing and the manners, 
morals and spirit of each age, react with most 
subtle and complicated force upon each otjier, 
we shall have made one more step towards the 
advancement of human wisdom. Probably 
the philosophers of the future will begin with 
dividing history into ages, like the stone, 
bronze and iron ages of the ethnologist ; so 
naming each age after its predominating 
feature of dress, we might first have tha age 
of ochre and woad. Following upon this will 
come the age of the skins of animals ; then 
the age of woollen cloths ; then that of linen 
cloth ; following that, the age of velvets and 
silks, and. here we should have the age of 
painted skins again (so strangely does his- 
tory repeat itseK), till, finally, we should 
come to the present age — ^the age of flimsy 
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materials, stiffened out of all sympathy mth 
the body they clothe; the age of muslins 
and starch; an age of shams, because there 
is often as much flour paste as material in 
a woman's clothing, because dress not only 
covers but conceals the form, and a skilful 
dressmaker, being granted a small waist 
and straight shoulders, will place deformity 
itself on a par with perfect symmetry. How 
far this vitiation of our taste — ^proceeding from 
the ingenuity of the most inartistic people in 
Europe — ^will tell, or has told, upon the spirit 
of the age, is the busiuess of the future phi- 
losopher of dress, and does not become the 
present humble writer to inquire. 

At the time of which I write it was the age 
of close-fitting dress for men and women; 
dress in which neither the withered limbs of 
age nor the wasted or distorted forms of dis- 
ease, debility, or deformity, could pass them- 
selves off for lusty youth or vigorous health. 

If the reader will imagiue a lady dressed in 
a modem riding habit made of pale green silk, 
cut square and open in the front, with a scanty 
skirt nearly touching the ground before and 
trailing some feet behind the wearer ; on the 
upper part of each arm a sort of raised epau- 
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lette, marked by tiny slashings, showing a 
deep rose-colotired satin lining beneath ; the 
upper part of the dress not defined by a belt 
at the waist, but melting gradually into the 
sMrt — ^if he can imagine this, he will have 
some notion of Olympia Ferrati's dress. But 
no mere description^ give a just idea, to ns 
modems, of the exquisite beauty of these 
medisBval silks; not, like the productions of 
our looms, made heavy and stiffened out with 
gum, and falling in ugly, angular folds, but a 
silk soft, pliant and elastic as a cobweb, 
enfolding the limbs like a thin felted cloth, 
having gold threads running through its tex- 
ture; a silk which brightened with the light 
and deepened into a dark glow with the 
shadow at each movement and gesture of the 
wearer, with the play and motion of some 
coloured liquid. This was the sort of dress 
that the old EngUsh poet meant when he 
jhymed of the *' sweet liquefaction " and the 
^^ brave vibration " of his mistress's dress. 

Giulio lived on in the Potter's house quite 
happily. He and the Potter's daughter were 
thrown much into each other's society. There 
were moments when the young man was on 
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the point of falling into the very abyss and 
vortex of love, so nearly irresistible was 
Olympia ; but he reflected how absolutely 
impossible it would be for him to mate with 
Olympia Ferrati— how impossible marriage 
was between members of two families in such 
irreconcilable hostility as his father's and the 
Potter's. For not only did his father abhor 
and despise the very name of Pesarite and 
Guelph, but he concentrated all that con- 
tempt and hatred upon the Potter, the ruling 
spirit of Pesaro. Moreover, GiuHo well knew 
that his marriage into a family so thoroughly 
obnoxious to aU the sympathies of his feUow- 
townsmen would be destructive of the long 
prestige of his own family; and Giuho Ves- 
cona, if not a patriot, was, like all his country- 
men, a violent partisan— a citizen of Eosciano, 
whose patriotism was concentrated into a 
passionate love for his native town and his 
own great house. 

So GiuUo was of a prudence exceeding the 
prudence of poets ; he resolved not to fall in 
love, and he cam.e, after a time, fully to per- 
suade himseK that he had not done so, and 
that he did not mean to. Still, he found that 
the days of his captivity passed delightfully. 
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There was a great deal to do and see in the 
Potter's house. There was the business of 
the pottery, workmen turning plates and dishes 
on the wheel, other workmen cunningly com- 
pounding the glazes, mixed in great vats and 
looking like cream; and, finally, there were 
the painters, many of them men of gentle 
birth, who drew the designs on the plates and 
vases. And Olympia explaining all this to 
him, he was fired with a sudden ambition to 
be at work too. 

They stopped to watch the work of an old 
man, one of the most expert of the painters. 
He had brought his easel, his painting-bench, 
and his twenty or thirty httle pots of pre- 
pared colours into the courtyard. His brush 
travelled slowly and carefully over the white 
glazed surface of a dish, on which he was 
painting a landscape with a dance of nymphs 
and satyrs. 

" It looks very easy," said Giulio Vescona. 

" Ah 1 " said Olympia ; ^' but first you must 
be a painter." 

^*Well," said Giulio, who had unbounded 
confidence in his skill with the brush, " and 
what more ? " 

" When you have learnt to paint you must 
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fofget neady all you know. You put a ocdonr 
on, azid when it is fired in the kifai, it changes 
and comes out quite a diffBient colour.'^ 

^^ I must try/' said Giulio ; so he was given 
a tenra-cotta dish, on which a whitish ^ase 
had been Liid and the plate again fired. Then 
Giulio, taking up the painter's palette covered 
with grey mixtures, which he was told would 
turn into yarious tints with the action of the 
fixe, proceeded, after a lecture from the artist, 
to dip a thick brash into the first tint that 
came to his hand, and, with a rapid and skilfol 
touch, he drew all round the rim of the dish 
one of those flowing scroll patterns which no 
hand less bold and true, and no fancy less 
fertile than an Italian's, can compass. 

"The young gentleman is a master," said 
the artist, lost in admiration of Giulio's singu- 
lar skill with the brush. 

His design finished, in a dirty grey tint, he 
asked what colour it would turn out, and beiug 
told a dull red, he asked for the blue pigment, 
and dipping his brush in that, begged Olympia 
to let Tnirn draw her figure in the centre of the 
dish. 

She was at that moment standing with her 
hand on a rough greyhoxmd which had followed 
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them throngh the works. He sketched in the 
two figures in a few minutes. The old artist, 
standing behind them, smiled at the blots and 
smudges which Giulio's inexperience of the 
intractable ^^ vehicle ^^ caused him to make, 
ever and anon breaking into exclamations of 
astonishment at the young man's quickness 
and dexterity, for there, on the dish, was excel- 
lently expressed, in Giulio's seemingly careless 
touches, Olympia's tall, majestic figure with 
its rare grace, her hand resting on and cares- 
sing the animal at her side, and the slender 
hound standing by her, with his snake-like 
head upturned to his mistress's face. 

The old painter took the dish in his hands. 
** It is the work of a true artist," he said, look- 
ing at the grey lines on its surface. " Look 
at it," he said, ** and look at the work I can 
do — ^I, who have been toiling at figure-painting 
all my life ! If I draw a nymph or a Venus, 
she is as stijff as a pine-tree; and this boy, 
with my own brush, in one moment gives the 
very air of motion to his figures. Look, 
Olympia, at the grace and life of this ; it is 
yourself, your own soul breathes on this plate. 
By heaven ! " he exclaimed, with true artistic 
enthusiasm, " it lives, it moves ! " Then 
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reversing the plate, he said, ^^We painters 
always put our marks here." 

Thereupon Giulio, taking up a wet brush, 
drew the lighted torch, or brand, the device of 
his family, and under it their legend, " I 
burn J ^ With the same brush he drew a 
ribbon-hke scroU above the head of Olympia, 
and in it wrote the words ** Olympia Bella." 
^* Otherwise," said Giulio, with a laugh, " the 
world might not guess that it was either 
Olympia or Bella ! " 

Pesaro was the first place where the now 
famous Italian earthenware known as Majolica 
was made, and there are modem collectors of 
this ware who would gladly give its fuU weight 
in silver coin for any one of the pile of painted 
dishes, vases, bowls, jars and pilgrim bottles 
that lay in the Potter's courtyard — ^their weight 
in silver, and even more. It is known that, 
not very long ago, a Majolica dish was publicly 
sold for three times its own weight iq gold, 
and many people thought that its beauty and 
rarity deserved the price. 

Francisco Ferrati was not quite so bigoted 
in his political antipathies as the head of the 
Yescona family. He was a man of peace* 
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His influence with his fellow-citizens de- 
pended a good deal upon his wealth, and the 
prosperity of his trade was impaired by the 
never-ending contentions between the two 
neighbouring cities. He saw what he thought 
a growing affection between the son of the 
Pesaro chief and his own daughter, and he 
saw it without displeasure. What if a union 
between the two families should bring about 
a lasting peace between the towns ? When 
the messenger came from Eosciano to treat 
for . Giulio's ransom, the Potter sent back 
courteous messages to say that every attention 
was being paid to the young man; but he 
nevertheless fixed Giulio's ransom at such an 
amount as he knew would be quite beyond the 
means of the impoverished house of Vescona. 

This project of a marriage was only a mode 
of briBging about that whicb he had already 
resolved to accompKsh in a less peaceable 
manner. He had made up his mind, and 
persuaded his fellow-citizens, that it was es- 
sential that the aggressive spirit of the men of 
Eosciano should be curbed. He had induced 
the Pesarites to call iu the assistance of a 
company of mercenary troops — of Free Lances 
— ^whose help would enable the Pesarites to 
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deal Bnoli a blow to Eosciano as should effect- 
ually crush all fature hostilities. This pro- 
ject had already been carried into execution, 
and the Free Lances had been invited to Pesaro; 
but, thought Ferrati, the marriage would ac- 
complish the object as effectually, and the 
always perilous assistance of the mercenaries 
might not be required after aU. 

In the meantime, the influence of Olympia 
was growing stronger and stronger upon 
Giulio. He began to try to find some excuse 
for hoping that this beautiful and enchanting 
creature should become his. Could he not, 
he thought, abandon his native city, and make 
a home and find occupation for himseK in 
Pesaro ? Might he not become a potter, like 
Francisco Ferrati? and, if he did, would 
Ferrati consent to give him his daughter? 
Would Olympia herseK consent ? He looked 
into her eyes : he saw no response there. 
There was no love for him in them, he con- 
cluded — ^perhaps hastily — and life got to seem 
gloomier as he thought so. No, he reflected, 
a man must not abaadon his native place ; it 
is a traitorous and dishonouring thought. 

The two were sitting one afternoon in the 
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Potter's gardens, as these thoughts passed 
through Giulio's mind. He was reolining list- 
lessly on the ground, in the dense shade of 
the orange trees ; he held a lute, and touched 
a chord or two as he mused. The day was 
sultry; the heavy, aromatic scent of the 
orange flowers hung in the air about them. 
They did not speak, and though he was look- 
ing at her she seemed unconscious of it. His 
thoughts ran on; and as Giulio was a poet, 
he must be allowed the poet's privilege of 
rhapsodizing about his mistress. 

" What eyes those are T' he thought ; "I 
will so remember them that I shall be able to 
paint them and her face, and have it always 
by me. They are the pure eyes of a virgin ; 
and her soul, too, is virgin. What a passion 
hers will be when once she loves 1 She is like 
a harp or lute newly made, when no hand has 
touch^ed it. Some one — ^not I — ^will one day 
make heavenly music with it ! " And musing 
on this thought and extending it yet further, 
and being by habit a verse-maker, it ran into 
rhyme, following the unconscious accompani- 
ment of the chords he was striking on his 
lute; but his thoughts did not shape them- 
selves into spoken words ; and Olympia, watch- 
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ing him with her cahn eyes, wondered what 
were the thoughts that seemed to be stirring 
him in harmony with the eager music of his 
instrument. Thus did his thoughts run into 
unspoken verse : — 

" Olympia, I can read the mTsteries 

In your pure eyes ; and I hear whisperings 
Like those from some untouched lute that lies 

Idle, but for the wind's breath through its strings.*' 

" What mysterious horizons of thought such 
a divine soul as hers must range over! " So 
did Giulio endow the simple maiden with 
absolutely divine attributes ! It is the wont 
of poet-lovers ; and thus did he versify his 
fancy : — 

'^ Vague workings of a spirit fancy-free, 
More frequent communings with heaven than earth." 

" The time will come/' thought he, " that 
some one wUl call forth your love, and then 
you will suffer as I suffer now; " and he went 
on compounding his sonnet : — 

*' Alas ! that I should ere long have to see 
Some skilful hand its utmost music forth 
Call from thy soul ; for the full harmony 
Of love is pain.'* 

" Yes,*' thought Giulio, "it is paiu indeed;" 
and, foUowing still further the simile taken 
from the art he loved, he rhymed on :— 
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*' Its diapasons are 
All sorrow laden and bring agony 
If concord." 

Then, leaving his hitherto somewhat Pla- 
tonic vein, he became more personal in — 

'^ Tet, dearest, who could forbear 
Such concords to evoke I " 

Now, the whole question for Giidio resolved 
itself into the answer he should give to this 
question. Let us sincerely trust that he can 
forbear from attempting anything of the sort. 
Olympia Ferrati is not the woman for a poet 
and artist to love ; nor he a man whom she 
can truly love. The two are meet com- 
panions, but cannot profitably be mated. He 
does not know her, he has clothed her with 
his fancy ; but she knows him, her judgment 
can be clear in judging him. She is in love 
with him, of course, though he does not per- 
ceive it ; for, in truth, it is a very pale reflec- 
tion of his own passion. Her nature is gently 
stirred in harmony with his ; and she, in her 
innocence, persuades herself that this is the 
true passion of love. 

There are women whose love can be reached 
through their ears and who can, as it were, be 
fiddled into affection. Olympia was not one 
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of them. Slie enjoyed aJl beautiful sights and 
sounds ; she loved the music of the lute, the 
sweet cadence of verse, and in pictures she 
could intensely appreciate the concord of 
harmonious colouring, the subtle flow of out- 
line and gradated tone. These things stirred 
her, but not to the depths of her nature : 
there were in her deeper, stronger and nobler 
aspirations than could find a perfect response 
in these things. And so it came to be that 
esteeming Giulio for his wit, liking him for 
his pleasant companionship, aud flattered by 
his love, there had been kindled in her, by the 
heat of his obvious passion, some sUght re- 
sponsive sympathy of love. No woman but is 
touched by intelligent flattery, and every sen- 
tence of Giulio's, unconsciously to himself, 
conveyed some evidence of his admiration. 
Water-drops hollow out the hardest stone, and 
Olympia's heart was not stone. 

*^ If you were a poet, Giulio," said she, 
laying her palm upon the strings of his lute, 
to stop the resonance of the louder chord he 
had struck in sympathy with the last-finished 
couplet of his sonnet ! "If you had been a 
poet, I should say you were composing an ode 
or a sonnet. — Perhaps you were rhyming in 
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praise of some beautifal lady of Bosciano ? '^ 
she asked, with a smile. 

Giulio nodded, and seeing a slight look of 
displeasnre on his companion's face, was 
foolishly glad. Then, in the impulse of the 
moment, he struck the well-known opening 
bars of that melody, with its pretty ritomello^ 
with which the ItaKans accompanied their 
sonnets, and leaving it to chance how he 
shoxdd be inspired to answer that momentous 
question, as to whether he could forbear from 
telling Olympia of his love, he began to sing, 
in the accustomed plaintive recitative of the 
sonnet siQger, to the burden of his lute : — 

** Olympia, I have read the mysteries. 

Veiled by your eyes ; and I hear whisperings 
Like those from some unhandled harp that lies 

Idle, but for the wind's breath through its strings : 
Vague workings of a spirit fancy-free, 

More frequent communings with heaven than earth. 
Alas ! that I shall ere long have to see 

Some skilful hand its utmost music forth 
Call from thy soul : for the full harmony 

Of love is pain : its diapasons are 
All sorrow laden, and bring agony 

If concord. Yet, dearest, who could forbear 
Such concords to evoke ? "# 

Here he paused and looked at Olympia, and 
seeing the deep conscious blush on the yoimg 
girl's face, he dulled the twang of his lute to 
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a mere murmur, and concluded his sonnet, in 
a lower voice : — 

** Not I, whose fires 
Consume me with the heat of strong desires." 

Surely never was maiden so delicately and 

so ingeniously made love to 1 She would have 

been adamant to resist such a declaration, for 

the sonnet, in the Italy of that day, was the 

most rare and delicate incense that a lover 

could offer. Few men in Italy who frequented 

ladies' society but learnt to touch the lute 

and sing to its accompaniment ; and some 

could even chronicle their own emotions and 

their mistress's charms in ballad, song, or 

canzonet of their own making ; and some few 

even were skilled enough to turn a sonnet, 

with all its difficult intricacies of rhyme, pause 

and metre. 

Music in some fashion had, indeed, come to 
be an accompUshment without which a lady 
could hardly be won, for now great feats of 
arms were impossible. Fighting — ^that is, real 
hard fighting, accompanied with wounds and 
death — ^was unfashionable. For the astute 
and somewhat effeminate Italians, it was too 
rough and too brutal an occupation. If such 
work had to be done, it was deputed to foreign 
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adventurers, to Germans, English and Swiss^ 
whose sole business and pleasure was the 
giving and receiving of hard knocks for pay. 
A fiddler is rarely a fighter, and the Itahans 
were a nation of fiddlers and lute-players. We 
read in our school histories, that for a free 
man in Sparta it was a Kberal education to 
ride well, to use the bow well, and to tell the 
truth. The Italians rode well, but neither 
used the bow well nor told the truth. They 
were too clever. To win ladies' love at least, 
they thought, it was not necessary to copy the 
Spartans too closely. Perhaps they were 
mistaken. 

At any rate, there was a great deal more of 
manliness in Giuho than in the average 
Italian of his day. He had a strong sense 
of honour, a quick jealousy of his family's 
and his native town's good fame, and on the 
sole occasion of his wearing armour, he had 
borne himseK like a man. Some of the praises 
Olympia had heard of his prowess on that day 
— ^praises rather Hghtly won, perhaps — ^were in 
truth ringiQg in her ears with the notes of his 
lute, as her lover sang of his love ; and perhaps 
they sounded as loud as that love-song itseK ; 
for there are women whom the tale of a brave 
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fh^A will utir more than the somid of a 
imrrip^ft. 

Bo Oiixlio had declared his love, and Olym- 
pia Ferrati had accepted it. The lute was 
played on no more that day. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

GiuLio Vbscx)na resolved in good earnest to 
turn Majolica painter. His first attempt had 
been passed through the kiln. The blots of 
paint and smudges made by his xmpractised 
brush had been melted by the fierce heat of 
the fire, and had run into and blended with 
the figure, giving a mellow tinge to the white 
ground ; and while his ignorance of the coloujrs 
had led him only to hazard a blue monochrome 
drawing of the figure, this tint, coming into 
harmony with the dull red of the surrounding 
pattern, and set off by the scroU in olive-green 
in which he had written Olympia's name, pro- 
duced a beautiful colour harmony and effect ; 
and Giulio determined to use in his future 
work none but these three colours. His 
mistress was always by when he worked, and 
she it was who served as the centre of his 
picture. He was indefatigable; and there 
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came, in time, to be some truth in his some- 
what wild boast, that every vase and jar 
should be a mirror which should reflect the 
fair form and face of Olympia Ferrati. 

If a man in that age, when to bear arms 
for his country stiU was a freeman's first duty, 
chose to derogate — ^for it was in truth dero- 
gation then to love the arts — ^if he did elect 
to enter upon some other occupation than the 
one most fitting, Giulio Vesoona did right to 
choose to follow the now forgotten art of the 
Majolica painter. 

If there is anything at all ennobling to men 
in cultivating the laws that concern the har- 
monious blending of colour, or of musical 
sounds, or those that underlie the sweU and 
flow of rhythmic notes, or the kindred flow 
and swell of contour and gradated shadow — 
and mankind seem to agree that there is some 
such ennobling element in aU this — then Giulio 
Vescona did well to pick out from other such 
employments the art of transferring to vases 
of the Majolica ware the tints which last on 
them for ever ; for in what other production of 
human artifice do we find the same rich and 
vivid harmony of tone-colouring ? Look at one 
of the landscape dishes of the Urbino ware, with 
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its tones still as rich as when it left the Win — 
with its depths of sapphire sky, its light blue 
hills, its orange-tawny sands, its grey rocks and 
the vivid green of foliage and of turf — or one 
of those capricci dishes of Pesaro or Deruta, 
where the brush has revelled in fehcitous 
combinations of strong blues and oranges and 
browns, and the eye still follows with dehght 
the grotesque ingenuity of a master's fancy ; 
or look at a battle-piece, crowded with action, 
with its hardy colouring, and breadth and flow 
of outline ; at a dance of nymphs and satyrs, 
and its fine contrast of rustic feminine grace 
and rustic unoouthness and vigour — and com- 
pare such work as this with the effeminate 
and finikin performances of the potters of 
Sevres and Dresden : compare their pale and 
sickly tones, where, in spite of the workmen's 
fear of venturing upon the stronger tints, false 
colouring perpetually occurs; compare their 
feeble outlines, where, despite the timidity of 
their pencils, false notes in drawing are per- 
petually struck — with the true, manly art- 
work of the old Majolica painter. 

Assuredly no potter's art that the world 
has yet known can be named with the work 
done by those of MediaBval Italy. 

YOL. II. H 
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Giulio entered the guild of Olympia's father, 
and old Ferrati gave his fall approval ; but 
it was clearly not his policy to bestow his 
daughter upon the young man unless the 
Vescona family shoxdd approve likewise. No 
overtures had yet been made in this direction, 
and the Potter, accepting his prisoner's parole, 
permitted Giulio to depart to Bosciano, in 
order that he might himself get his father's 
consent to his union with Olympia. 

Old Vescona most emphatically refused it, 
and bitterly upbraided his son for his abandon- 
ment, to a degrading love, of the tradi^ons 
and interests of his family and of his native 
town. 

Giulio returned after a few days, redeeming 
his word to the Potter to re-enter into cap- 
tivity ; for to break a parole, even in those 
degenerate days, was a thing not to be 
thought of, even had Giulio had no particu- 
lar reason to prefer captivity in Pesaro to 
freedom elsewhere* 

In the meantime, important aflfairs were 
taking place. The Pesarites had, as we have 
seen, long ago invited the chief of a company 
of the so-called military adventurers, or Con- 
dottieri, to help them to end the long feud 
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with their neighbonrs of Eosciano ; and 
Giulio, returning to Pesaro, heard on all sides 
accounts of the terrible prowess of this famous 
captain. 

Norlano — so was his own surname, Nordlan- 
gen, Italianized — ^was bom of German parents, 
and bred in the camp of his father, a soldier 
of fortune. He added something of Italian 
culture and subtlety to the fierceness partly 
derived from race and partly from an educa- 
tion among the rough Free Lances of the North. 
Conspicuously overbearing and cruel among 
men whose trade was to be ruthless, Nord- 
langen, or Norlano, had succeeded by acclama- 
tion to the chieftainship vacant at his father's 
death. 

The merit of these mercenary troops was, 
that they fought infinitely better than any 
armies of native soldiers. 

It is a measure of the moraUty of those 
times that gain was a stronger incentive to 
hard fighting than love of country, and that 
the courage of the alien hireling soldier was 
more to be trusted in battle than that of the 
patriot citizen. 

The Italy of those days was scoured by 
<5ompanies of foreign men-at-arms, who, being 
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no better than bands of disciplined robbers, 
drawn from the jloatiag scoundrelism of every 
European nationality, pillaged the unwarlike 
and distracted populations of Italy, and, when 
booty grew scarce, hired themselves out to 
fight the battles of one State against the 
other. Indifferent to the cause which they 
supported, they fought best for the highest 
bidder, and they fought only while pay and 
plunder lasted. It was their poUcy not to 
shrink from the terrorising reputation of 
their evil deeds, and there was no need for 
them to magnify either their cruelty or their 
rapacity. They treated their effeminate em- 
ployers with insolent contempt, and the 
victims of their arms they subjected to every 
species of outrage and infamy. 

Such were the allies whom the Pesarites 
had invited to take their part agaiast the men. 
of Kosciano. When Giulio returned to Pesaro, 
the first news he heard was that the advanced 
guard of a body of three hundred horsemen 
were at the gates of the city. He had hardly 
reached the Potter's house ere the twenty 
troopers who composed the vanguard entered 
the town : large-limbed men, on strong, rough 
horses, with unkempt sandy hair and beards^ 
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staring beneath red, shaggy eyebrows fiercely 
at men and insolently at women. They 
ranged the streets, and dispersed through the 
town to the quarters destined to the various 
companies of their troops who were to follow. 

When the main body, an hour after, ap- 
peared, the people of Pesaro had shut and 
bolted the gates and doors of their houses, 
and were gazing, not wholly at their ease, 
from windows and balconies at the serried 
lines of Free Lances, as they defiled in order 
through the streets. 

The clang of kettledrums and the bray of 
trumpets summoned the Potter's family to the 
balcony, and with them Giulio, to see the 
men hired to fight against the liberties of his 
fellow-citizens. 

As the unmusical but stirring clangour of 
horns and drums beat out the monotonous 
rhythm of a warrior's march, it seemed that 
horses as well as men were animated by the 
voice of the music, so perfect was their array, 
and so steady and uniform was their tread. 
Oiulio, not unaccustomed to estimate the 
value of military bodies, saw at a glance that 
there was in these troops more fighting power 
than he had ever seen in any soldiery of native 
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birth. There was much, too, that was un- 
usual about these men. He was astonished 
by their great stature — ^giants they seemed to 
him as compared with his own countrymen ; 
he was struck by the strength of their heavy 
war-horses ; he noticed that, unlike the Italian 
horse soldiers, these foreign fighting men 
carried only the lightest armour — a breast- 
plate, and a morion or Hght casque, without 
any vizor. Except the cuirass on the body, 
and the protection to the head, the CondottierL 
indeed wore no armour at all; their limbs 
were quite free to use the lance — ^far heavier 
than those in common use — ^which each bore 
sloped upon his shoulder. Giulio appreciated 
at once the advantage in offence which to be 
so unweighted must confer on such stalwart 
soldiers. Besides the ponderous spear, each 
trooper had fixed at his saddle-bow an arm 
that was unknown to Giulio — a double-headed 
battle-axe with exceedingly long handle. The 
young man, noting the stem order which 
reigned in their ranks, the solid tread of their 
horses, and the gleam of ferocity which even 
their strict discipline could not repress, was 
soldier enough to perceive how surely the best 
Italian troops would be overborne by the 
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shock of saoh men and such horses, and how, 
being down, the heavy axe, with the free 
sweep of these brawny arms, would crash 
through hehnet and skull. 

In the midst of the procession of horsemen 
there passed half-a-dozen Ught field-pieces, 
each drawn by four horses — an arm formidable 
in those days as much from its novelty and 
strangeness as from its actual effectiyeness. 

In the rear was the chief himself, riding 
alone. 

Men and women spectators, with their 
memories fiUed with tales of the daring and 
cruelty of the mercenary soldiers, had let 
their eyes range along the ranks of these 
stem men, in search of a chief who should 
represent such an incarnation of superior 
fierceness as should correspond to the reputa- 
tion of the famous captain whose deeds had so 
impressed them. The marvellous success 
which had attended the arms of Norlano was 
no doubt due chiefly to the discipline which 
he enforced upon his followers, as well as to 
his own great skill in tactics and manoeuvring, 
but the qualities which most fiUed the popular 
ear ' were his prowess in fight, his reputed 
superhuman strength and activity, and his 
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stem cmelty to the Yanquished. Stories were 
rife of Tictories won louider his command at 
fearfiol odds, of lallies of beaten troops, where 
Nodano, single-handed, had borne the brant 
of a whole company in a narrow pass, tUl his 
men, haying re-formed, had gained the Tictory. 
Again, it was told of him how a besieged city, 
lefiotsing to surrender at discretion, was stormed 
and taken, and the inhabitants, men and 
women, deUberately put to the sword by the 
orders of Xoriano ; and how, when his men 
stayed their hands from veiy weariness, when 
none but a few women and children snrviTed, 
the ressitment of their captain was even then 
not appeased; and how he had sold these 
wretched creatones — Christian sonls — into 
csqpmity to the Saracens* 

It was, then, with no small astonishment 
liiat the Pessrites. gaiing npon the great cap- 
tun« fcvond him no taller or bigger a man than 
lus companions. He alone of his men boie 
jijHther aims nor annoor, saxe onhr a da@^^ 
in a gddsti sheafh by his side. A £iir man, 
of from twenty-fine to thirty^ with short hair 
ig roGond his t^emples. his small silky 



moastache. bis frir skin and pleasant smile, 
made las jqppeamioe a singnlar conizast to 
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that of Ms haxd-featnred companions, and he 
seemed to be a younger man than the youngest 
among them. 

Olympia Ferrati, with her unconscious and 
unacknowledged admiration of the nobility 
that Kves in daring deeds, in spite of the 
reflection that this man's sldll and bravery and 
resources were to be used against her lover's 
native town, could not resist, even before she 
had seen him, some feeUng of awed esteem for 
the renown of the Condottiere commander. 

When he came into her sight, as she stood 
with Giulio at the balcony, when she saw how 
unlike he was to her ideal of such a relentless 
soldier as report had painted him, when he 
reined in his horse for an instant, and when 
he looked up with courteous but unfeigned 
admiration at the fair girl he saw at the 
balcony of the Potter's palace, then she turned 
pale suddenly, and grasped the marble top of 
the balustrade before her. 

"These men," said Giulio, "are the 
scourges of our country, and the time will 
come when they will destroy those who hire 
them as well as their enemies ! " 

Olympia did not answer. 

" All true Itahans," he went on, " should 
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see that these wolves are far greater enemies 
to them than any of their own countrymen 
can be, and it wonld be a good and patriotic 
work to slay this arch traitor and renegade — 
this man who has no regard for loyalty and 
honour, who laughs at any faith between man 
and man, and cares only to enrich himself 
with the gold of our slaughtered people." 

" He is wonderfully handsome," said Olym- 
pia, not having attended to Giulio's tirade nor, 
indeed, sufficiently reflecting to whom her 
remark was addressed. 

Giulio Vescona was again entrusted with a 
mission to his father. It was to bear to Eos- 
ciano the ultimatum of the people of Pesaro. 
Certain strong places, commanding forts and 
passes, certain privileges to levy bridge and 
market tolls — ^rights in truth origkially apper- 
taroing to the city of Pesaro, had by the 
strong hand been usurped by the men of Eos- 
ciano. They were now summoned to surrender 
these acquisitions to the rightful owners of 
them, and if not restored unconditionally, 
Pesaro would agaia appeal to the fortune of 
war, this time reiuforced by its foreign auxili- 
aries. It was thought that no ambassador 
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could plead for the rights of Pesaro so elo- 
quently as Yescona's own son, for no ouo could 
so little desire a rupture of peace as Giulio, 
and no one could so truly and impartially 
report the strength of the new allies of Fcsaro ; 
and the Potter, now by no means anxious to 
precipitate what he saw would bo the destruc- 
tion of Bosciano, so framed his demands as to 
make them, if possible, acceptable to the pride 
of his neighbour Yescona. 

The young man left Pesaro with a heavy 
heart. Anxieties which he could not dcfiue 
oppressed him. Of a truth, he despaired of 
the issue of the forthcoming struggle. Eos- 
ciano and Pesaro had as yet contended on 
such equal terms that the balance had hardly 
ever inclined to one side or the other, and 
now the Pesarites, aided by such a renowned 
master of the art of war as Norlano, could not 
fail to overthrow their ancient enemies. He 
knew the obstinate pride of his father and 
brothers, and he could not but fear that any 
warning of his might seem to them to be 
dictated by his own desires. He foresaw that 
they would disregard the forebodings with 
which he himseK contemplated the issue of 
a contest under the new conditions. 
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Moreover, lie had other causes for anxiety. 
Lovers build up their jealous fears on slight 
foundations, and Giulio, never very trustful in 
the strength of Olympia's love for him, had 
erected an immensity of doubts and appre- 
hensions on the sudden change of countenance 
in his mistress when she had encountered the 
admiring gaze of the young captain of the 
mercenary band. His subtle ItaUan brain was 
busy at work in accounting for a circumstance 
so seemingly insignificant. Keenly scanning 
the unconscious face of his mistress at that 
moment, he had ascribed her emotion to a 
cause not by any means reassuring to his belief 
in her constancy to him. 

With these thoughts moving him to un- 
wonted depression, he reached Eosciano. 

Giulio had rightly apprehended the pride of 
his father, and he found himself, as he had 
expected, utterly incapable of shaking old Ves- 
oona's resolution to maintain the ancient repu- 
tation of Eosciano by force of arms. Vescona 
was indeed preparing for a stubborn fight ; he 
was strengthening his strong places, barricad- 
ing streets and approaches, manning the city 
walls, and raising the whole country side to 
join the citizens in defence of their lives and 
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their liberties. He desired to gain time, and 
though nothing was further from his thoughts 
than to yield to the demands made upon him, 
he sent conciliatory messages to Pesaro, while 
for the present he detained his son in Eos- 
ciano. 

Old Vescona could appreciate, far better 
than his boastful tone to his fellow-citizens 
gave token, the urgent danger which threat- 
ened his people, GiuHo's reports confirmed 
his own private apprehensions that he had 
much to fear from an open contest with the 
new-come troops. The whole force of his mind 
was set to find some mode of encountering the 
crisis in his country's fate. He would not 
have hesitated at an attempt to outbribe the 
mercenaries hired by Pesaro to turn their 
arms upon their employers. He might, he 
thought, easily have tempted men so uncon- 
scionable to a treachery which should include 
the pillage of that wealthy city, but that the 
resources of Kosciano were insufficient for any 
sort of preliminary bribe. Again, he could 
not hope to reconcile it to the obstinacy and 
pride of his fellow-citizens to accept the terms 
of the Pesaro men and surrender the places, 
which they had seized, with the hope of re- 
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covering them when the fortune of war shonld 
promise to be more in their favour. Flans 
such as these suggested themselves to him, 
but he rejected them in favour of one bold and 
crafty in conception, and by no means below 
the standard of the social andpoKtical morality 
of the period. He perceived that what was 
chiefly to be feared in the strangers was the 
tactical skill of their chief. In this and in 
their implicit obedience to him Vescona ima- 
gined, not without reason, that much of their 
superiority resided. Let their commander be 
removed, by means fair or foul, and he con- 
ceived the main element of danger to Eosciano 
would be gone. Norlano was residing, as he 
learnt, in the Potter's house, with whom also 
Giulio lived; and facilities for carrying out 
the deUverance of his feUow-citizens could not 
but be within easy reach of his son. Assassin- 
ation by poison or the dagger was practised 
by all classes in the Italy of those days, and 
when the father proposed it to the son, it oc- 
curred to neither that it was disgraceful to 
slay an unguarded man ; rather, indeed, that 
it was honourable to rid their feUow-citizens, 
by any means whatever, of an unscrupulous 
man made their enemy by mercenary motives, 
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and now incited to their utter destruction by 
the most dishonouring cupidity. 

There was nothing in the moral code of that 
day to cause Giuho to shrink from his father's 
proposition. It had abeady come home to 
him that the destruction of such an enemy as 
Norlano was a citizen's duty, and he accepted 
his father's commission with a sense that he 
had before him the accomphshment of a dan- 
gerous but honourable enterprise. 

Only he would not condescend to the use 
of poison, against the reiterated entreaties of 
old Vescona who saw imminent danger to his 
son from an open attack on such a hfe as 
Norlano's, guarded, no doubt, at all times and 
at all approaches by his troopers. 

^^ No," said GiuHo, " I will not commit so 
vile a desecration of the laws of hospitality. 
I have been well and loyally treated in the 
Potter's house, and I will not have it said 
that I was base enough to use that hospitality 
to plot against the life of his guest. The wolf 
shall die this very night by my hand, but it 
shall be fairly, fighting man to man. 

And with this resolution, not to be shaken, 
Giulio departed. 
Vescona did not confide to his son, whose 
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scruples and whose loyalty to his Pesarite host 
he half distrusted, the whole of the plan which 
he was meditating. What he intended was 
to leave the gates of Eosciano at the head of 
four hundred horsemen immediately after the 
departure of his son, and with these men he 
proposed to surprise the town of Pesaro, whose 
walls, he rightly judged, would be slaokly 
defended by the garrison in the security they 
would naturally derive from the presence of 
their foreign auxiliaries. A bold stroke like 
this was, as he reflected, the only chance of 
preserving the independence of his territory. 
Moreover, if the leader were out of the way 
— and Giulio promised faithfully that the at- 
tempt should be made so soon as he reached 
the city — if the foreign soldiers were thrown 
into confusion and consternation by the sud- 
den death of their leader, the surprise would 
be only the more likely to be successful. 

It was a desperate venture, but the fortunes 
of Eosciano were, as Vescona knew, utterly 
desperate. 

"WMle his father was, unknown to Giulio, 
making his preparations for a night surprise, 
the young man rode sadly and slowly in the 
moonless night towards Pesaro, threading the 
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lanes among the orange and chestnut groves 
which he on the plain country between the 
two cities, bearing the heavy burden of a 
lover's jealousy and oppressed with his resolu- 
tion to conunit a perilous deed of violence. 

In the meantime, Olympia Ferrati and 
Norlano, the Potter's guest, sat together in 
the guest-chamber of Ferrati's house, a large 
and loffcy room, richly famished and richly 
decorated according to the ideas of those 
times, and as befitted Ferrati's great wealth. 
The floor of white marble was covered only 
in one or two places with small square carpets, 
of Persian or Syrian workmanship. The loffcy 
walls were hung to the height of a man with 
tapestry, on which, embroidered in needle- 
work, a cavalcade of knights and ladies wound 
in procession through a sylvan landscape. On 
a narrow sideboard were fruits and flowers 
piled in goodly heaps on dishes of the brilliant 
faience ware of Pesaro and Urbino, and red 
and golden wines filled tail flasks of Venetian 
glass. Curtains of thin Oriental silk kept the 
night air from flaring the flames of the dozen 
silver lamps which hung from the ceiling, and 
similar silken hangings of thicker material 
hung across the doorway of the chamber. 

YOL. n. I 
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Olympia's favourite birds, parrots of green 
and rosy plumage, clawed their way uncouthly 
along the rods to which they were chained, 
and a bright-coloured goldfinch — an Italian 
lady's commonest pet — ^perched on her finger. 
Norlano, sitting at Olympiads feet, watched 
her caresses of the bird. 

The Condottiere commander was not a man 
so inured to camps but that he could adapt 
hJTTisetf with ease to the intercourse of more 
refined society. Himself of gentle birth, and 
often passing from one to another of the 
ItaHan Courts, he had of necessity seen much 
of the manners of the more highly bom and 
highly bred, and had learned to like the habits 
of a softer life than his own. 

" No, Olympia Ferrati," he was saying, and 
his glance upon her, and her answering look 
showed how far he had advanced in the girl's 
favour; *^no," he said, "you little know 
what a life it is which you think so pleasant 
a one." 

"But, if not pleasant, at least a noble one. 
To be for ever stirred by the memory or the 
prospect of brave deeds — ^what could a brave 
man better desire than that ? " 

Norlano smiled, playing with the golden 
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scabbard of his dagger, and watched admiringly 
the enthusiasm of his companion, 

** Oh ! if I were a man, it would be the life 
I should long to lead ! *' she said. 

"It is a sterner one than you think, and 
if it were not that we are hardened to the 
misery we cause, even we, I suppose, could 
hardly bear to witness it." 

"The glory of it would make me forget 
everything else," said Olympia. 

Norlano looked curiously into her eyes. 
" Could the glory of it, Olympia, lead you to 
follow the fortunes of a Free Lance ? " he said 
in an earnest voice and a lower tone. 

Olympia blushed deeply, and for a few 
minutes neither of the two uttered a word. 

"Ah!" said he, "it is not so hard a life 
that we ever lack good quarters and good 
cheer ; but, for all that, it needs no weak boy or 
maiden to live with us and endure our ways! " 
Then Norlano, seeing Giulio's lute upon the 
table, took it up, and pinching out a few 
rough chords with a hand more used to the 
lance than so effeminate an instrument, in a 
deep bass voice trolled forth the following 
rugged stanzas, little fitted for ladies' ears and 
silk-tapestried rooms. As he sang, the bird 
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on Olympia's finger, startled by the rough 
voice and twanging notes, fluttered up to the 
cornice. 

'^ Though we plant no vine, and we bow no com ; 
Though we own no flock, and we till no ground ; 
Yet we never know want, who follow the sound 
Of the drum and horn. 

'Tor us the wine-press foams with wine ; 
The wool is spun, the flocks are fed ; 
The cup is fllled, the board is spread. 
And maidens smile. 

'^ But, unmoved, we must fire the town, and worse — 
Unmoved we must hear the captive moan ; 
The widow weep, and the dying groan. 
And the orphan's curse. 

" Then, girl, do you choose with us to rove. 
Content with a life in marches spent ; 
Content with life in a soldier's tent, 
And a soldier's love ? 

'^ She must learn to endure the battle-cry. 
The maid who would be the warrior's bride ; 
To see blood flow in a crimson tide — 
And the wounded die." 

He laid down the instrument and took 
Olympia's willing hands in his, and looked to 
her face for the answer he expected, but he 
saw in it only the reflection of the sudden 
terror of some sight which had met her gaze. 
Giulio Vescona was at that moment standing^ 
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in the doorway ; with one hand he was hold- 
ing np the silken drapery suspended before it, 
with the other he ^vas loosening the dagger 
which hung in a sheath at his belt. 

He had advanced to the middle of the room 
before the girl had time to cry out, and before 
Norlano had seen that a third person was 
present. 

"Stand forward and defend yourself!" he 
cried to Norlano as he continued to advance. 

Norlano rising quickly from his seat saw the 
young man approaching him threateningly. 
With one single bound he had leaped upon 
Giulio, and had seized his arm and uphffced 
hand. He held wrist and dagger aloffe, as in a 
vice, and then reaching his other hand, which 
had grasped Giuho's throat, he began with it 
slowly to unclasp the fingers which convul- 
sively clutched the handle of the dagger. 

" Spare him ! " cried Olympia, reading her 
new lover's purpose in the stem Hght in his 
eyes: "Spare him!" she screamed, "he knew 
not what he was doing — ^he was mad!" She 
threw herseK at Norlano's feet and clasped his 
knees. " Spare him, I have done wrong, I 
have betrayed him ! " 

But he did not heed her. Giiiho's strength 
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gave way. The dagger was in Norlano's hands 
and he used it. 

"I never spare an assassiQ," he said, as 
GiuKo sank down faiating upon the floor 
beside the still kneeling figure of Olympia. 

It was a mortal blow, for the hand that gave^ 
it was not used to strike twice. 

Ah! Olympia, kneel beside him, raise his 
falling head, tear open the blood-soaked clothes 
over his breast, and see if your strong hands 
caii stanch the blood from that ugly wound. 
Kiss him once agaiQ, press your lips on those 
eyes that are growing dim, but which stUl look 
at nothing but you — ^that is the best service 
you can do for him now, and for that matter^ 
it is the last you will ever render him. Do 
you wish to soothe his remaining moments ? 
Tell him you love him, swear it, and let hiTn 
know his rival hears: concentrate aU the 
embers of your forgotten love and kindle them 
for him into a last flame. Let the wretched 
boy die still beUeving you loved him. Hi& 
ears are dull, teU it to him in the trembling of 
your hot lips pressed agaiQst his cold ones. 
Let him hear you curse his murderer, who 
stands looking curiously and cynically down at 
both of you. It will do Giulio good and 
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Norlano no harm, for he will know how to win 
you back to him again when he wishes ! 

There came an ominous sound upon the 
chiefs practised ear, as he stood watching this 
scene ; the clatter of horses' hoofe down the 
street. 

Almost as lie heard the sound, the quick 
apprehension of the Condottiere, used to 
treachery in every form, connected it with the 
event which, had just occurred, and he con- 
cluded that a surprise of the town was being 
made in connection with the frustrated attempt 
upon his life. 

A company of his best troox>ers and all his 
artillerymen ^were quartered in the Potter's 
house. The half-dozen guns belonging to the 
band ^were drawn up iu the courtyard, and the 
men tliemselves, gunners and troopers, were 
drJTilriTTig together in the large hall below. 

In another moment a body of fifty Hosciano 
horsemen ^were in the square in front. The 
IxGSLvy gate leading into the courtyard of the 
lionse i^as ^wide open, and as Norlano reached 
the yaxd. he saw that to close it at any risk 
was tlxe oidy chance of averting the destmo- 
tion odf liiH men. A dismounted trooper was 
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pftcJTig backwards and forwards, sentry-wise, 
in the gateway, armed with the battle-axe 
alone* The Boseiano cavalry wheeled rapidly 
in the square and advanced at a trot towards 
the entrance to the Potter's courtyard. Kor- 
lano snatched the heavy axe from the stupefied 
sentry^s hands, and bid him shut to the gates. 
He himself rushed forward upon the advancing 
enemy, and swinging the ponderous axe high 
in the air, he brought it down with a resound- 
ing crash jxjpon the steel-plated boss on the 
feiehead of the foremost horse. Plate and 
skoll alike gave way, and the animal was 
feDed to the ground as an ox is felled by the 
Uow of a pole-axe. 

The flash of the steel axe-head, the sudden 
une^qpected assault, the Ml of their leader, 
encumbering the passage of the column, had 
arrested its advance for an instant, and before 
it was again in motion, Koiiano had darted 
back thrcm^ the closing gates and they were 
shut in the very foce of the men of Bosdano. 

The disciplined soldiers of Xoriano, aroused 
by the cry of the sentinel and the noise of tiie 
aiffiay* had already foimed in line in the court- 
jaidf and awaited the commands of their cn^ 
taioL He lost not a moment in ordoing jjm^ 
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horses to be saddled and the cannon to be 
loaded. In the meanwhile, the whole body of 
Eosciano cavahy, scattered among the streets 
of the city, had been attracted to the chief 
square by the shouts of their baffled com- 
panions. The din increased outside the court- 
yard with the increasing throng, and mingled 
with shouts and curses came the quick re- 
peated blows of sledge-hammers and spear- 
handles on the gates. 

Norlano had pointed each piece himself 
upon the gateway, and now the gunners stood 
expectant, with lighted lintstock, beside the 
cannon, and the thirty mounted troopers were 
drawn up to the right and left of the artillery. 

Presently the gate hinges yielded to the 
rain of blows upon them, and the massive 
gates themselves, pushed against with lance 
points from the outside, fell suddenly inward. 
A dozen mounted spearmen pressed in, and 
fifty more were following them, crowding into 
the narrow entrance, and beginning to spread 
out into the space inside. Not till then did 
the chief give the order to fire, and the six 
guns, loaded to the muzzle with pieces of 
jagged iron, with pebbles and with bullets, 
<5arried wounds and death into the swarming 
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masses of the enemy. Horses mortally 
wounded reared and fell back upon their 
riders ; others, untouched, but terrified at thb 
unwonted explosion of artillery, or with 
wounded riders on their backs, turned and 
galloped back through the entry, breaking the 
ranks of the troops outside. Then the familiar 
notes of the Condottieri's charge sounded on 
the trumpet and kettledrum, and headed by 
their chief, and armed with their battle-axes 
alone, the thirty troopers charged upon the 
armed multitude in the square. Trained men 
on trained horses, they swung their aaies with 
fierce strength and deadly accuracy among the 
thickest of their foes, and these, armed with 
their unwieldy lances — a weapon unadapted 
to a close medley — ^were at a disadvantage in 
spite of their disproportionate numbers and 
their heavy protecting plates ; for the axes of 
these Northern horsemen feU with such crush- 
ing force that the fine Milan plate armour 
crumpled like paper under them; and where 
the shield intervened to deaden the stroke, 
the rider was often pushed from the saddle by 
the weight of the blow, or again the sharp 
edge of the axe glancing from the polished 
armour, fell on the horse's neck or quarter and 
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disabled him, and horses thus wounded, mad- 
dened by paiu and fright, galloped riderless 
about the square, and added to the confusion 
and the uproar. All this time the loud mono- 
tonous '*tuck " of the mercenaries' drum, and 
the angry braying of the horn, were calling 
together the various bands of the adventurer's 
company from their quarters, and they, coming 
up and seeing the flash of their comrades' 
axes in the indistinct Ught of the now rising 
moon, joined in the melee. 

The fight continued for an hour, and by the 
time the moon had risen clear and fall above 
the hills near the sea, her light fell upon 
the large square strewed with dead bodies of 
the men and horses of Eosciano — ^fell upon 
splintered lances, broken swords, and dinted 
shields. Except a handful of men who 
succeeded in forcing their way out of the 
city, the whole of the assailing party had been 
cut to pieces by the Free Lances. 

My story is all but at an end. The annals 
of Pesaro, indeed, relate at full length how, 
a few days after the death of , Vescona and his 
three sons with the flower of their soldiers, 
in that night attack, there followed the siege, 
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the surrender, and the cruel sack of Eosoiano. 
The to\m was fired, and those of its inhabit- 
ants who could not escape into the woods 
were either butchered or sold into captivity. 
The town of Eosciano, which had hitherto 
been the rival of Pesaro, came with its de- 
pendencies to be a mere appanage of that 
city ; and it is at the present day sunk to the 
level of an insignificant village which the 
traveller does not often care to leave his road 
to visit. 

The indignation felt by Norlano's band at 
the nearly successful night surprise, in which 
they were disposed to detect a treacherous 
connivance on the part of the men of Pesaro, 
had like to have been followed by retaUation 
of a stem and profitable kind upon that 
wealthy city itseK; but their vengeance was 
arrested by their captain, who found his 
motive for doiug so in the interest which he 
felt in the Potter's daughter. 

Olympia soon forgot to reproach herseK for 
her inconstancy to her first lover. She easily 
persuaded herself that his death was not 
brought about by her faithlessness, and she 
came in time to consider that even faithless- 
ness was hardly chargeable against one who 
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had given so Uttle of her heart as she now 
discovered she had given to Ginlio Vesoona. 
With Norlano she well knew it would be 
different. It was no haK-love that Olympia 
gave to the hardy chief of the company of 
adventurers. Her strong passionate nature 
found in him her true ideal. The love of 
such a woman as Olympia Ferrati, given to 
such a man as Norlano, could never turn to 
inconstancy. 

The life stories of these two persons are lost. 
In the confused seethe and surge of ItaKan 
history the German Free Lance and the beauti- 
ful girl who gave him her love were, iudeed, 
remarkable characters. A man eminent as he 
was for exkaordinaiy daring and for many 
great warlike virtues, and a woman who could 
appreciate the nobility of these virtues and 
love their possessor, deserve to stand out from 
the historical canvas crowded with figm'es of 
intriguers, of men and of women lost to all 
sense of human faith and honour, with no 
respect for what is noble, and no contempt for 
what is base ; but it so happens that after the 
capture of Eosciano, the hitherto conspicuous 
name of Norlano does not reappear in ItaHan 
chronicles. The many chances in those rough 
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times which could make, could also mgr a 
man's fortune ; doubtless, Norlano fell a prey 
to some sudden violence, or died the victim 
of some dark and unrecorded plot. 

Giulio Vescona's name still survives, though 
the world at large knows exceedingly little 
either of him or of his story. Those few 
princes or millionaires who happen to be at 
once discerning enough to care to possess, and 
wealthy enough to be able to acquire the 
rarer works of MedisBval art, know that among 
the very rarest and most precious of aU are 
the plates and vases of the faience ware 
ascribed to Maestro Giulio Vescona. So rare, 
indeed, that the few existing pieces of the 
Vescona pottery are hardly known to ordinary 
collectors or connoisseurs except by name. 
The value attached to them by artists and 
collectors at the present day seems extrava- 
gant to those who do not consider their excel- 
lence and their rarity. Each jar, plate, or 
vase contains the portrait of a young girl — 
always the same face— with low brow, dark 
wavy hair, and a face of exquisite beauty. 
Only three colours are employed in the paint- 
ing; an oUve green, a dull red, and a blue, 
but these tints are harmonized with a rare and 
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masterly subtlety, and the surface of the piece 
is always tinged by a meUow tint, composed 
of those three tones — a circumstance of itself 
quite sufficient to distinguish the Vescona 
ware from all other kinds. 

On the back of each piece is painted some- 
times the painter's signature, sometimes the 
burning hrandon or torch, his device ; and, on 
three or four, where the portrait is of unusual 
beauty and finish, there are traced, in addition 
to the hrandon J the words "J hurUy^ the 
motto of Giuho Vescona. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

It was in the time of hoops and patches, 
laced coats and swords; it was when the 
second George was upon the throne of these 
Islands ; and it was in the highly fashionable 
city of Batlj, that the events I am about to 
relate occurred. 

Many thoughtful persons wish us to beKeve 
that the ways of men and women are, after all 
is said and done, very mnch now what they 
always were, that " the great human heart of 
us " — such is their picturesque phrase — beats 
under our modem shooting-coats much as it 
did under the buff jerkins of our far-off an- 
cestors, or beneath the woad of our still 
remoter forefathers. It is an attractive theory, 
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and of course makes it quite easy for us of 
this generation to enter exactly into the 
motives, feelings and so forth, of men of the 
olden times. 

I myself go but a short way towards accept- 
ing this theory. I beheve that the prevailing 
tone of thought of every age reacts with 
immense force upon the character of indi- 
viduals; that outer circumstances powerfully 
affect the inner man. Has not one of our 
leading philosophers written a book upon the 
importance of so seemingly small a matter as 
dress ? and have I not myself seen, at a fancy 
baU, a young lady of barely seventeen drop 
the accumulated decorum of the schoolroom 
and assume, with the costume of the time of 
Charles II., aU the sprightly audacity and in- 
solent repartee of the ladies of that monarch's 
court ? If so smaU a cause can work so great 
an effect, must it not be that, when the sur- 
roundings of our hves have been so altered 
from what they were even a hundred years 
ago, our modes of thought and ways of life 
should have undergone an immense change as 
weU? 

The daily accumulating benefits conferred 
on us by our modem civilization have, for one 
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thing, made us a graver people. We have 
more to learn, more to care about, more busi- 
ness to do, and less time to amuse ourselves. 

My opinion is that our great-great-grand- 
fathers and grandmothers V7ere more lively in 
their talk than we are, and vdthout yielding 
a jot to us in our strong point of morality, 
were far more careless of the "respectabili- 
ties " than we of this generation. The fashion 
had long been set to be sprightly and anti- 
thetical, if possible witty, in conversation — ^to 
affect a gay heartlessness of mood, to laugh at 
solemn things and fine sentiments, to be any- 
tlung in the world rather than long-winded, 
pompous, or grave. With aU this levity, how- 
ever, there was stiU an underlying respect for 
what was noble and honest. He is a poor 
observer who cannot trace this feeling in the 
vmtings of those times. 

Now, I vnsh the reader particularly to note 
that at the period of which I write the fashion 
of being sentimental and gushing had not 
begun. Affectation was, indeed, in vogue, 
and of a very ridiculous kind, but it was not 
the abominable sort of affectation which pre- 
tends to the possession of exquisite tenderness 
and susceptibiUty of feeling. 
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After this short preface, I proceed to lift the 
curtain upon my drama. 

In a rather shabbily famished room, up two 
pairs of stairs, in a house in Milsom Street, 
Bath, stood a young gentleman attired in the 
uniform of the Guards, in an attitude, and 
with an expression, betokening some shght 
degree of indignation. 

I happen to possess a spirited sketch of 
Colonel Standish — such was this gentleman's 
name — ^painted in oils by a young Devonshire 
painter of the day, named Eeynolds ; and, 
oddly enough, in this picture he is standing in 
exactly the same attitude as that which he 
assumes at the beginning of my story. For a 
description of him, therefore, I need only 
copy from the picture. The gentleman stands 
bare-headed, and he "wears his own hair/* 
twisted by the hairdresser's skill on each 
temple into what were then called " ailes de 
pigeon.^' He wears a rich white lace necker- 
chief, known as a " Steinkirk," whose ends 
fall below his throat. A scarlet coat with 
dark blue facings, richly laced with broad gold 
bands, the lappels turned back and showing 
their lining of white satin; a buff-coloured 
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waistcoat, descending half-way to his knees ; 
breeches of a lighter buff, and long riding- 
boots, armed with silver spurs and drawn up 
to above the knees. A formidable tapier of 
rather extravagant length is borne, as ihe 
fashion then was, with the lult rather behind, 
and the blade dangling by the wearer's feet. 

As for Colonel Standish himself, his foce 
was one pleasant to look upon, but not, strictly 
speaking, handsome. Sjs features had a manly, 
vigorous set, which weU becomes a "gentleman 
of the army," and his taU and sinewy figure 
betokened a power of doing good service, on 
occasion, with the weapon which hung by his 
side. 

He was now clearly out of humour. He 
had evidently just come in from the street, for 
his gloves and his hat (a three-cornered one, 
black and laced with gold) were in his hands, 
both of which rested on a long waDdng-oane. 

" Eecognized me in the street, and followed 
me in here, did he ? " he was saying, as the 
curtain rises on my drama, " and wants to 
speak to me — ^the rascally Jew I " 

Colonel Btandish said this to a man-servant,, 
who was holding the door-handle somewhat 
timidly in his hand. 
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** That is what he said, your honour." 

" Then, Humphrey, tell him from me to go 
to the " 

Before the concluding word of this phrase 
was uttered, there brushed past the servant a 
short and rather stout gentleman, a few years 
older than the Colonel ; who, however, was 
evidently not the Jewish person alluded to, 
for when Colonel Standish saw him the frown 
passed from his face, and, throwing down his 
hat and stick, he came forward to greet his 
visitor. 

" My dear Sterling, I am delighted to see 
you," he exclaimed, as he held out his hand. 

Now, Mr. Sterling was nothing if not dra- 
matic. The stage was his dehght and his con- 
stant study, and he strove on all occasions to 
import its ways and pecuharities into private 
life. His remarks were generally delivered in 
dramatic style, with rounded sentences and a 
certain weU-known professional roll in the 
utterance. Even so simple a matter as 
shaking a friend's hand should, he thought, 
be accomplished after the mode of the theatre. 
Accordingly, taking his friend's right hand, 
palm upwards, in his own left, he held it so 
for a moment, while he prepared to bring 
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dowa his own uplifted right upon it with a 
hearty smack. 

** Welcome, my gallant friend ; welcome to 
Bath," and the right hand descended with the 
premeditated smack ; " you have just arrived, 
hey ? " 

The Colonel laughed. "I have been here 
a fortnight," he said. 

" Ha ! " said his friend, " and no one knows 
of it. A mystery, by heavens ! " He retreated 
a few steps, crossed his arms, and looked 
curiously at Colonel Standish, as if his interest 
in him had suddenly grown stronger. 

" Sterling," said the Colonel, " did you 
meet just now on the stairs with a gentleman 
with an aquiline nose, eyes rather near to- 
gether, lips " 

" Describe the child of Israel no farther," 
said Mr. Sterling, with his pompous stage 
manner; "I saw a fellow below who once 
helped me to get to the bottom of my own 
purse. Is he doing as much for you ? And is 
this your mystery ? " 

Colonel Standish nodded. 

" Ah, I see it all ; " and Mr. Sterling looked 
grave, and adopted an attitude expressive at 
once of sympathy towards his friend and of 
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perfect discretion on his own part, in the 
event of any confidences being imparted to 
him. That is to say, he nodded his head 
several times slowly, and compressing his 
lips, placed his forefinger upon them. 

" Sit down, SterHng, my dear fellow, and I 
will tell you a long story," said Colonel Stan- 
dish, unbuckling his swordbelt, and clattering 
that weapon down upon the table. 

The two men sat to the table, and during 
Colonel Standish's narration it was " as good 
as a play," as our country relations say, to 
watch Mr. Sterling's " moving countenance." 
At one moment he seemed plunged iuto the 
deepest gloom; at another, lost in astonish- 
ment; and again, recovering by a seeming 
miracle, convidsed with laughter, as the story 
went on. 

"In the first place," began the Colonel^ 
"please to recollect that my name is no 
longer Colonel Standish, but Mr. Barton ; but 
this is a secret between us two." (Mr. Ster- 
ling's dumb show of discretion was over- 
whelmingly re-assuring.) "I came down 
here. Sterling, some days ago, to escape from 
a cloud of duns in town. I go out by day- 
light for the first time this morning, and that 
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confounded Jew gets wind of me in a moment, 
and runs me to earth like a fox." 

" Very sad, indeed," said Mr. Sterling. 

" It would be sad enough if it was my doing 
or my fault. It is neither. It is purely the 
result of cironmstances.** 

" As how ? " inquired his confidant. 

"Why, yon must know that my father. 
Lord Valentine, who I believe is rich enough 
to pay off the National Debt, and buy up Sir 
Eobert Walpole at his own price, and who, 
therefore, ought to be the last man to wish his 
only son to marry for money, has taken it into 
his head that I am to marry an heiress. He 
has cast abont him, and has finally fixed upon 
the daughter of a West Indian planter, whose 
wealth I beUeve to be fabulous." 

" Did yon object to his Lordship's proposi- 
tion?" 

"Did I object, sir? Indeed I did. Civilly 
and dutifully, but firmly. 'What,' I said^ 
* you expect me to marry a woman with the 
mannprs and breeding of a Jamaica negress, 
whose conversation is probably of nothing but 
sugar hogsheads and puncheons of rum, whose 
skin I firmly believe to be black, and her nose 
as flat as — as ' " 
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"Devilisli civil and dutiful, indeed," put in 
Mr. Sterling. 

" Firmness, Stirling, only firmness ; and 
then my father — ^being the most obstinate old 
gentleman in Great Britain, and v^hose natural 
obstinacy w^as at the moment aggravated by 
a fit of the gout — swore that, unless I obeyed 
him, he w^ould cut off the very liberal allow- 
ance he has hitherto made me. I told him 
that, so far as the lady was concerned, I did 
disobey him then and there, in the fullest 
sense of the word * disobey,' and the allowance 
was accordingly cut off. I immediately repair 
to London, make sundry arrangements with 
the Jews, and continue to live as before. My 
friends, the usurers, at last get clamorous for 
some, return of their advances — dun me to 
distraction in London — I escape to Bath, and 

here, by all that is disconcerting, I am 

discovered by the worst of them all." 

" This is bad enough. You must satisfy 
this vulture to some extent, or he ynH bring 
the rest of his tribe upon you." 

"I must give him all I have left, then — 
promises." 

Sterling, who was at bottom a warm-hearted 
feUow, began to feel in his pockets, shaking 
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his head ruefully as he did so, impelled to this 
pantomimio show by his customary theatrical 
instincts. 

"Ha, ha, ha!" laughed Colonel Standish. 
" Don't, my dear Sterling, I beg you, or you 
will make me feel as if I had told a moving 
tale of poverty to stir your charity ! Don't 
I know well that you are further gone on to 
the road to ruin than myself, and can't help 
me to a stiver for the life of you ? " 

" True enough," said Sterling, recovering 
his gaiety. " Positively now, Standish, do 
you know I should feel flattered to find a 
Jewish gentleman on my staircase. They 
have sucked me quite dry so long ago that 
they have given up even dunning me. Now^ 
believe me, Standish, when the first little 
perplexities of insolvency are over, you wiU 
find a positive relief in having parted with 
all your money and all your credit. There 
is a prevalent opinion that want of money 
makes a man sad. It is an error, sir. Look 
at me. How has ruin affected me ? Am 
I despondent ? Have I any of the base 
flavour of poverty about me ? Not a bit of 
it!"- 

Then striking an attitude, and looking hard 
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at the cornice of the room, he declaimed from 
a then famous play — 

" Above my head let waves of sorrow roll, 
I still retain the empire of my soul." 

Only he did not say " my soul," but " me 
«oul," Its the players do. 

Colonel Standish applauded this tirade 
against riches, q.s seemed required of him, 
and the Uttle gentleman *^took the stage," 
as the phrase is — ^that is, he walked up and 
down the rooni, breathing hard, and with a 
flcomfal expression upon his face, the his- 
trionic afflatus being for a moment or two stiQ 
strong upon him. 

"Now, my good fellow, be serious for five 
minutes while I impart the most important 
portion of my history to you. You have as 
yet heard only the beginning of my troubles." 

" Impart — ^impart," said Mr. Sterling, sitting 
down. 

Colonel Standish did not sit, but strode up 
and down as he spoke, from which it may 
be inferred that this part of his narration was 
of a more personal a^d interesting nature than 
his previous communication. 

"Now, Sterling, not to keep you in sus- 
pense, I want your help in a matter in which 
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yon ean do me real service. You must knovr 
that not only have I fallen among thieves — 
that is, among the Jev^s, that is, in debt — 
but I have also fallen '* 

** Not iQ love ? " cried Mr. Sterling. 

" Precisely 1 " said the Colonel with em- 
phasis. 

«< When ? Where ? Hov/ ? My dear Colonel, 
this is news indeed." 

" Hush, sir I This is my secret — my 
mystery, which must go no further than 
your ears." 

^^No, no. Of course »ot. But begin; 
what is the lady's name ? " 

" OUvia." 

*^ And her surname ? " 

*^ I never asfced her." 

" Who are her friends ? " 

" I don't know.'^ 

'' What fortune has she ? " 

" I have not an idea." 

"But, my dear sir, what the devil do you 
Imow about her ? " 

"Nothing, except that she is the hand- 
somest, best, bravest and most lovable 
woman iu the world, and that I mean to 
make her my vnfe if she vrill let me." 
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^ Have you known her long ? ' ' asked the 
puzzled Mr, Sterling, 

**I made her acquaintance last night; but 
listen, and you shall know aU I know myself. 
I have told you why I can't go out by day. 
To make amends for my imprisonment during 
the hours of daylight I sally forth at night. 
Yesterday, after nightfall — ^the time when owls 
and debtors venture out — I took my way 
towards Marstock Heath, near this city. 
Suddenly, as I was walking along in no very 
agreeable contemplation of my unfortunate 
circumstances — suddenly, I say, I was startled 
by the sound of a woman's cry for help. I ran 
forwards into the darkness, and was in time 
to come upon two footpads attacking the 
soKtary occupant of a chair. The chair- 
men — cowards or accompKces of the thieves 
—had fled, and the rascals were engaged 
in rifling of her bracelets and necklaces 
the occupant of that chair — a lady, sir, 
who " 

" In short, the fair Olivia." 

'' Exactly," said Colonel Standish, '' I 
drew my sword " 

** And beat off her assailants." 

" I did so. Then, her chairmen having run 
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away, I escorted her on foot to the town, 
where I proenred her a fresh conveyance. 
Upon this she took leave of me, begging me 
as a favour not to follow her to her home or 
ask her name; bnt — ^in order, she said, that 
she might hereafter thank me more formallj^ 
for my assistance — she demanded my name 
and address." 

. " And I suppose," said Sterling, " that still 
further to complicate the mystery, you refused 
toteUher?" 

" Not at all. True, I could not teU her mj^ 
true name, for the reasons I have given you ; 
so I was forced, against my wiU, to give her 
the one I have assumed." 

" Humph ! " said Sterling, reflectively, 
knittiQg his brows and crossing his arms. 
Deriving no .immediate inspiration from this 
expletive, he repeated it. " So, my friend," 
he said, after a long pause, *^ after having 
spent your fortune, quarrelled with your father, 
and provoked your creditors, you now ask my 
help to marry a lady of whose name, character, 
family and reputation you know nothing, and 
who is in precisely the same state of ignorance 
in respect of youself." 

" You have summed it up like a judge, 

TOL. II. L 
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Sterling ; and what is your verdict ? Will 
you help me ? " 

" My verdict is that you are very rash ; but 
if you want my help you shall have it. Here 
is my hand upon it — ^but have a care, my dear 
Colonel, have a care/' 

While this treaty was thus being ratified, 
the ^^high contracting parties" — to borrow 
a phrase from that most absurd of all slang, 
the language of diplomatists — ^heard the sound 
of approaching steps and the rattle of swords 
against the bannisters of Colonel Standish's 
narrow staircase, as the wearers ascended. 

The steps and the swords are those of two 
gentlemen of the class then known as "fops" 
or "beaux;" afterwards as "dandies" and 
" exquisites ; " and, during that decadent 
period of taste and moraUty, the Eegency, as 
"bucks" and "bloods." 

Ah! my deax reader, if I could wield the 
powerful descriptive pen of some of my con- 
temporaries, what a picture would I not give 
you of Sir Hector Bellairs and Mr. Peacock, , 
as they came into the room ! How I would 
depict the dazzling magnificence of their 
dresses, their velvets, lace and satins, which 
made the work-a-day and well-worn uniform 
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of Colonel Standish, and the sober olaret- 
colonred snit of honest Mr. Sterling look quite 
dingy. Then, how graphically I would bring 
before you the airy grace with which the one 
managed his snuff-box, and the other a gold- 
topped, clouded cane. How Sir Hector would 
purse his mouth up quite small, till his words 
came out in little rounded phrases, like peUets 
out of a boy's pea-shooter. How his companion 
adopted a lisp and simper, as being the more 
telling species of affectation. How both 
gentlemen pointed their toes, and took little 
•minuet-like steps, and, ever and anon, gave 
sidelong glances at the mirror. 

Such were the two gentlemen who were 
now about to honour Colonel Standish with 
a morning call. The very fine gentlemen and 
the fine ladies of those days were, perhaps, on 
the whole, the most artificial beings that ever 
walked upon the stage of this world. In an 
age of artifice, frivoUty and imreaHty they 
moved, the wonder of ordinary men and 
women for the pitch to which they carried 
their extravagance. Let it not be supposed, 
however, for one moment, that the typical 
beau of those times was an empty-headed fool. 
His pretensions were far too great for a man 
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without 3oine stuff in him to attempt the pror. 
fession ; and the wits of the men and women 
of society were too much sharpened by practice 
to allow these pretensions to pass without 
criticism. The beau generally set up for a 
wit, and always for a newsmonger and retailer 
of small scandal. He was ever being severe 
upon the foibles of others, and ever having to 
make verbal defence of his own. To be 
amusiQg 9,t any price was his sole object, and 
maKce ^nd slander his chief stock-in-trade, 

"Your servant, gentlemen," said the occu- 
pant of the room. 

*^ Your most obedient," said the two beaux, 
bowing. 

"And so, Colonel Standish," said Mr. 
Peacock, with his pleasant simper, " we owe 
to a fortunate accident the discovery that you 
have been in concealment for the past fort- 
night in Bath." 

"Nay, nay," said Sir Hector, "respect the 
Colonel's secret ; though, to be sure, all Bath 
isftdlofit." 

"Indeed!" said Colonel Standish, "how 
has that bome about ? " 

"Why," said Mr. Peacock, "did I not see 
and recognize your servant Humphrey in th^ 
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street this moming? And though he would 
have denied your presence here, I discovered 
it from our common friend, old Levi, who was 
at that moment coining from your door. So 
Bellairs and I guessed immediately why you 
were here in seclusion," 

" And I see that you lost no time in making 
it public,'* said Colonel Standish. "WeU, 
gentlemen, I need not say I am vastly obliged 
both for your curiosity and your kindness." 

"Hang it. Colonel," said Mr. Peacock, "we 
knew nothing of any motives you might have 
for secrecy. If I had guessed that you vrished 
your being here to be uuknovm — ^you should 
have confided in me. Let me teU you I can 
keep a secret as weU as anybody." 

" Of course you can," interrupted Sir Hector, 
" and Colonel Standish wUl certainly have re- 
course to you when he wants a really discreet 
confidant I But enough of this — there is more 
important news abroad than your enforced 
seclusion, my dear Colonel. "What say you to 
a highway robbery, perpetrated upon a lovely 
young lady, a rescue, and " 

"And an elopement," threw in Mr. Pea-* 
•cock, who did not like his brother beau to 
have all the telling of the story. 
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" An elopement ! " said Mr. Sterling ; " that 
is a queer termination to a story of a robbery." 

" Queer enough," said Sir Hector, ** but so 
it is. The story is this : Yesterday evening, 
a yoimg lady passes across Marstock Heath, 
on her way home from a rout at a neighbour- 
ing house. Taking advantage of the darkness 
of the night, and tempted, no doubt, by the 
reported value of the lady's jewels, five — ^some 
say ten — desperate cut-throats attack her 
chair. For a time a sturdy resistance is made 
by the chairmen and by her footmen. Five 
of the assailants are leffc for dead upon the 
ground. At length numbers prevail, and the 
lady's attendants are overpowered. Egad I 
sir, the chairmen, from whom we learned the 
story, are hacked about like two of Homer's 
Tieroes after the siege of Troy ! " 

" The brave fellows ! " exclaimed Colonel 
Standish, very gravely. 

" Aye, indeed ! But what think you ? Tha 
whole thing turns out to have been precon- 
certed, for no sooner are the lady's defendera 
overpowered, than an uDknown gentleman 
runs up, puts to flight, or seems to put to 
flight, the remaining five highwaymen, and 
immediately elopes with the lady." 
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" Upon my word," said Colonel Standish, 
" a very probable story. And pray, Sir 
Hector, has the lady's name been made 
pubKc ? " 

" Why, now comes the strangest part of the 
whole affair ; for the chairmen have most 
positively declared the lady they were carry- 
ing to be no less a person than Miss Olivia 
Tempest." 

"What!" cried Mr. Sterling, with a con- 
scious look across at Colonel Standish, " Miss 
Olivia Tempest ? " 

" Aye, sir," answered Mr. Peacock, " Miss 
Tempest, the finest woman in Bath, or in all 
England, for that matter — ^the richest, the 
prondest, the handsomest of created beings ! " 

"Who breaks more hearts in a week than 
other fine women do in a lifetime," said Sir 
Hector Bellairs. 

"The niost conceited, finikin, extravagant 
coqnette in the three kingdoms ! " roared out 
Mr. Sterling. 

"Not a bit of it," said Sir Hector; "the best 
bred and most charming person of my ac- 
quaintance." 

"Tut, tut, sir," said Sterling; "a foolish, 
extravagant woman, with her heart set upon 
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nothing better than lap-dogs, French fans, and 
old china.'* 

^^Now, Mr. Sterling, let me finish my story," 
said Sir Hector. "As I was telling you, 
Colonel Standish, though the chairmen de- 
clared their burden to have been Miss Tempest, 
and though it is thus incontestably proved 
that the lady did elope with her pretended 
rescuer, yet, extraordinary to relate. Miss 
Olivia Tempest was seen returning to her 
house last night, as if nothing had happened." 

Sir Hector took a pinch of snuff, and really 
looked quite disconcerted. 

" Then," said the Colonel, " it is rational to 
conclude that this lady is Hot the heroiue of 
the adventure, or else that the whole story is 
a fabrication." 

"Quite out of the question, sir," said Sir 
Hector, with some indignation. "Your con- 
clusion is a most uncharitable one ; for let me 
tell you. Colonel Standish, that to divert a 
slander of this kiud from its possible object is 
equivalent, in a case like this, to libelliug 
every woman in the town." 

" So that," retorted the Colonel, " accord- 
ing to your notion, true charity would consist 
iQ connecting some victim or other with 
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every scandalous rumour that may be in- 
vented," 

" It is a solemn duty we owe to society, sir," 
answered Sir Hector. "But come. Peacock, 
the matter cannot rest here, we must pursue 
our investigations. Your servant, gentle- 
men." 

And the protectors of reputation and as- 
sertors of the rights of society took their 
leave. 

"Now, Standish," said Mr. Sterling, "I 
begin to pity you from the bottom of my soul." 

"Why so?" 

"If your imknown mistress should really 
prove to be Miss Olivia Tempest, as it seems 
probable from the talk of these mischief-makers 
that she is, then you may make up your mind 
to say good-bye to quiet and peace of mind, and 
to welcome days and nights of heartburnings, 
jealousy and quarrels. You are in love with a 
woman who has more whims than a madman, 
more changes than Proteus, more charms than 
a siren ; who is as inconstant as the moon and 
as uncertain as the sea ; who has more per- 
plexities, uncertainties and unaccountableness 
in Ijier than a tornado, a whirlwind and a dead 
calm all in one ! " 
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" My dearest friend," said Colonel Standish, 
^ddedy seizing him by both hands, "yon 
absolutely delight me ! Your description has 
inflamed me ! This is the very woman I have 
been looking for in vain all my life. Have I 
not had experience enough of our fashionable 
ladies — ^wax doUs in fine clothes? Don't I 
know that the best of them are little better 
than new editions of their great-grandmothers, 
with no more life, spirit, fancy, or variety than 
mummies ? Do you think, sir, I am the man 
to marry an Egyptian mummy? Do you 
imagine I could ally myself for life to one of 
the painted, farbelowed, monotonous, sluggish, 
weU-trained marionnettes that the world of 
fashion chooses to call women? And am I 
going, do you think, to condemn myself to sit 
down to the life-long game of matrimony with 
a partner who has not much more soul or 
vitality than one of the stone griffins over my 
father's park gates ? 

" No, no. Sterling. Here is a woman whom 
I know to be witty, for I have talked to her ; 
whom I know to be beautiful, because I have 
looked upon her ; and of high courage, because 
I have seen her act in a moment of peril. I 
see, from all you tell me, that she is not one of 
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those slow, dull, stupid women who fear to 
step out of the old circle of proprieties, but one 
who knows that a woman can be sprightly 
without sascrificing her reputation, and that 
wit need not be the opposite of virtue. You 
abuse her, I am sure, because you take her 
character at second hand; while those fools, 
who were here just now, praise her because 
she has had the wit to make herself accept- 
able to their world of beaux and scandal- 
mongers." 

" Well, well ! " said Sterling, " I see you are 
yery far gone. Advice was never a strong 
point with me. I never offered it that it was 
taken, nor ever could bring myself to accept it 
as a gift. Nevertheless, I have one hope left, 
and that a pretty strong one. There are more 
Olivias than one in Bath. Pray Heaven that 
your adventure may have been vri.th any one of 
the sisterhood rather than v^th Miss Olivia 
Tempest ! '' 

Then the two men were silent. Mr. Ster- 
ling drummed on the table vri.th his fingers. 
He was thinking of the lady's reputed ex- 
travagances — ^the current talk of Bath — and 
making up his mind that, after aU, Standish's 
acquaintance was in all probabiHty not Miss 
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Tempest ; Standish, playing with his sword- 
hilt, was reflecting how particularly bright 
the lady'^ eyes had seemed to him, and how 
Tery sweet was her smile, in the light of the 
link-boy's torch, as he handed her into her 
chair. 

At this jmictnre, a ring came at the door, 
and presently appeared Humphrey bearing a 
letter. 

Colonel Standish did not tear open the 
letter with that impatient frown which men 
60 dunned as he had been are apt to use 
with their correspondence. This letter, in- 
deed, on the face of it, did not proceed from 
a creditor. It had quite another look on it. 
Nay, it appealed to other senses than the 
sight against such low judgment of it ; and 
this appeal was wafted gently upwards, in a 
little gale where the violet contended With 
the rose, — ^I use the deKcate phraseology of 
the day. To speak plainly. Colonel Standish 
perceived at once that the letter was from a 
lady, and, as is the way vnth the love-smitten, 
he *^ entreated it gently," turning it over, 
Speculating as to the handvmting, looking 
curiously at the C's, and S's, and D's. 
Then, seeing Mr. Sterling's eyes fixed upon 
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him, he went as far towards blushing as a 
Colonel in the Guards can go, and immedi-- 
ately opened the letter. He read it through ; 
then he glanced at Mr. SterKng with a curious 
expression ; then he read it a second time^ 
without saying a word ; and, finally, he handed 
it across the table to his friend. 

Now, there are two ways of reading a letter 
aloud : one which we aU use ia daily life, and 
which,, therefore, needs no description ; and 
the other, a way employed on the stage, and 
consecrated, as dramatic critics know, by a 
long course of tradition. 

Is it necessary for me to say which of these 
two methods was adopted by Mr. Sterling, in 
the present case ? 

Taking the letter given to him by Colonel 
Standish, he carefully opened it out, holding 
it in his left hand ; then with a Httle dexterous 
flap upon the paper with the back of the 
right, to flatten it, and holding his head well 
back, he proceeded to read aloud as foUows : — 

** Sir, — I desire to do myself the honour of 
thanking in person the gentleman who so 
courageously befriended me last night, and 
at the same time, of explaining to him my 
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reason for having vnthlield from Mm my name 
and my address. Trusting that he vnll do me 
the favour of calling upon me at my house, 

" I am, Sir, your most obedient and grate- 
ful humble servant, 

" Olivia Tempest." 
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CHAPTER n. 

The writer of the letter whioh had so com- 
pletely realized the fears of Mr. Sterling and 
the hopes of Colonel Standish, and into whose 
drawing-room I am now going to introduce 
the reader, was still reposing after her ad- 
venture and escape of the previous night. 
The gentle reader must, on this occasion, be 
also a courteous and patient reader, and bide 
his time until the lady shall choose to make 
her appearance; by no means imitating an 
old gentleman who had found his way into 
the drawing-room already, and who seemed 
in no respect entitled to the above epithets, 
inasmuch as he was pacing up and down the 
room, muttering to himself, frowning, and 
even going so far as now and then to bang 
harmless articles of furniture with his gold- 
headed cane. 

As we — ^the reader and myself — are here in 
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the spirit, and are not likely to be overheard by 
this gentleman, and as it is probable that the 
lady may keep us waiting, I take the liberty 
of telling him that the gentleman is the young 
lady's guardian, Sir Peter Bulrose, who has 
come up from the country to pay her a visit ; 
and that he is a little angered not only at 
finding his niece and ward not up, at the late 
hour of one in the afternoon, but also in 
respect of certain other shortcomings of Miss 
Tempest which shall be set forth in due and 
proper season. 

Sir Peter Bulrose is in exactly that humour 
in which a man in a play or a novel begins ta 
soliloquize ; and if Sir Peter would only do so 
now, 'tis odds but I would make him com- 
municate a great deal of this story, which it 
is necessary the reader should be acquainted 
with. Nevertheless, this ingenious contri- 
vance of the playwright and the novelist 
is, perhaps, a little abused ; and it is scarcely 
fair to make soliloquies do such hard service 
in fiction, considering how extremely rare 
they are in real life, always excepting those 
sohloquies of two, or at most of three words, 
used by some persons in moments of anger or 
irritation. 
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This form of soliloquy was certainly being 
freely employed by Sir Peter, but it told no 
story, save of his impatience. 

At this moment the door opened, and an 
exceedingly smartly dressed maid-servant, fly- 
ing a multitude of coloured ribbons from cap, 
sash and shoulder-knot, entered the room, and 
was not a little startled at the presence of the 
old gentleman, who faced her with so angry a 
frown that the china chocolate-service on the 
tray in her hand shook and rattled in sym- 
pathy with her own trepidation. 

** Oh, Sir Peter ! Please, I didn't know you 
were here." 

"Why, who the deuce is this?" said Sir 
Peter, unceremoniously raising the pretty 
maid's chin with his cane, and disclosing to 
view a distressed and blushing countenance. 
"Not Farmer Mytton's girl from the mill, 
whom I saw, not a year ago, running after the 
cows with bare feet and red arms, at Staves- 
acre Manor ? " 

"Yes, Sir Peter," said the girl, with a 
curtsey; " I am your worship's servant, Patty; 
I am her ladyship's, own maid now." 

" Humph ! " muttered the guardian, " and 
if this is the maid, what must the mistress 

VOL. n. M 
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have come to ? Well, girl, and at what hour 
does Miss Tempest generally rise ? " 

" May it please yon, sir, that depends upon 
the hour at which my lady might retire to 
rest." 

"That would be at about nine or ten o'clock, 
I suppose ? " 

"Oh, Sir Peter!" said the maid; "that 
was all very well at Stavesacre Hall, but we 
lead a very different life here. We are never 
earUer than one or two ; and if there is a ball, 
a rout, or card-playing, her ladyship thinks 
nothing of coming home at three or four in 
the morning." 

" The devil she does not 1 " said Sir Peter. 

" Well, then, I presume that your mistress, 
being risen, takes a smart walk to gain an 
appetite for her breakfast of bread and milk, 
or oat-cakes, such as she was used to at 
Stavesacre?" 

" A' smart walk and oaten-cakes ! " said the 
httle maid, in affected horror. " Lord, no ! 
Sir Peter ; liothing so countrified. Her lady- 
ship breaks her fast in a genteel way, and 
trifles over a chocolate a la Vanille and a 
macaroon, while she is entertaining her 
visitors." 
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" What 1 '* asked Sir Peter, " my nieoe 
receive visitors in the morning? What 
visitors, pray ? " 

"Why, sir," said Patty, getting qnite to 
pity Sir Peter's ignorance, "the beaux, to be 
sure, who come to talk over the newest 
scandal, to compliment my lady on her looks, 
or condole with her, if she should have the 
vapours." 

"Vapours, indeed ! Why, Patty, Miss Tem- 
pest did not know the meaning of the word a 
year ago." 

"No, indeed, sir/' said Patty, quite seri- 
ously ; " my mistress has learned a great deal 
flince she lived with your worship at Staves- 
a,cre Hall." 

" Well, well ! " said Sir Peter, " perhaps we 
are none of us too old to learn ; and I have 
learnt something myself to-day. Now, my 
^1, run and tell your mistress that her old 
uncle has come to Bath expressly to see her, 
and has already been waiting two hours in her 
drawing-room." 

While Patty trips off on this message, as 
fast as the high heels of her shoes wiU allow 
her to go without actually tumbling upon her 
little retrotLsse nose, I must tell the reader that 
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Sir Peter, thongli, as mil have been gathered, 
rather a cross-graiiied person, and one shame- 
faUy ignorant of the ways of the poHte world, 
was by no means an unamiable or unworthy 
gentleman at bottom. At the present moment, 
his thoughts ran chiefly upon his ward, of 
whose goings on in the gay city of Bath 
rumours, which, we will hope, were greatly 
exaggerated, had reached even so far as 
Stavesacre Hall, and brought up Sir Peter in 
hot haste and grave anxiety of mind. 

Olivia Tempest was the daughter of the 
Baronet's younger sister, whose husband had 
left England many years before, made a very 
large fortune, and, dying, left his already 
motherless child to the guardianship of his 
brother-iQ-law, who had received his orphan 
niece at Stavesacre HaU twelve years before 
my history commences. 

. Sir Peter was a widower with an only son, 
and the boy being mostly at school or college, 
the little girl had no playmates of her own sex 
or degree, but she was of a character which 
made such a privation of small importance. 
A frank, bold, loving child, she quickly grew 
into the affections of aU around her, and with 
particular rapidity into those of her uncle, who- 
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soon began to regard her with the love of a 
father. She dehghted in country pleasures as 
he did, hated the very idea of fine people, fine 
dresses, and fine doings, as much as her uncle 
did ; and thought with him that to gaUop about 
the country on a good horse was the height of 
human felicity. It is very clear that my 
heroine was on the high road to become a 
hoyden ; but this was not to be. 

As Olivia' grew up, Sir Peter began to fore- 
see that a great heiress as she was would, in 
the natural course of events, be likely to marry 
and leave him. The thought was extremely 
distasteful to him. Then did Sir Peter con- 
ceive, in his wisdom, that a match might be 
brought about between his son Tom and his 
niece, and that he would thus always have 
about him the two beings whom he loved best 
in the world. 

Alas! when did the contrivances of old 
people ever control the affections of younger 
ones ? 

Tom Bulrose and Olivia Tempest liked, but 
never dreamt of falling in love with each 
other. They were capital friends, sworn com- 
rades — ^but nothing more. 

Stni old Sir Peter would not see this. "The 
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boy and girl had been brought up together,'^ 
he said, ^^ and in the common course of things 
they would some day fall in love with each 
other." 

Indeed, so certain was Sir Peter of this, 
that his conscience began to, prick him* 
Being a high-minded and honourable man, he 
asked himself whether he was quite justi&ed in 
throwing the young people so much together, 
and thus deliberately promoting his son's 
marriage with a wealthy heiress, of whom he 
was himself the guardian. He came to the 
conclusion that it would be wrong. Presently, 
a way out of the difficulty presented itseK. 

Lady Lucinda Glenmoy, the young widow 
of an Irish peer, and a cousin of Olivia 
Tempest, a lady of great wealth and of the 
highest fashion, wrote about this time, begging 
Sir Peter to allow his niece to spend a year 
with her in London and Bath. Sir Peter 
consented. This year was nearly expired, and 
he was now to learn how his niece's tastes and 
ways had changed since she had romped with 
the squire's dogs, and galloped her pony over 
Stavesacre manor. 

We will now open the drawing-room door 
again, and give entrance to a young lady, 
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attired so exquisitely that I hardly like to 
venture upon a description of her dress. 

A rich GhinS silk, having upon its white 
ground bunches of piok rose-buds, which 
seemed almost to melt into the material, a 
pair of dehcate little satin shoes, with pink 
heels and rosettes, a string of pearls in her 
hair, descending to her neck, and making a 
triple coil rather tightly round it. The dresa 
cut square aud low in the front, for it was 
allowed to ladies id those days, to appear — ^if I 
may use a conscious bull — ^id evening dress all 
day long. On her head an elaborate erection, 
where pearls, pink velvet, and powdered hair 
were worked into a harmonious whole. Her 
Httle hands, gloved with grey kid reaching 
half way to the elbow, held a closed fan. 

This was quite a yoimg lady, of perhaps 
nineteen or twenty; a very slim figure, but 
not quite so absurdly narrow across the 
shoulders as the fashion then chose to exact 
of its votaries ; and the face — ^I really do not 
believe that ladies now can boast of the 
exquisite, shell-hke, transparent complexion 
of those days. Perhaps its beauty in this par- 
tdonlax c^se was enhanced by the powder in 
the hair ; perhaps by the two black patches 
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—one at the comer of that pleasant mouth, 
another to the left of one of those large, grey, 
honest-looking eyes, cunningly placed just 
where the arch of the eyebrow is lost in the 
smooth whiteness of the temple. Is there 
a httle help of a black pencil in the perfect 
archiQg of that eyebrow? Perhaps there is, 
and a faiQt touch of rouge in the tender 
colouring of those cheeks. Anyhow, it is no 
more than youth and a clear complexion can 
easily carry off ; and powder in the hair, it is 
well known, is apt, without such assistance, 
to make its wearer appear too pale. 

Sir Peter looked at this lady and did not 
recognize her, but Miss Oliyia Tempest knew 
her uncle perfectly. If she had been a young 
lady of the present day, she would uncere- 
moniously have run up and kissed her 
guardian. But young people were not so 
forward a hundred years ago; and, fond as 
she was of Sir Peter, and glad as she was to 
see him, she did no more than come towards 
him and take his hand, making up, however 
in her pleasant looks for the demonstratiYeness 
of our modem manners. 

"What! liTvy!" he said; then, kissing 
her on the forehead, ^"I did not know yon. 
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Great heavens, girl 1 " he said, holding her by 
the hand at arm's length, *'is this the fine 
lady they have turned my little Liwy into ? 
"Why, child, yon mil never care to go back 
to Stavesacre HaU again, and play with Juno 
and Fan, and ride npon Cyclops, Yon never 
think of those old times now, I'll warrant." 

"Dear uncle," said Ohvia, "do yon think 
I can ever forget all your kindness, and how 
happy I have been v^th yon ? " 

"Well, well ! " said Sir Peter, getting grave, 
for he felt that his lecture must begin. 

Miss OHvia Tempest was not given to be 
shy, nor was she usually very reticent of 
speech. Indeed, a common reproach against 
her was that she was a great deal too free 
with her tongue, and quite regardless of the 
persons to whom she made her sharp speeches. 
She would set down a wit who bantered her, 
or a fine lady who attempted to patronize her, 
as fireely as she would quite ordinary people. 
Nevertheless, she now hung her head in her 
guardian's presence, as if she felt that she had 
been quite naughty and deserved a scolding. 

" Oh, Liwy, Liwy 1" said the uncle, shaking 
his head severely at her, " these are very bad 
reports I hear of you." 
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It must be borne in mind that Sir Peter 
Btdrose, tbongb not strict in regard to the 
pleasaQt Uttle vices of country life, suoh as 
drinking, swearing, or horse-racing, had a 
countrymau's horror of the proceedings of 
people of fashion, and was prepared to be 
severe accordingly. 

" Dear me ! Uncle Peter, what reports ? '* 
said Miss Tempest. 

"Very bad ones," said the uncle, shaking 
his head. " That you waste your time in balls 
and masquerades, your money in card-playing 
and dress, and your health in sipping tea and 
ratafia." 

"What horrid accusations, uncle," said 
Miss Tempest, beginning to assert her old 
rebellious spirit under a scolding, " and what 
besides ? " 

" And that you are risking your very repu- 
tation, maybe, in the conversation of beaux 
and fashionable fine gentlemen." 

" Odious imputation ! " said Miss Tempest, 
with a most nonchalant air, and positively 
affecting to Hsp. " What more ? " 

" That you pass hours in the society of 
female gossips and slanderers, devising with 
them the ruin of innocent reputations, forget- 
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ting that your friends will tear your own to 
pieces, the moment your back is turned." 

" Oh, what dreadful friends 1 " said Miss 
Tempest, this time pretending to smother a 
yawn with her hand. 

"Laugh on, madam," said Sir Peter, begin- 
ning to warm with his work, and really doing 
it very well. "And, to complete the picture, 
you spend a small fortune weekly in haggling 
over painted tea-cups, jewelled fans, foreign 
lap-dogs, Flanders lace, and Indian monkeys." 

" Monkeys ? " repeated Miss Tempest, with 
a most affected emphasis of interrogation, and 
a most impertinently fashionable drawl. 

It was unfortunate for Olivia, as regards her 
further edification by her uncle's lecture, that 
the servant, at this moment, announced the 
approach of our friends, Sir Hector Bellairs 
and Mr. Peacock. 

The beaux of that day always stopped on 
the litairs to comb out the curls of their 
peruques, and to examine their patches and 
cravats in the pocket glasses which they 
carried with them for the purpose ; so there 
was a moment's respite before the entrance 
of the gentlemen. 

"Ohl Uncle Peter," said Miss Tempest, 
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suddenly dropping Her fine-lady airs, and 
speaking rapidly in her natural voice, " I mnst 
vsram yon of the character of these gentlemen ; 
they are the tv70 most dangerous people in all 
Bath. Pray believe not a word they say. 
The two hunt in couples; Mr. Peacock in- 
vents the slander, and Sir Hector circulates it. 
They are the sworn foes of aU women's fame 
and all men's honour ; characters and reputa- 
tions fall at every word they utter." 

Sir Peter looked so puzzled, and apparently 
so intent on some active demonstration of 
hostility towards the coming visitors, that 
Olivia hastened to add, vdth a smile, " Oh I 
we must stand on the defensive ; only, we can 
do nothing more than be particularly polite, 
and beat them vnth their own weapons." 

Now, the truth was that Miss Tempest knew 
perfectly why these gentlemen were here to- 
day. She guessed that the episode of the 
night before must have got abroad, and she 
knew that this visit was made to get at the 
truth about it. She had particular reasons for 
desiring that no hint of it should reach her 
guardian's ears. 

The two beaux came in. They were formally 
introduced to Sir Peter Bulrose. Some un- 
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importaoit talk took place ; a few empty com- 
pliments were bandied about. 

Presently, another lady enters, as exquisitely 
dressed as Miss Tempest, also very pretty, 
though a few years older than our heroine. 
This is the lady of the house, Oliyia's cousin, 
the Lady Lucinda Glenmoy before mentioned^ 
No introductions are required, for all the 
party know one another. More formal talk 
and more Httle compliments are passed about. 
All this time it is interesting to observe Miss 
Tempest; how, with a sweet snule on her 
face, she never ceases to watch, like a skilfal 
fencer, for the first advance or feint made by 
the two gentlemen. 

Presently, a little pause occurring. Miss 
Tempest knew that the attack was at hand. 

^'Ahem!" said Sir Hector. He was, in 
truth, so put out by the keen glance fixed upon 
him by Miss Tempest, that he rather regretted 
having committed himself to an encounter of 
wits with so confident a young lady. *' I am 
rejoiced to find, Miss Tempest, that you are 
BO well recovered from — ^from ' ' 

" From the fatigues," put in Mr. Peacock, 
^^ of last night." 

"Oh, those of Lady Marden's assembly, '^ 
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says Olivia, "with a childlike innocence ; " yes, 
quite recovered, thank you." 

"And the exposure to the night air, 
madam," says Sir Hector. 

"And the surprise," adds Mr. Peacock, 
" and the — ^the long walk on the damp grass," 
says Sir Hector, veith persistent emphasis. 

"Why, Sir Hector! Mr. Peacock 1" said 
Miss Tempest, "with well-acted astonishment, 
^*what do these little disjointed questions 
mean? Ah! to be sure! yes! Hal ha! 
Yes ! Now I know. Poor Sir Hector ! poor 
Mr. Peacock 1 Poor innocent gentlemen ! " 

" Madam ! " said Sir Hector, quite annoyed. 

" How very simple of you ! Somebody has 
— ^has — ^ha 1 ha ! — ^now, pray don't be offended 
with me for laughing — oh, how very VTrong of 
thSm ! — somebody has been ta.king you in — ^I 
see it all — ^telling you that I was the heroine 
of that ridiculous adventure on the heath ! 
Oh, Sir Hector, I am quite ashamed of you ! 
What pastoral simplicity ! quite worthy of the 
golden age ! Keally, I must procure two 
crooks — one for you and one for Mr. Peacock. 
Why, do you know, I thought it was you 
yourselves who had iQvented it all." 

Lady Lucinda and Sir Peter laughed very 
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leartily at the discomfiture of the two 
beaux. 

" Now, seriously," said Miss Tempest, " did 
you really believe all this, Mr. Peacock ? and 
you, Sir Hector? " 

"Well, really, madam," said the latter 
gentlemau, positively shaken by the self-pos- 
session of the lady, " I can't go so for as to 
say that." 

"Of course not," said Mr. Peacock, follow- 
ing suit. " No, no. Miss Tempest, we have 
hardly come to that." 

Then the gentlemen told the story agam, as 
they had told it in Colonel Standish's room ; 
but this time they took care not to name Miss 
Tempest as the heroine. 

After this Sir Peter rose to take his leave, 
promising himseK to resume his lecture on a 
more favourable occasion ; and with him rose 
likewise the tv^o other gentlemen, not sorry to 
escape from the raillery of the young lady, 
who assaUed them at the door with another 
shaft. 

"And if you should make any more such 
grand discoveries, pray let me hear of them. 
Columbus was nothing to you, gentlemen." 
And the lady's musical laughter, not musical 
to them, pursued the two beaux downstairs. 
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Lady Lncinda looked very serious as OKvia 
and herseK were left together. The adventure 
on the heath had been duly confided to her, 
and, knowing the exaggerations common in 
Bath society, she had sincerely hoped the 
story would come to no one's ears. 

"My dear Ohvia," said Lady Lucinda, "is 
not this very imprudent of you? You have 
braved these malicious creatures' enmity^ 
when you might so easily have made them 
your friends — told them what really did 
happen, and begged them to report it as it 
truly was." 

Olivia shook her head. Her cousin con- 
tinued — 

" You hardly know what mischief these men 
are capable of. Now, my dear, your reputa- 
tion is gone indeed." 

"Indeed, it is not," said Ohvia, firing up; 
" I have done no wrong. And I would scorn 
to beg my reputation of wretches I despise, as 
much as a man would scorn to beg his life 
from his enemy. Let them do their worst ; 
I dare them to harm me ! " 

"Very fine, Olivia; a very pretty and 
judicious sentiment this for a young lady! 
Yon dare them, indeed! and would no more 
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beg your reputation than a man would his 
life I Oh, cousin, remember that a man's 
enemy risks his own hfe, but the enemy of a 
woman stabs her reputation in the dark, and 
can ruin her while the coward runs no risk 
himseK." 

**True enough, Lucinda, but I could not 
look to these gentlemen for mercy. It is the 
business of their existence to invent and 
spread slander, and why should they spare 
me ? I can defend myself, however ; and if 
I cannot, there is one that can and will." 

" Your friend of last night, I suppose ? '" 
said Lady Lucinda, with a little laugh; " the 
jpreux chevalier of whom I have heard so much 
already ? " 

Olivia made no answer. 

"My dear," continued Lady Lucinda, ^^do 
you know that, with aU your cleverness, you 
are only a child in the ways of the world ? " 

" It may be so," said Miss Tempest, '^but 
I have lived long enough to know a brave and 
courteous gentleman when I see one, 4^id I 
tell you that Mr. Barton is this." 

" Olivia, do reflect a little. Is it likely that 
this Mr. Barton, who you will have it is so 
high-bred, handsome, and brave, and I know 

yOL. II. N 
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not what beside, should have been here in 
Bath three weeks, and we, who know or hear 
of everything, should know nothing of him? 
Depend upon it, he is not a person v^ith whom 
a lady in your position ought to be acquaLuted, 
He is probably some penniless, haK-pay lieu- 
tenant — an oflficer cashiered for ill-conduct, 
or, mayhap, for something worse. A gentle- 
man of rank or fashion does not parade about 
with drawn sword on Marstock Heath at mid- 
night, I tell you, the darkness deceived you ; 
you were hurried into a good opinion of a man 
whose long sword had the good luck to 
frighten away two sneaking footpads. Tour 
gratitude for a paltry service makes you take 
for a gentleman a man who is certainly an 
adventurer, and probably a scamp." 

" Oh, Lucinda, how imjust you are 1 Mr. 
Barton fought for me. He attacked two men 
armed with swords like himseK, and this v^ith- 
out a moment's hesitation. He disarmed one, 
who ran off, and then attacked the other so 
fiercely that he too turned and fled. Is this 
what you call a paltry service ? A man who 
risks his life to save me from insult ? Then, 
did he not walk more than a mile with me ? 
Had I, do you suppose, no opportunity of 
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judging whether he had the bearing and 
courtesy of a true gentleman ? When I asked 
Mm neither to follow me nor to ask my name, 
did he not comply at once ? " 

"Well, Olivia, I say no more. Yon did 
light to ask him to come here, because you 
really do owe him some thanks ; but do not 
let your gratitude carry you too far." 

I do not know whether Colonel Standish's 
ears were tingling at this moment, but if there 
is any truth in that theory of the connection 
between disparagement and the tingling of the 
ears, those of Colonel Standish ought certainly 
to have been so affected ; for while the alter- 
native of scamp or adventurer was being 
offered, as it were, for his acceptance, he was 
no farther off than the step of the hall door, 
upon which he was proceeding to give a power- 
ful military knock, quite distinguishable from 
the finikin tappings of Sir Hector Bellairs and 
his friend. 

Miss Tempest's heart gave a little jump ; 
Bady Lnoinda compressed her Hps, and pre- 

« 

pared to be very distantly courteous. Never- 
theless, when the gentleman did come in, it 
was she, not Olivia, whose behaviour was the 
least composed of the two, the truth being 
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that she instantly recognized her former ac- 
quaintance, Colonel Standish, in the gentle-- 
man who was now entering the room as Mr. 
Barton ; Colonel Standish doing as much in 
regard to her. This is perhaps hardly to be 
wondered at, considering that, about three 
years before, this lady and gentleman had 
fallen in love vdth each other, or, rather, had 
done each other the honour of pretending to 
do so, and each discovering the deception at 
about the same time, both had laughed very 
heartily over the matter, and continued good 
friends ever since. 

Now, no lady, however well bred and ac^ 
customed to suppress the smaller emotions^ 
can altogether conceal her astonishment at 
seeing a former admirer walk into her dravdng- 
room under a feigned name, and profess not 
to know her from Eve. This was the conduct 
of Colonel Standish. It would, perhaps, have 
been better if he had at once confided the 
cause of his disguise to both ladies ; but such 
explanations are diflficult at any time, and par- 
ticularly so in the presence of two ladies, one 
of whom was all but a stranger to him, and 
yet a person by whom he was especially 
anxious to be thought well of. How, indeed^ 
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could he begin a long story of debt, money- 
lenders, post-obit bonds, family quarrels, and 
so forth, before those two exquisite beings ? 
Of course it was quite impossible. 

It did, certainly, stagger my hero to see, 
sitting before him with an unmistakable look 
of recognition on her face, the fair Lady 
Xiucinda Glenmoy, with whom he had been so 
particularly well acquainted; but his mind 
was made up iu a moment. He bowed very 
low to Miss Tempest, who rose to receive him, 
itnd as she extended her hand towards him 
and murmured some words of thanks for his 
gallant rescue of her, he gracefully raised that 
hand to his Ups, and with them touched the 
tips of her fingers. Then he was presented to 
Lady Luoinda, and, bowing even more formally 
low, he expressed himself as being the most 
obedient of her servants — such beiQg the 
fofmula of those days. 

The conversation took a general turn : they 
discoursed, as our neighbours say, of rain 
and fine weather. In truth, Colonel Standish 
began to feel a httle uncomfortable. Lady 
Lucinda a little angry, and, as always happens 
with three people of whom two are ill at ease, 
the conversation perceptibly flagged. Miss 
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Tempest herself b^an to think the inlerview 
net altogether a satis&ctory one. 

^^ I think,'' said Lady Lucinda, rather sfcifify, 
^^ that my cousin did me the honour to intro- 
duce you as Mr. Barton ? " 

Colonel Standish bowed. 

" Then, sir, I presmne you have changed 
your name since I used to have the honour of 
addressing you as '* 

^^ Madam, whatever name you are pleased 
to bestow upon me, I shall ever be the most 
obedient of your slaves ; " and agam Colonel 
Standish bowed. 

There is no denying that this was aggravat- 
ing conduct on his part, and that, considering^ 
how incumbent it was upon him to remember 
a lady's face with whom he had professed to 
fall in love, Lady Lucinda had every reason ta 
be quite out of patience with him, 

** Now, sir, will you positively deny to my 
face that you are " 

"Far be it from me, madam," said Colonel 
Standish, again interrupting, ^^ to deny what 
lips so fedr have uttered ; still '* 

"Come, cousin," said Olivia, laughing, 
^^ don't 3rou see you are mistaking Mr. Bartoa 
for some one else ? " 
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But Lady Luoinda was neither to be per- 
saaded nor appeased. Seeing, however, that 
Colonel Standish's seK-possession was too 
complete for any admission of his identity, 
she tried no more to, as it were, force his 
hand. She now adopted a gentle tone of 
irony, which was by no means easier for him 
to cope with. 

"You have been some weeks in Bath, 
Mr.— Barton ? " 

" About three, madam." 

" I am afraid you are not to be tempted by 
our Bath gaieties ; I think I have not yet had 
the honour of encountering you abroad." 

" The fact is, madam, that a sKght indis- 
position " 

" Ah, indeed I Not a severe one, I hope. 
Perhaps only an indisposition to leave your 
own house." 

" Oh, pray, madam, accept my words in 
their true sense. A trifling disorder — ^in my 
financial affairs," added the Colonel, under 
his breath ; " a sHght disorder. Lady Lucinda, 
has prevented my even stirring abroad." 

"Except during the night! Really, Mr. 
Barton, your medical adviser must be of an 
original turn of mind, if he recommends your 
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taking the air on Marstock Heath at mid- 
night." 

" I should explaiii to yon, madam, that 
I am suffering from a — ahem I — a complaint 
in the chest, for which, as your ladyship 
knows, the night air is siiutary." 

^* I have not carried my medical researches 
so far as to have heard of that remedy," said 
Lady Lncinda, very stiffly. 

" Indeed, madam ! Yet it is one very 
commonly resorted to for a very prevalent 
^ease." 

All this talk was taken in good faith by 
Ohvia, seeing that she had no knowledge of 
that which was known to the two parties to 
this dialogue; and Lady Lucinda herself, 
being a great deal too angry to do so, either 
did not or would not comprehend, as Colonel 
Standish intended she should, all those double 
meanings of his about complaints in his chest, 
disorder in his affairs, the night air being 
salutary to him, and so forth. He had hoped 
that his meaning would be interpreted by her, 
while Miss Tempest should, for the present, 
yemain in ignorance. 

In the meantime, as they were all at cross- 
purposes, and as nothing in the world is so 
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disagreeable as conyersation nnder Buch cir- 
cnmstaiices, he thought well to bring his visit 
to a close ; promising himself to repeat it 
when he should have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to Lady Lncinda the cause of his 
singular proceedings. 

"Poor Mr. Barton!" said Miss Tempest, 
when he had left the room. "He has evi- 
dently been ill. Now you see, Lucinda, how 
unjust you have been to him." 

" Very ill, indeed ! " sneered Lady Lucinda. 
"Does the man look ill? The most ill-bred 
and impertinent treatment I ever experienced." 

" How so ? " asked Olivia. 

" When I tell you, Olivia, that I know that 
man as well as I know you." 

" But he evidently does not know you." 

"My dear, I told you just now that you 
were only a child in the ways of men. He 
VTishes to deceive you, for some reason that I 
cannot divine. That he should attempt to 
brazen it out before me in that way is more 
than I vdll permit. That that man should not 
recognize me is absolutely impossible and 
incredible." 

Olivia grew thoughtful for a moment, and 
then she said— 
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" Lncinda, I cannot but firmly believe that 
you have made a mistake. I told you, frankly 
and fairly, what a high opinion I have of 
Mr, Barton ; but if it should prove to be as 
you say — ^if he is, iu truth, passing under a 
false name, if he has deceived me, and has 
tried to delude you — ^then I promise you that 
I wiU renounce him. From the day that I 
discover that I have been so deceived, his 
name shall never pass my lips again." 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

The Pump Boom at Bath^ a hundred years ago^ 
the place where the waters of the wells were 
dispensed, was, in truth, not a room, hut a sort 
of hall surrounded hy a low colonnade. From 
an architectural point of view, it was a mean 
and dingy huilding ; and yet, at certain hours 
of the day and at certain seasons of the year, it 
was crowded by almost aU that was fashion- 
able, noble, wealthy, beautifcd, witty, or wise in 
the three kingdoms. I could fill up a goodly 
space by telling the reader how, in this tiny 
spot, might have been seen congregated, at 
such time, statesmen, like Walpole and Gran- 
Tnlle ; wits, like Congreve and Fielding ; Court 
beauties like Bellenden and Lepel. I could 
easily make these pages picturesque by 
letting many famous, and many infamous 
chaxacters of the day pass in procession before 
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the reader's eye. But who is imposed upon 
now by this simple literary device? Who 
does not see through the trick of it ? 

The waters were at this period in consider- 
able repute. They were thought to be effica- 
cious in the restoration of tone and strength 
to men exhausted vnth dissipation, and to 
women made languid by late hours and the 
stifling air of routs and card-parties. They 
were sovereign, too, in gout — ^the only disease 
which has the merit of being fashionable ; and 
which so many high-bom fathers bequeath, in 
tail, to their sons, together vnth their broad 
acres. A man of fashion might, therefore, 
safely drink of the Bath waters and not 
derogate. It was not the wells alone, however, 
which allured the gay throng. Most of them 
came to be seen and to be talked to, and they 
came that they themselves might see and talk* 

Of all these many persons, however, with 
whatsoever motive they may come, we need 
occupy ourselves but v^ith our own party. Here 
is Mr. Tom Bulrose, Sir Peter's son, whom I 
have introduced by name, but not in person, 
to the reader ; a very handsome young gentle- 
man of some five-and-twenty years, but 
brought up rather according to the notions of 
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Sir Peter Bulrose than those of Lady Lucinda 
Gleninoy — a well-favoured, broad-shouldered 
young Englishman, good at cheering on a 
hound or finding his way over an ox-fence, 
but not, as the old song says : — 

'^ One that can flatter, bow, and dance, 
Or knows how folk behave in France.*' 

He was richly dressed, but the critical eye 
could find much to disapprove of in the fit of 
his coat, the set of his hat, or the hang of 
his rapier. And then he *'wore his own hair." 
Now, a man might do this in those days, and 
even gain some consideration thereby, as doing 
a manly and independent sort of thing; 
but if he ventured to discard the all but 
universal wig, let him beware how he 
dressed "his own hair." Let him either 
imitate Colonel Standish, who, careless as 
he seemed of his appearance, knew the 
censorious world too well to neglect his 
^^ailes de pigeon ;^^ or let him foUow the 
example of Sir Hector Bellairs, and wear a 
flowing, fall-bottomed peruque and a solitaire. 
So, this heir to a baronetcy and a fine estate, 
this good-looking and high-spirited young 
gentleman, who fully believed himself to be 
attired like all the world, and whose modesty 
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desired nothing so mncli as to pass without 
notice in the crowd, found himself, when he 
showed alone at the Pump Eoom — ^having, 
arrived at Bath with his father — ^the centr^^^f 
a disagreeably observant group. Eye-glasses 
were raised to critical eyes, and remarks 
neither comphmentary nor inaudible were 
freely made. 

One or two of Tom Bulrose's acquaintanoes 
who had recognized him, when they perceived 
the unfavourable attention his appearance ex- 
cited, drew back and shpped away. 

Some of the bolder spirits among the crowd 
of gentlemen, thinking him a fair subject for 
banter, approached him with that purpose. 
Mr. Peacock simpered, as he made hiTn a 
bow — 

*' From the country, I presume, sir ? '* 

"Yes, sir," said Mr. Bulrose. 

"Ahem! sir,'' says Mr. Peacock, vnth his 
hsp in fall activity, "and what might your 
opinion be of Bath, sir ? What do you think, 
now, of our Bath ladies ? " said Mr. Peacock, 
working his way slowly to a question which he 
hoped might provoke an amusing answer. 

" I shall wait till I see them, sir," said Tom 
shortly, who perceived the purpose of his in- 
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terrogatoiy, and was suppressing an immense 
anger — ^^I shall wait till I haye seen them, 
sir, but I am quite ready to tell you what I 
think of some of your Bath gentlemen." 

" Ha I indeed," said the beau, compelled to 
go on, because he saw that a ring of expectant 
listeners had formed itself round them. ^^ In- 
deed I Then I perceiye you are a gentleman 
of penetration — ^though from the country ! " 

"We learn more in the country than per- 
haps you are aware of , sir ; I myself can make 
ahiffc to tell a horse by his hoofs, a fox by his 
brush, and a fool by his speech ! " and Tom 
Bulrose looked straight into Mr. Peacock's 
eyes. 

"Draw off, Peacock," said his friend Sir 
Hector Bellairs, laughing, "draw off, before 
more hurt is done. That was a very palpable 
hit indeed ! " 

" The man is an absolute Cymon," said 
Peacock, turning away ; " a boor I He lacks 
manners 1" 

" Yes, but not wit," said his friend. " Take 
my advice and leave him alone." 

Now, all this scene was noted by Miss Olivia 
Tempest, who, sitting among other ladies on 
a row of chairs raised on a kind of dais in the 
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central hall^ recognized her coosiil at once, 
saw the attention of the frequenters of ilie 
room directed to his appearance, and gaessed 
immediately what was taking place. 

MisB Tempest was not of the nature of ha 
cousin's male acquaintances, and was hy no 
means inclined to desert a friend in a difficulty. 
In a moment she was making her way towards 
him, and she arrived at the moment that Tom 
hod achieved the discomfiture of the heau. 
The tables had been turned upon Mr. Peacock 
already — ^for a sharp retort or a smart repartee 
was more thought of then than in these days, 
when the tongue no longer rules the world — 
and it hardly required the appearance of the 
faHliionable Miss Tempest on the side of the 
strangoly-dressed countiy gentleman, to effect 
a complete revolution in his favour. Miss 
Tompost, however, was annoyed with her 
friends and admirers. 

*' This is my cousin, gentlemen," she saidy 
turning round upon them with rising colour 
and indignant eyes. ** Mr. Thomas Bulrose, 
sou of Sir Peter Buhx)se, of Stavesacre HaU, 
in Ilorefordahiro* He is newly come from the 
panio place, aa you seem to guess. In the 
oouutry we do not wear such clothes as here 
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in Bath — as those of us who have not lived all 
our lives in the regions of Cockayne perhaps 
are aware. My cousin will soon learn how 
much of a fine gentleman comes from his 
tailor and his peruke-maker. You know the 
poet's lines — Mr. Pope's, I think — 

' A coat, a cane, a strut, an oath or two, 
Qo very far to make our modem beau.' 

Come, Tom, you must see Lucinda, and tell 
US the news from Stavesacre. Your servant, 
gentlemen." And, with a sweeping curtsey, 
ahe left them, accompanied by her cousin. 

" A wonderful woman that ! " says old Lord 
Chatterton, standing by, and rapt in admira- 
tion of Miss Tempest's spirit. "Egad! gentle- 
men, an action that would render another 
woman ridiculous for ever, becomes her best 
of any. She can talk familiarly to a fellow in 
a coat like a waggoner's, and positively glory 
in it! See, gentlemen, how a woman's tongue 
can master us all." 

Lord Chatterton was right; it was the 
tongue that moved the world then, as it is 
the pen that moves it now. The speeches of 
statesmen like Chatham and Pitt used to win 
votes from the Opposition benches : now^ 
whose eloquence can add a single ^'Aye " to 
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a majority? A courtier's flattery, a wit's 
epigram, even a woman's cajolery then might 
decide the fate of empires — ^might stir up a 
war, or settle a peace. Now, the audience is 
too large, and such private utterances reach 
no further than the stage-boxes. The news- 
paper men prepare the epigrams which shake 
dynasties or reform abuses, and they serve 
them up to us vnth our morning coffee and 
toast. It is the pen that rules us — ^the pen of 
unknown men, uttering the brain-coinage of 
unknown men. " What 1 " I hear an indignant 
reader exclaim. " Does this vmter mean to 
iixsinuate that the speeches of A. and B., the 
Parliamentary and hustings eloquence of C. 
and D., are not the real utterances of those 
orators ? " I do, indeed ; and, furthermore, I 
take exception to the words *' orator" and 
'^ eloquence." A speech painfully learnt by 
heart, painfully spoken to the reporters — ^for 
the members are half of them asleep — ^half for- 
gotten in the delivery, with "hums" and 
^' ha's " at every sentence, vnth constant 
reference to notes held in the hand, is not 
oratory in the sense that articulate-speaking 
men should talk of oratory. 

Of course, all these little defects vanish in 
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the reporting; and speeches come out to a 
treading and simple public next morning, 
fluent, eloquent, vigorous ; their grammar set 
light, their excrescences pruned. The speaker 
is justified in the eyes of his constituents. 
He has done his work, so far as in him lay ; 
and, no doubt, "blushes to find it fame." 
And the author ? He is too busy (concocting 
other speeches, and sermons at two guineas 
a-piece) to think on the matter. Perhaps, if 
he reads the member's speech in print, he 
is mortified to find how the reporters have 
poHshedhis own style, and curtailed his super- 
fluities. 

The humble chronicler of these events 
claims, as his only title to proficiency in the 
great art of Uterary narration, that he at- 
tempts to tell, in the order of their suc- 
cession, the occurrences which go to make 
up his story. It is, therefore, incumbent upon 
TiiTTi now to teU the reader that, when Mr. 
Thomas Bulrose was presented to Lady 
Lucinda Glenmoy, a very profoimd impres- 
sion was made upon that gentleman; and 
Kkevnse that Lady Lucinda Glenmoy was 
herself most favourably impressed, at first 
sight, with Mr. Thomas Bulrose. 
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It is fortunate that, in such a simple and 
unvarnished tale as the present, the reader 
should not expect that profound analysis of 
character, nor those searching inquiries into 
the hidden springs of human action, which 
instruct and — as I make no doubt — deeply 
interest the readers of certain contemporary 
novek. Else the question, Why did these two 
people so suddenly take the first step towards 
falling blindly in love with one another ? 
might considerably puzzle the author. He 
might have contented himself with replying, 
** This lady and this gentleman began to fall 
in love, because it is the way of the world to 
do so — and, if it is not your way, sir," he 
might have been tempted to continue, *' it is 
the way of your betters." Should the in- 
quirer have rested unsatisfied with this, the 
author would have reminded him that Lady 
Lucinda Glenmoy was a woman of the world ; 
that she had lived all her hfe long among fops 
and pretended wits; that, being a person of 
sound good sense, she was heartily tired of 
them ; and was able to contrast very favour- 
ably vnth such persons the modest, unsophisti- 
cated, sensible, and very good-looking young 
gentleman now before her. 
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On the other hand, Mr, Tom Bubose hjul 
fieen few ladies save country-bred ones, who, 
as the world then was, were, when young, 
often shame-faced, shy and awkward, or per- 
fect hoydens, with the spirits and maimers of 
schoolboys. It is no great wonder, then, that 
Lady Lucinda, with her refined and gentle 
manners, her educated composure of bearing 
and her beauty, should strike Mr. Tom Bul- 
rose as a being of a new and exquisite race. 
I say that, bearing all this in mind, the 
wonder would be if these two people had not 
begun to fall in love. 

We left our principal hero quitting Lady 
Luciada's house, and by no means satisfied 
with his morning's work. He had appeared, 
so he thought, in anything but a favourable 
light. His conversation, so he conceived, must 
have seemed to her singularly abrupt and inap- 
propriate. He had hardly spoken to Miss 
Tempest herself. His reception by Lady 
Lucinda must have appeared to Miss Tem*- 
pest, he thought, suspiciously strange, and his 
behaviour to the lady of the house cavalier, 
not to say impertinent. 

He was, of course, quite mistaken, and 
Miss Tempest, entirely reciprocating that 
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high opinion which Colonel Standish enter- 
tained of her, had thought his manner on the 
occasion absolutely perfect, his modesty in 
regard to his own prowess delightful, and his 
conversation charming. 

The truth is, that my hero and heroine are 
already over head and ears in love with each 
other. This may seem strange ; and so rapid 
a seizure would, of course, have been im- 
probable, had these two persons met after the 
ordinary maimer of society ; but the siagular 
encounter on Marstock Heath must be taken 
into account, and that memorable walk home- 
wards. It was that which did it. On Miss 
Tempest's side there was the past danger, the 
delicious flavour of adventure and romance 
about it, the feeling of relief, the gratitude 
for a great service rendered to her; and, on 
Colonel Standish's part, the delight of having 
afforded timely help to so charming a person, 
and the pleasure which all true men feel in 
chastising villany. All these circumstances 
set the spirits of these two young people 
flowing, during this walk, ia the most rapid 
current towards mutual admiration and mutual 
confidences, and did more to fix their thoughts, 
upon one another than a month of fine 
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speeclies and pretty compliments spoken in a 
drawing-room. 

Colonel Standish felt that his presence in 
Bath was now too generally known to make 
it any longer possible for him to maintain his 
incognito — an incognito, also, which was very 
likely to compromise him seriously with Miss 
Tempest. He determined to abandon it, and 
to make a further arrangement with the Jewish 
gentleman who, as the reader may remember, 
had once penetrated to his staircase. He did 
so forthwith, and a few strokes of his pen to 
a new post-obit bond freed him at least from 
that apprehension of arrest, which had made 
exercise by night seem so beneficial. 

This done. Colonel Standish was a free man, 
and he made use of his freedom by walking 
straight to the Pump Koom, and there making 
himself known. On his way he met Miss 
Tempest, walking with her cousin in Milsom 
Street. 

Miss Tempest, though apparently so much 
in favour of country-made clothes, was, never- 
theless, desirous that her cousin should appear 
in dress worthy of his rank and position, and 
she was engaged, at this moment, in giving 
hiTn a Uttle lecture upon the importance of 
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such matters — a lecture which Tom Bulrose 
had good sense and good nature enough to 
listen to with deference. 

It happened that the meeting between them 
and Colonel Standish took place just before 
the shop of one of the most fashionable Bath 
tailors, to whom Miss Tempest had brought 
her cousin. Here, after having been intro- 
duced to Colonel Standish, still as Mr. Barton, 
Tom left the other two to make their way 
back to the Pump Eoom. 

They did make their way thither at last, 
but by what a course ! Having but two 
hundred yards to go in a straight line, they 
turned up by Flober Street, took the wrong 
comer at High Street, got into New Street, 
and, in fine, they were a good half-hour before 
reaching the Pump Koom. 

How fooUsh and purposeless these lovers' 
walks! And their talk, too, not a bit more 
rational. Lovers' talk I abject nonsense to 
every one's ears but their own. I might 
photograph it for the reader ; but could I give 
also the subtle, underlying meaning which 
redeemed it, for them, from being nonsense ? 
I would report it, also, if it had contained the 
one statement which Colonel Standish had 
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to make, which he had come out to make, 
and which he would now have made to Miss 
Tempest, but that he was far too much taken 
up by declarations, vows and protestations of 
all sorts to think of it. At last they arrived 
at the Pump Eoom, and, just as he was going 
to begin, Sir Peter Bukose came up, and 
claimed his niece's attention for a few mo- 
ments' conversation. Then Colonel Standish 
had no choice but to leave his charge with her 
guardian, the declaration of his identity still 
unmade. 

Miss Tempest, on seeing her uncle, became 
immediately aware that something had hap- 
pened to put him very much out of temper. 

"Olivia," he began, with a very red face, 
^*what is this most compromising story I 
hear about you ? Tell me at once there is 
not one word of truth in it. I heard you, this 
morning, deny that you had any connection 
with it. Surely, surely, you did not mislead 
US all?" 

" Oh, imcle dear, have a Kttle patience and 
you shall hear it all. You mean, of course, 
about the attack made upon me last night, 
and my rescue." 

" Great heavens, Olivia ! Is it true after 
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I heard yon with my own ears deny it most 
emphatically?" 

*' Uncle, you must be patient, or you toII 
never understand. I denied it; or rather, I 
denied that malicious and exaggerated account 
of the plain facts which was made in your 
presence, because I knew that those men 
would have taken the smallest admission of 
its truth, on my part, to be an admission 
of the whole absurd story, which they would 
have propagated on my authority. I had 
already confided to Lucinda what really hap- 
pened, and I would have told you, but that 
you went away with Sir Hector and his 
friend." 

*' Ohvia, you did very wrong. Under no 
circumstances should you have denied what 
was true.*^ 

*^I could not let these men know of what 
did not concern them. Besides, dear uncle, 
you do not know their character, their malice 
and their treachery." 

^' I am not to be lectured by my niece," said 
the angry Sir Peter, " on a matter of com- 
mon conduct." 

^^ And then, how could I let you hear from 
them, on your very first arrival here, a story 
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told with all those silly exaggerations, and as 
to which you could hardly fail to attribute 
some blame to me ? " 

" Now, as to this Mr. Barton ; who is he, 
and what is he ? " 

** Mr. Barton is an honest and honourable 
gentleman, who did me the great service of 
which you have heard." 

" And this is aU you know of him ? " 

" He is a gentleman of the army, and he is 
poor. I know no more than that," said Miss 
Tempest. 

" Do you know, Olivia, that I hear no good 
of this Mr. Barton." 

Ohvia coloured. *' Luciuda has been speak- 
ing to you of him," she said. 

"I have not yet spoken to your cousin 
Lucinda, but I have taken paius to inquire 
into the character of your rescuer." 

*'WeU, sir?" 

" I can discover absolutely nothing of any 
such person. No Mr. Barton is known in 
Bath as your rescuer — your pretended rescuer, 
I may caU him." 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed OHvia ; " you are too 
fitngry. Uncle Peter, to judge fairly. You 
would have behoved in the reality of the 
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adventure, if you had seen Mr. Barton's sword 
pass through the arm of one of the foot- 
pads." 

*' Humph!" said Sir Peter, staggered by 
this positive evidence of real fighting. " Now, 
Olivia, have you met this Barton since the 
affair?" 

** I have seen him twice ; once at Lucinda's 
house, once in the street, when I was with 
Tom." 

This was explicit, and so far satisfactory. 
The wonder to Olivia was, that her uncle did 
not ask her if the gentleman he had just met 
were not Mr. Barton. The explanation of 
the fact being that Sir Peter, seeing his niece 
escorted by a distinguished looking person in 
a guardsman's uniform, thought this officer 
was one of her acquaintances, and never 
dreamt of identifying him with the obscure 
individual calling himself Barton, about whom 
he had already made such fruitless inquiry. 

The immediate cause of his indignation 
explained away — for it was at Olivia's growing 
acquaintance with the supposed adventurer 
Barton that he was angered, not at her reti- 
conoe in regard to the Heath adventure, which 
she had now more or less accounted for — Sir 
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Peter's anger being now allayed, he proceeded 
to lecture his niece in more general terms. 

" Olivia, my dear," said the old gentleman, 
"I permitted you to come up here in company 
vdth Lady Lucinda, with the desire that you 
should see something of the world and its 
vanities, before you settled down again in the 
country. Eemember you are a great heiress, 
and, as being so, are exposed to the designs of 
mercenary persons far more than ordinary 
young ladies." 

Olivia was in a more patient mood than in 
the morning, and listened dutifully, and with- 
out interrupting her uncle. 

"I hoped to have heard," he went on, 
" that you would have been prudent in your 
conduct ; but what do I hear on every side ? 
That you " 

" Yes, I know. Uncle Peter, what you told 
me this morning, that I go to assemblies, play 
at cards, listen to scandal, drink ratafia and 
tea, and spend money upon china and lap- 
dogs, and I think you even said monkeys.'' 

" I did, Olivia, and you treated my remarks 
with a levity which I hope you do not mean 
to repeat. Now, the question is, whether you 
mean to degenerate into a mere fine lady, and 
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live a life which you will soon see the vanity 
of, or " 

" Or marry some honest country gentleman, 
and help him to keep a pack of hounds. Is 
not that what you mean, Uncle Peter ? " 

That was exactly what he did mean, but he 
would not acknowledge as much; and, to do 
him justice, he was not then thinking of 
Tom's chance of getting to be the ** honest 
country gentleman " in question. 

^^Well, my girl, it might be better to do 
that than to marry some rake-helly man of 
fashion, who would gamble away your fortune 
in twelve months." 

'M hope, sir, I shall not choose so ill," said 
Olivia, with dignity. 

" I hope not, I hope not," said the Baronet. 
'^ Now, Olivia, listen to me : you were once a 
sensible girl, and amenable enough. In your 
heart you know you love the country and its 
innocent pleasures. Consider whether aU this 
fooling is worthy of a rational woman." 

' ' Dear Uncle Peter, I am not a rational 
woman." 

'* Indeed, you go far to make me think so. 
But I pray you to reflect. Can the conversa- 
tion of a sickly, affected coxcomb about the 
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last new play, or the society of scandal- 
xnongeiing women, talking of dress and frip- 
peries— can these things afford you satisfac- 
tion ? " 

" Gk) on, nncle." 

"Think of the noble occupations of the 
country. Think, Olivia, of a rattling gallop 
veith foxhounds — ^the music of the pack ring- 
ing in your ears, the fresh air of the hiUs 
blovidng in your face — and compare this with 
your tovm pleasures, with one of your city 
balls, or a packed assembly, where the air is 
close and suffocating v^th dust and perfumes, 
where the scraping of damned fiddles sets your 
teeth on edge, and the fulsome compliments 
of fine gentlemen fatigue your ears I " 
** You describe it all very well." 
" And here are yoU, who can leave aU these 
frivohties behind you, lead a healthy life in , 
the country, and, if needs be, find in due time 
an honest country gentleman for a husband." 

"Yes ! " said Olivia, firing up at last, " one 
whose talk is only of hounds and of horses, 
who is as ignorant as his own gamekeeper of 
the ways of the world, whose coming into a 
room is the signal for mirth to his acquaint- 
ances and humiliation to his Mends. No, no, 
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uncle, I despise an empty fop as much as you 
do, and if I am to marry, it shall be neither 
a mere frivolous beau nor a boorish country 
squire 1 " 

"But something between the two, I pre- 
sume," said Sir Peter, with a sneer. 

" Just so. He shall be as honest and manly 
as the countryman you talk of, but shall have 
mixed with the world too, if only that he may 
have learned to despise it. He shall know 
how to halloa on a hound and shoot flying, 
but shall not therefore confine his talk to 
shooting and hunting. He shall know how 
to speak to a lady without blushing like a 
schoolboy — drink a bottle with a friend with- 
out losing his head — take a hand at cards 
without throwing away a fortune by his 
stupidity — defend his honour, or his friend's, 
when it is assailed — criticise a new play or 
a new book without exposing his ignorance. 
He shall be brave, but not a braggart ; polished, 
but not profligate. In short, he shaU be a 
gentleman who " 

" Stop a bit, Olivia ; you are going very 
fast. All this portrait-painting has an original 
somewhere.'' 

" Sir ?" said OUvia. 
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" In other words, you know the gentleman 
yon describe so well." 

Poor Miss Tempest, whose faults I have not 
attempted to disguise, did not number want of 
frankness among them. She had, indeed, 
been hurried by her feelings rather impru- 
dently forward, and now she felt a little 
ashamed of herself. 

"Perhaps I do know such a person," she 
said, affcer a pause, and looking by no means 
so confident as the moment before. 

Sir Peter looked very blank on hearing this 
confession. Here was his niece, who had 
been so solemnly entrusted to him, on the 
point, probably, of bestowing her affections 
and, what was probably of more consequence 
to their acquirer, her thousands, upon some 
mercenary adventurer. 

" Perhaps you do know such a person, girl I 
What do you mean ? Who do you mean, in 
the name of Heaven ? " 

" I mean," said Miss Tempest, plucking up 
her courage, " no other than Mr. Barton." 

" And has he dared to propose himself to 
you as a husband ? " 

** He has ; and I have accepted him." 

The worthy Baronet expressed his surprise, 
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his wrath, and his indignation, in a series of 
oaths so extremely redolent of the period, that 
I refuse to reproduce them on my page. 

The authority of fathers over their children, 
and of guardians over their wards, was fax 
more actively asserted then than at present. 
To disobedient boys, the rod — ^to girls, dry 
bread and water and solitary confinement, 
were administered without hesitation, and 
with great freedom. The principle involved 
in the adage, ** Spare the rod (or the dry 
crust) and spoil the child," was applied to 
young gentlemen and ladies of recalcitrant 
disposition, far on in their teens. 

** You have disgraced your family and yonr- 
self, madam," were Sir Peter's first coherent 
words, '^ and I shall take such means as my 
position and my authority as your guardian 
give me to compel you to a more proper line 
of conduct." 

'' Take care, Uncle Peter," said OUvia. " I 
have hitherto not failed in my duty to yon. 
I have told you everything; but if yon try 
compulsion, then beware ! Do not foroe me 
to set my wits against yours. I owe you duty 
and obedience, but in a matter like this I 
must judge for myself. I will give up Mr. 
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Barton neither for you nor for any one." 
Then Olivia laughed. " Eemember, V7e 
women are not so vase as you are, but we 
are quite as clever; and I warn you that I 
will outwit you before a week goes by." 

" We shall see, madam ; we shall see," said 
Sir Peter, in a towering passion. **And now 
I order you to your cousin's house, and I for- 
bid you to leave it without my permission. 
I forbid you to receive Mr. Barton in the 
house, or to speak to him." 

" I will go home as you bid me, uncle, but 
I warn you ; " and she turned to walk home- 
wards. 

Colonel Standish, who had been interrupted 
in his conversation with Miss Tempest by the 
coining of her uncle, had joined a group of his 
friends among the crowd near the Pump 
Boom, and while taking part in their conver- 
sation, had not once removed his eyes from 
Sir Peter Bulrose and Miss Tempest. No 
sooner did they part company. Sir Peter 
making his way to the Pump Boom and the 
yoimg lady going in the opposite direction, 
than he took occasion to slip away and make 
after Miss Tempest. She was walking rapidly 
down the street, and her manner betrayed an 
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excitement which she could not altogether 
conceal, and which was not a little puzzling to 
Colonel Standish. She was, in fact, in that 
nervous state which we all experience when 
we are, as some people say, ^^put upon," and 
when we are fully resolved not to submit to 
being ^^ put upon." 

" Oh, Mr. Barton, I am so glad to see you 
agaui ! " she said, as he overtook her, and 
then she proceeded to teU him without delay 
of the anger of her uncle towards her, why he 
was so angry, and what her resolve had been. 
It must be recollected that at this time 
Colonel Standish had formally asked Miss 
Tempest to be his v^e, and that she had as 
formally said yes. A little to her surprise her* 
companion manifested neither sorrow, nor 
sympathy for her grievances. Eather the 
contrary, indeed; he seemed to be possessed 
of some secret reason for rejoicing greatly at 
her iU-adventure. 

^^ And your uncle, I suppose, reminded 
you that I was poor, and that you were an 
heiress ? " 

*^ Indeed he did," said Olivia, vnth a mount- 
ing colour. 

^^ That I was an obscura, mercenary adven- 
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tttrei*, I presume," continued Colonel Standish, 
in a tone of very ill-concealed satisfaction, 
" who cared nothing for you, and a great deal 
for your fortune ? " 

"Yes, he said that too; but do not press 
nae to repeat all his odious insinuations." 

"And you," he asked, eagerly, "you 
answered him that, in spite of my poverty and 
your wealth, you believed I loved you truly, 
though you had no other ground for the behef 
than my own word ? " 

" I did not say this, but I thought it ; and 
I told him that I would not give you up either 
at his bidding or at any one else's. Then he 
ordered me home ; told me I was not to leave 
the house without his sanction, and was never 
to receive you or even speak to you again. 
And, do you know, Mr. Barton, I have had to 
resist my cousin Lucinda's objections, which 
were quite as strong as my uncle's. After you 
left her house this morning she would persist 
that she knew you, and that you were not 
Mr. Barton at all. As if I did not know you 
much better than she can ! She repeated all 
that nonsense that I told you. I said I was 
as much convinced of your truth and honour 
as of my own — so sure indeed, that, to satisfy 
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her, I even declared that if you turned out to 
be other than you said you were, I would 
never speak to you again, nor even ever 
think of you. But that is lionsense, is it 
not ? " 

I know not what reply Colonel Standish 
would have made to this speech, for at that 
moment the two lovers were encountered by 
old Lord Chatterton, who, being weU ac- 
quainted with Colonel Standish, and unaware 
that he had been in Bath, saluted and 
addressed him by name. 

Olivia looked quickly at her companion, and 
saw an expression of annoyance contract his 
face as his name was spoken. 

^VColonel Standish!" was all she said, 
almost under her breath, but the tone went to 
Colonel Standish's heart. Then the girrs 
face turned as pale as water ; her strength 
seemed for a moment to fail her, and only by 
an effort did she recover her self-possession. 

Lord Chatterton was a httle deaf, and per- 
haps a httle blind; he noticed nothing un- 
usual, but walking by the side of the young 
people, he talked on gaily of the news of the 
day and the small tattle of the place. So 
walking, they reached Lady Lucinda's house. 
Then OUvia took leave of the gentlemen. 
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At parting, Colonel Standish asked leave 
to pay his respects on the morrow. 

She answered so that Lord Chatterton 
should not overhear — 

" You know my uncle's commands to me,'^ 
she said, and the tone of her voice was cold 
and proud. "I shall obey them, Colonel 
Standish." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

A WEEK had passed since that unfortttnately 
premature announcement of Colonel Standish's 
identity with Mr. Barton which has been 
recorded in the last chapter; and Miss 
Tempest had, as she had promised, strictly 
obeyed her uncle's orders not to receive that 
gentleman. He had called several times, but 
had been informed on every occasion that the 
ladies did not receive. He had written, but 
his letters had been returned imopened. 

Miss Tempest did not now seem to care to 
mix with the society of Bath. She neither 
went out to assemblies, nor did she attend 
the daily gathering at the Pump Eoom. I can 
use no more expressive word than to say that 
she moped. She did not, indeed, deport her- 
self as young ladies with a grievance usually 
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do, nor was she ill-tempered or disagreeable ; 
she was simply unhappy. 

Sir Peter, not used to the caprices of young 
ladies, was greatly puzzled as to what this 
change of humour might portend. Olivia's 
impUcit and unlooked-for obedience to his 
commands, her close compUance with the 
very letter as well as the spirit of his in- 
structions, pleased him at first, but ended by 
rousing his suspicions. She had told him, 
rather vaguely, indeed, and not in a manner 
quite to inspire confidence, that she had been 
disappointed in her expectations of Mr. Barton, 
that she had been mistaken in him, that he 
was not the person she had imagined. She 
informed her uncle that he need take no 
further trouble in the matter, and that she 
would be obKged by his never mentioning 
again, in her presence, a name which was 
displeasing to her. All this appeared a little 
off-hand and peremptory on the part of his 
niece, and was, I repeat, very puzzling to 
Sir Peter. 

One result of Olivia's seclusion was that it 
had created a good deal of gossip in regard to 
that singular adventure of hers on Marstock 
Heath. The fooUsh scandal that ha^ begun 
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to spread on the subject had been out short 
by her appearing, as usual, on the following^ 
day, in the haimts of society ; but now that 
she suddenly disappeared from observation, 
questions began to be asked, and her name 
began to be again connected with this story. 
This caused considerable annoyance to Sir 
Peter, and he tried to persuade his niece at 
least to show herself occasionally at the Pump 
Eoom. 

" The world," he said to her, meaning their 
little world, **says there is something mys- 
terious about your continued seclusion." 

*^ Sir," said his niece, "I don't care what 
the world says." 

'^But aU Bath is wondering at you," said 
Sir Peter. 

^' Sir, I don't even regard the astonishment 
of all Bath." 

Sir Peter felt that he could hardly order 
his niece to go out, inasmuch as he had 
already commanded her to stay at home ; and 
there would have been a certain inconsistency 
about such a proceeding which he did not 
like. 

"Gome, come, Olivia! Obedience and all 
that is well enough, but you are going too far^ 
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my dear chfld. I don't want yon to shnt 
yDoiself np Uke a nnn." 

'^ Sir, to oblige yon is all my desire," said 
ihat demnre and most provoking yonng lady. 

" Hnmph ! " said Sir Peter. " This sndden 
Inunility and obedience is confoundedly sus- 
picions, let me tell yon. Egad! Olivia, yon 
had better pnt no tricks npon me. Yon can't 
set an old honnd like me on a \iTong scent. 
Beware, madam, beware ! I have my sus- 
picions of yon." 

" Did I not tell you, Uncle Peter, that yon 
were much wiser than I am ? " 

''Tes! and did yon not also teU me that 
yon meant to outwit me ? Hey ? yon let that 
slip out by mistake. Forewarned is forearmed 
with me," said Sir Peter. 

At this moment, that simple country girl. 
Fatty, who by her cgndnct on this occasion 
proves that an accomplished loubrett^ is not 
to be formed by living for one year among the 
fiishionable society of London or Bath; at 
this juncture Patty came running into her 
mistress's room, holding np a letter in her 
hand, without the slightest attempt at conceal- 
ment, and saying, in her open and impulsive 
way, ^^ Oh, ma'am ! What do yon think? " 
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It must, of course, be mentioned in her 
defence, that she was quite unaware of the 
presence in the apartment of Sir Peter Bul- 
rose ; otherwise, what the author now only 
reflects upon as simpUcity, would have had 
to be set down as gross and unpardonable 
stupidity. 

"Oh, ma'am I What do you think?" ex- 
claimed Patty, holding the letter up in her 
hand. 

"Eh? what?" said Sir Peter. "What 
have you got there ? " 

"Nothing, sir, please," said Patty, seeing 
Sir Peter and her mistake ^at the same 
moment, and quickly hiding the letter be- 
hind her back. 

"What did I see in your hand?" said the 
suspicious guardian. 

" In my hand, sir ? " said the maid, gasping 
with fright, and backing up to the closed door, 
with her hands behind her. 

" Come, come ! show me your hands." 

The girl slowly extended her empty hands. 

" Now, come away from the door." 

Patty did so, and a letter fell to the ground, 
which Sir Peter picked up and proceeded, in 
his capacity of guardian, to open. 
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*^ Why," he said, looking at it, " the letter 
is not even signed. No one need hesitate to 
read an anonymous letter. * Madam,' " he 
read out, *'*the misunderstanding which exists 
between us has arisen from a cause which I 
was about to explain, when the presence of a 
third person prevented me. If you will 
vouchsafe me one minute's interview, I will 
prove to you that the deception which I was 
compelled to practise towards you arose from 
circumstances which, when you shall have 
learnt their nature, will convince you that my 
conduct has not been unworthy of your esteem 
or of my own honom\' Egad, madam ! your 
correspondent may boast of a singularly in- 
verted , style of composition. Pray, will you 
act as interpreter ? " 

"Well, sir, I quite agree with you," said 
Miss Tempest, who, during the excitement of 
this little scene, had preserved a singular 
equanimity. Half reclining on an easy-chair^ 
she had watched the scene between her uncle 
and her maid, with her head a little on one 
side, her eyes half closed, and a sUght snule 
on her lips. " I agree with you, sir, I think 
the gentleman might have made his meaning 
clearer," 
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** No jesting, Olivia ! This is no trifling 
matter 1 ' ' 

"By no means," said the imperturbable 
Miss Tempest ; " and I daresay Patty can tell 
you what her friend means. ' ' 

" Patty ! her friend ! What the devil, 
madam! Do you wish to impose upon my 
senses to the extent of wishing me to believe 
that that letter was intended for your ser- 
vant?" 

** Exercise your own discretion in the 
matter, dear uncle; though I must say I 
think you were a little unkind in reading the 
poor girl's letter without her leave. Look at 
her, uncle ; she is quite confused, I declare." 

" Humph 1" said Sir Peter, really begin- 
ning to think he had been a Uttle too sharp. 
" Look here, girl," he said, turning to Patty, 
" is this your letter ? " 

*' No, sir," said the maid, almost crying. 
** Psha 1 I mean, is it meant for you ? It 
has no address and no ending." 

" Oh yes, sir," said the shamefully unhesi- 
tating Patty, seeing a way to repair her 
blunder and screen her mistress. " My lady 
always reads my letters for me. I can't read 
running-hand, sir." 
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" Wen, well I you should have told me this 
before." 

" Please, sir, I thought you knew." 

" Thought I knew I Yes, yes, of course. 
Here, Patty, is a crown for you ; and keep 
your silly letters out of the way another 
time." 

"But, Patty," said Miss Tempest, "won't 
your friend be in despair if you don't answer 
him?" 

" Nay, ma'am," said the girl, archly, " I 
think I'U be a httle cruel." 

" For shame, Patty ! Don't you think with 
me, sir," said Miss Tempest, turning to her 
uncle, "that Patty should reply to her cor- 
respondent ? " 

" Ay, ay," said Sir Peter, impatiently, " let 
her answer him, and have done with it." 

" But I can't write," said the girl. 

" I suppose not, if you can't read. Well, 
your mistress shall write the answer, and that 
will make amends for the opening of your 
letter." 

" I hardly like to," said Miss Tempest. 

"Nay, Olivia, be good-natured; it can do 
no harm," said the unsuspicious old gentle- 
man. 
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" I do not know that," said Miss Tempests 
" However, as you ask me, I vdll do it." 

Then Miss Tempest, taking a pen and & 
sheet of paper, sat down to write. 

" What shall I say, Patty ? ' Sir,' I sup- 
pose, to begin with ? What next ? " 

** Please, ma'am, vnll you or Sir Peter put 
something down for me ? " 

**Let me see," said Miss Tempest, "I sup- 
pose you want to say that you have not for- 
given him, but that you wHl give him an 
opportunity of explaining Iiis conduct ? " 

** Yes, ma'am," agreed Patty. 

" How shall I word that, uncle ? " asked 
Miss Tempest, holding her pen ready. 

^^Let me see," said Sir Peter Bulrose. 
*^ Say, * Sir, your conduct has caused me the 
profoundest disquietude.' Have you got that 
down ? " 

** * Disquietude ' — ^yes," said Ohvia, writing. 

^* * Yet before resolving to banish you for 
ever from my thoughts ' — Patty, your Mend is ' 
an honest fellow, I presume ? " said Sir Peter^ 
stopping in the middle of his dictation. 

" Oh yes, sir, I am sure he is." 

" Very good. Where were we, Ohvia ? " 

" * Before resolving to banish you for ever 
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from my thoughts/ " said Olivia, reading it 
oflf. 

"Yes, yes — *I will give you the oppor- 
traiity v^Mch you ask for of explaining your 
past behaviour/ That will do, I suppose? 
And now let Patty sign her name, or at least, 
put her mark." 

" Oh, sir, I would sign no name, as the 
gentleman ends without one." 

"Very well. So now give it to the mes- 
senger, and let's have done with the busi- 
ness." 

Thereupon Patty left the room, and soon 
afterwards Sir Peter Bulrose did so Ukewise, 
seeing that after his blunder about the letter, 
he did not stand in a very strong position as 
an adviser and monitor. 

Thus did this young lady keep her promise 
to outwit her poor uncle, and so punish him 
for his well-meaning exercise of his authority 
over her, not only causing him to read her 
quondam lover's letter to her, but even to 
dictate an answer to it. A letter, moreover, 
which, like previous ones, would probably 
have been returned to its write^ but for Sir 
Peter's intervention. An example, surely, 
this, to all domestic tyrants, and a warning 

VOL. II. Q 
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to the old and the wise, never to set their wits 
against the young and the simple. 

Yet Miss Temple was not satisfied with her 
proceedings. The mystification waff partiy 
entered into in a spirit of mild rebellion 
against suspicions which she felt to be rmjnst, 
and partly in a girlish spirit of mischief. The 
bringing of Colonel Standish into her presence 
was rather more than she had intended ; and 
yet she wished, in good truth, to know what 
he had to say in explanation of his strange 
behaviour. 

It was a remarkable coincidence, that Colonel 
Standish, knocking at the door of Lady Ln- 
cinda's house after the receipt of Miss Tem- 
pest's note, should have had that door opened 
to Mm by Sir Peter himself, who was in the 
act of coming out of the house, and who, per- 
ceiving the stranger whom he had already 
seen in company with Miss Tempest, smiled, 
bowed, and politely drew back to enable 
Colonel Standish to pass hini on his way into 
his kinswoman's house. 

Colonel Standish found Miss Tempest alone. 

"Sir," she 'said, in a chilling tone, as he 
entered, " before you say anything, I wish to 
tell you this : the letter you received from me 
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^ould not have been sent to you but for an 
unforeseen circumstance. Tour letter was 
discovered in my servant's hands. To save 
her from — ^in short, to obviate the effect of 
your imprudence; you understand, sir, I 
hope ? " 

"Oh I perfectly," said the bewildered Colonel 
Standish. 

" To make it quite clear to you, I answered 
it myself, thereby exonerating her from — ^you 
a,pprehend, sir ? " 

"Well," said her visitor, "I must confess 
myself a little perplexed — ^for the moment." 

" Oh, sir, I can only furnish you with the 
plain facts ; I cannot supply you with the in- 
telligence to comprehend them ! " 

" She is very angry with me," thought 
Colonel Standish. 

"To make it quite plain, then, you owe that 
letter and this interview purely to accident, 
aud to nothing else, sir." 

"A most fortunate one for me," said 
Colonel Standish, attempting a smaU com- 
pliment. 

"And for you alone, sir," said Miss Tempest, 
nipping it, as it were, in the bud. 

" Miss Tempest, I know I have given you 
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cause for annoyance, and I am not either 
surprised or hurt at your showing it. Now 
let me explain everything, and prove to yon 
that I am not so unworthy of your esteem as 
you think me." 

" Colonel Standish," said Olivia, vnth great 
loftiness of manner, "your explanation will no 
doubt be perfectly satisfactory, but it is also 
perfectly imnecessary." 

" How so ? *' said Colonel Standish. 

" Might it not be too late ? " 

" Too late ! Pray, what do you mean ? 
Surely that fooHsh rumour about you that I 
hear is not true ? ' ' 

" Sir," said Miss Tempest, with immense 
dignity, '^ I can allow no report of me to be so 
qualified;" and then, her curiosity mastering 
her pride, " at least until I hear what it is." 

" Why, the report that you are about to be 
married to " 

**0h! Is it reported already?" said Miss 
Tempest, interrupting him, and seeing her way 
to a Uttle more mystification. " It is strange 
how quickly news flies ! " 

" GUvia ! " 

" Colonel Standish, I beg that you will not. 
BO address me again. I trust you will see 
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that, under present circumstances, it is not 
proper." 

^* You are engaged to your cousin ? " asked 
Colonel Standish, with an anxiety he could 
hardly disguise. 

Oliyia made no answer. 

" Miss Tempest ! I entreat you to relieve 
me from this suspense 1 Can it be that the 
world was right and I was wrong ? Can you 
be as heartless as they told me you were — 
and have I been a fool to maintain the con- 
trary ? Is it possible that in one short week 
you should forget the man you professed to 
love, and fix your affections on another ? For 
God's sake, Olivia, answer me ! " 

Miss Tempest maintained her attitude and 
her silence. She might have been sitting for 
her portrait — so immovable was she, so 
sweetly impassive a smile was on her lips 
— a portrait of a fine lady of the reign of 
George II. 

Colonel Standish could not but accept this 
silence as implying an affirmative answer to 
his question. 

He looked at her wrathfally; she looked 
at him composedly. Then seizing his hat, he 
bowed, and went from the room* 
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It was certainly tmfortmiate that Colonel 
Standish, striding down the staircase three 
steps at a time, and possessed with a huge 
anger, should have encountered Mr. Thomas 
Bulrose at the bottom of it. Mr. Bulrose 
being as impatient to go up as Colonel Stan- 
dish had been to come down, the two gentle- 
men naturally came into violent contact on 
the last step. 

" Did you do that on purpose, sir ? " asked 
Colonel Standish, fiercely, unconsciously carry- 
ing his right hand to his sword. 

Now, yoimg Mr. Bulrose was the best- 
natured gentleman in the world, but no man 
likes to be jumped upon from the top of a 
staircase — as, judging from the impetus of the 
shock, he thought he had been — and then to 
be asked if he, the victim of this concussion, 
had done it on purpose. 

" No, sir ; confound you ! Did yow ? " 

**I shall be happy to satisfy you on the 
point," said the Colonel, with cold civility, 
half drawing his rapier, and thrusting it back 
iuto its sheath with a smart bang. 

In one moment the angry Tom Bulrose had 
bared his weapon. 

^* Outside, sir; for heaven's sake, outside ! '* 
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said Colonel Standish, horrified at this pro- 
posal to fight in a lady's house. 

But Tom had lost both his head and his 
temper, and cryiQg, " No time and no place 
80 good as this ! " advanced upon Standish, 
sword in hand ; and in another moment there 
would have taken place some very pretty 
sword-play, for both gentlemen were skilled 
in the gentle science of the rapier. 

^* Gentlemen ! gentlemen ! For mercy's 
sake, ^top ! " said the voice of a person gKding 
down the stairs with great rapidity. 

The voice belonged to Lady Lucinda Glen- 
moy, who, from the upper landing, had 
watched Colonel Standish's hasty exit from 
the drawiDg-room. She had witnessed his 
oolUsion with Mr. Bulrose, and had foreseen 
a disagreement in consequence. So rapid had 
been the altercation between the gentlemen, 
and so sudden the quarrel, that she had only 
time to descend the two flights of stairs before 
it was beginning to take an active form. 

" Colonel Standish ! Mr. Buhrose I What 
can you have to differ about ? " she began. 

** Madam, we owe you an apology," said 
Colonel Standish, beginning to feel heartily 
ashamed of himself. 
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Now Lady Lucinda, with the instinct of a 
woman of the world, guessed in a moment 
how it was that this quarrel had been pro- 
voked by Colonel Standish. Since that visit 
when the Colonel insisted upon passing him- 
self off as Mr. Barton, she had, although angry 
enough at the time, come to make allowances 
for him ; more especially after she had learnt 
the reason of his disguise and seclusion in 
Bath. So fally, indeed, had she overlooked 
his apparent impertinence to herself on that 
occasion, that she had even tried to persuade 
her cousin to grant him an interview; but, 
tmfortunately, in the first flush of her anger, 
Lady Lucinda had confided to Miss Tempest 
that story of the Colonel's transient flirtation 
with herself, and this had made a deep impres- 
sion on the young lady, causing her to assume 
that obdurate and implacable demeanour in 
the scene which has just been laid before the 
reader. 

When, therefore, Colonel Standish did have 
his interview with GUvia, Lady Lucinda feared 
much and hoped httle as to its result. She 
had abandoned the drawing-room to the 
estranged lovers, but they had not been above 
three minutes together, before the door opened 
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and shut upon Colonel Standish ; and Lady 
Lncinda, from the stairhead, had noted his 
impetuous progress down the stairs, and had 
gathered therefrom how badly he had fared 
with Olivia. Then she saw the jostle with 
Mr. Tom Bulrose — her own affianced husband 
— ^and she was horrified to see this trifling 
accident growing into a serious quarrel. 

In a moment she understood it all. Her 
engagement to Tom had not yet been made 
pubUc, and, as he often came to the house, it 
had been rumoured that he was engaged to 
marry his cousin Olivia. She guessed that 
Standish would have heard this report, and 
that, in the anger resulting from his rejec- 
tion by Olivia, he would have fixed a quarrel 
upon the man who, he would think, had sup- 
planted him in her affections. And now there 
was likely to be a duel between these two 
gentlemen, one of them the man she loved 
best in the world. It was arrested for the 
moment, but she knew well that the code of 
honour required its renewal elsewhere. A 
dilemma, if ever there was one ; but a clever 
woman of the world, with her wits sharpened 
by love, is good at finding an escape from 
any dilemma whatsoever. 
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" Gentlemen, I happened to see what took 
place ; it was a pure accident, as I plamly 
saw. Pray now, gentlemen, promise me that 
it shaU go no farther." 

There are some things, however, which 
cannot be granted to the fairest petitioner, and 
this was one of them. Colonel Standish 
laughed it off, and jested about the desecration 
of a lady's house, and Tom Bulrose tried to 
foUow suit in the same strain ; but there was 
a look in the eyes of both men which they 
could not hide from the lady. Then did Lady 
Lucinda play the card which she knew would 
win the trick. 

Feigning to be persuaded by the shallow 
professions she had just heard that the differ- 
ence was at end, she resumed her ordinary tone. 

" Colonel Standish, I should have been 
sorry to think we were not aU friends now, for 
I have a piece of news to tell you, on which, 
sir," she said with a smfle, " I expect your 
congratulations. I am engaged to be married 
to my cousin, Mr. Thomas Bulrose." 

" You, madam ! You goiug — ^Ah, I see ; to 
be sure ! of course ! " 

"Dear Colonel Standish, you have a strange 
way of congratulating your friends I " 
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" My deax lady I " broke out the Colonel ; 
" I do congratulate you from the very bottom 
of my heart: and you, sir," he said, tuming^ 
frankly to Tom, " will you forgive me for my 
boorishness? I offer you my most humble 
apologies." 

Lady Lucinda smiled. 

Tom, not quite making it out, nor in the 
least understanding how a gentleman could 
one day be Mr. Barton and on another Colonel 
Standish, at one minute desire to cut his 
throat and the next to shake his hand, gladly 
and courteously accepted the apology thus 
openly offered; and the men so nearly on the 
point of fightiQg a duel, shook hands cordially. 

"Then I suppose " said Colonel 

Standish. 

"No," said Lady Lucinda, laughing and 
shaking her head, and divining his half-spoken 
question. " There is nothing in that rumour, 
nothing at all ! " 

And Colonel Standish, understanding from 
this that Miss Tempest had not formed a fresh 
matrimonial engagement, was greatly com- 
forted. 

"Lady Lucinda," he said, "it seems that 
my conduct is such that my time must be 
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spent in begging pardon! I do beg yours, 
most sincerely, for my former impertinence to 
yourself. If yon knew the reasons '* 

" I grant you all the pardon you ask, and, 
to tell truth, I wish you were likely to obtain 
as much in another quarter." 

"Ah, yes!" he replied sadly; "I greatly 
fear that is hopeless. I have offended her too 
deeply, I am afraid ; and yet, if I could have 
told her all — but I had no opportunity. If 
she had only guessed the utter absurdity of 
the position I have been forced to assume, and 
that, too, by my own father ! " 

" By your father — ^by Lord Valentine ? " 

"Oh! it is quite a common story; only I 
suppose that, in our case, both father and son 
were more than ordinarily obstinate — of course 
we call it firmness — and we are now at more 
or less of a dead lock* Would you believe, 
Lady Lucinda, that my father, who is kind- 
ness itself on most points, one day suddenly 
announced to me his desire that I should 
marry a certain West Indian heiress of 
enormous wealth. The lady, he let me know, 
was beautiful and fascinating; but as he 
admitted that he had never even seen her 
face, and as I was not prepared to accept a 
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mfe upon trust, I declined point blank. He 
-then threatened to discontinue my allowance, 
lioping to starve me into submission, like a 
beleaguered town. Of course I obtained 
succours from that friendly nation, the Jews ; 
notvnthstanding which I soon found myself 
overwhelmed vnth debt. To avoid my duns, 
I ran down to Bath and changed my name. 
Living here in absolute seclusion, I had, as 
you know, the good fortune to render a sHght 
service to Miss OHvia Tempest. From that 
day, I have been her slave. From that 
moment, the one desire of my life has been 
to make her my wife.'' 

*^But you did not trust her vrith your 
name ? " said Lady Lucinda. 

" I was going to tell you why," said Colonel 
Standish. " When first I became acquainted 
with Miss Tempest, the character I heard 
everywhere of her was of a woman cold and 
worldly. She was described to me as vain 
and frivolous in her pursuits, vnthout sym- 
pathy or affection for a single living being, 
changeable, heartless and extravagant." 

" There never was a greater calumny," said 
Lady Lucinda, with warmth. 

" I never for a moment believed it was other- 
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wise ; but I had bestowed my own love upon 
ber, and I had vowed that if she would have 
me she should be my wife, before I knew of 
her wealth, of her family, even before I heard 
her name — and I resolved to prove if she, 
likewise, could love me for myself, before she 
knew my own name and prospects of wealth ; 
and I resolved to refate, triumphantly and for 
ever, the imputation that she was such as the 
world beheved her to be. I withheld from 
her the fact that I should one day inherit a 
great title and one of the large&t estates in 
England. I described myself to her as being 
— ^which, indeed, at the time I was — poor 
almost to destitution. I suggested to her aU 
the prudential reasons that could be urged, 
all the insinuations that would be whispered 
against the marriage of a poor man with a 
great heiress." 

"And she was shaken by your sugges- 
tions ? " asked Lady Lucinda, eagerly. 

"Not a bit of it. She would not hear 
them mentioned. She was willing and 
anxious to brave the anger and opposition of 
her friends, in favour of the man she loved 
and esteemed. I then saw how completely 
a noble nature had been misunderstood ; how 
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the world had mistaken the contempt that 
laughed at its frivolity for frivolity itself ; how 
her affectations were but assumed to mask from 
those who could not have appreciated her, 
a frank^ and generous character, warm sym- 
pathies, and a true, brave and loyal heart." 
" But still you withheld your name." 
" I had no longer any reason to conceal it. 
Twice I was on the very point of revealing 
it; the first time I was interrupted by her 
uncle, and when again it was on my lips, to 
avow the harmless deception I had put upon 
her, one of my friends came up and addressed 
me by my real name. Explanation was then 
impossible ; we parted, and now I fear it is 
too late; I have wounded her feelings past 
hope of forgiveness. Just now, when I saw 
her, she was cold, cynical, and unforgiving. 
No, no ! I fear it is all over now." 

Colonel Standish, standing with his back to 
the staircase, was surprised to notice that the 
eyes of Lady Lucinda, who had, till now, 
listened to his tale with an expression of 
attention and sympathy, were diverted from 
himself, and were fixed upon an object on 
the stairs behind him ; also that her face wore 
a smile of peculiar meaning. Looking quickly 
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round, he perceived Miss Tempest very slowly 
descending the stairs. 

" Colonel Standish/' she said, and the young 
lady's face wore by no means an unrelenting 
aspect, "I have heard all you have been saying. 
Eavesdropping is allowed, you know, when 
oneseK is talked about." 

*'Yes," said Lady Lucinda, ^'but listeners 
don't deserve to hear so much good of them- 
selves." 

" Nay," said Miss Tempest, *' I am sure it 
was not aU praise I heard." 

^^Olivia," cried Colonel Standish, ^' have I 
your forgiveness ? " 

Miss Tempest, for all answer, gave him her 
hand, as she stood on the lower step, and he, 
dropping for an instant on one knee as he 
carried that fair hand to his Hps, placed upon 
it the seal and token of a lasting peace. 

Will the intelligent reader, for one moment, 
direct his attention to the last paragraph, and 
consider the various actions which I have — ^I 
trust not inelegantly — therein described; and 
will he reflect how very foolish a young lady 
and gentleman of the present day would have 
to look, under similar circumstances ? There 
are occasions, and this was one of them, where 
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any speech whatever is inappropriate and 
even priggish, and yet the alternative now, on 
such occasions, is to make a speech or to look 
a fool ; to stand, no doubt feeling very happy, 
but silent, blushing and ridiculous, or to try 
and say the right thing, and, of necessity, to 
break down in the middle of it. Now, observe 
how different it was in the old time. Observe, 
in the case I have related, the graceful exten- 
sion of the lady's hand, in token, not only of 
forgiveness, but that the hand itself was 
bestowed ; then the expression of gratitude 
impHed in the momentary drop to one knee, 
and the glad acceptance of the gift conveyed 
in the kiss impressed on the lady's fingers. I 
am not a praiser of the past time, but I think 
that in the occasional use of dumb show, our 
great-grandfathers had the advantage of us. 

When the affairs of these four personages 
had thus been brought into a fairly flourish- 
ing condition, Mr. Thomas Bulrose made a 
sensible suggestion, namely, that the party 
there assembled should proceed to the Pump 
Eoom and inform Sir Peter of news which, he 
was sure, would please him. 

This was prudent in Tom, inasmuch as Sir 
Peter, in common v^ith the rest of the world,^ 
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was ignorant of his son's engagement to Lady 
Lncinda, an announcement wliich, in defer- 
BDJoe to his parent's uncertain temper, and to 
the desire which he knew Sir Peter enter- 
tained for the nnion between his son and his 
niece Olivia, he had hitherto refrained from 
making. Now, however, that Olivia was to 
many the son of Lord Valentine, a near 
neighbour of Sir Peter, and his friend, Tom 
shrewdly foresaw that his father's objection to 
his own marriage vrith a lady not Olivia 
would instantly disappear. He proposed, 
therefore, and it was thought well by the 
others, that the announcement of both en- 
gagements should be made simultaneously. 

On their way, our party was encountered by 
Mr. Sterling, who was strangely possessed by 
an uncommunicable gaiety, which for a time 
found no utterance but in the follovdng words, 
certainly not, at first hearing, laughter- 
provoking — 

"Lord Valentiue is come to Bath," said 
Mr. Sterling, vdth uncontrollable mirth. 

Being asked io explaiu how this circum- 
stance had inspired him vdth such good spirits, 
he proceeded to the following details, delivered 
in his ovm peculiar round and dramatic style. 
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^' Egad ! ladies and gentlemen, with what 
magnificence his Lordship travels — equipages, 
horses, running footmen by the score. Why, 
Milsom Street is blocked with them, and with 
the crowds of lookers-on!" And again Mr. 
Sterling laughed so heartily that it was quite 
clear his merriment was excited by something 
besides and beyond Lord Valentine's magnifi- 
cence. 

'^You are not aware, perhaps, that 'Lord 
Valentine is Colonel Standish's father ? '' said 
Lady Lucinda Glenmoy . 

Here was a surprise for Mr. Sterling, who, 
haying been absent for some days from the 
city, had been ignorant that his friend the 
Colonel had recovered his identity; and he 
expressed astonishment, and conveyed that 
he knew a great deal more of the matter than 
he chose to tell, by so much appropriate dumb 
show, by so many grave shakes of the head, 
compressions of the lips, and conscious glances 
at his friend, that he made them all nearly as 
gay as he himseK had been made a moment 
before ; and Colonel Standish hastened to ask 
him for his congratulations upon his engage- 
ment to Miss Tempest. 

This matter concluded, Colonel Standish 
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entreated Mr. Sterling to commnnicate to 
them the excellent joke which had seemed to 
possess him so recently. 

* ^ Why, you must know, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the joke is connected with a conversation 
I have just held' with Lord Valentine. It 
seems that it came to his ears at Valentine 
Castle, that a certain Mr. Barton, of whom he 
could hear nothing further, good or bad, was 
engaged to be married to Miss OKvia Tempest." 

"Well, sir, and what then?" said Miss 
Tempest. 

" Why, madam — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Forgive 
my laughing — ^but it appears that this is the 
very lady whom his Lordship had designed to 
be the wife of his own undutifiil s.on." 

" Nonsense, Sterling ! " said Colonel Stan- 
dish. " The lady my father intended for me 
is a wealthy heiress from Jamaica." 

" Well, sir," said Lady Lucinda, " was not 
Sir Peter's sister, Olivia's mother, the wife 
of a gentleman who made his fortune in 
Jamaica?" 

"Heavens!" said Colonel Standish. "Is 
the thing possible ? " 

" To be sure it is," said Sterling ; " and now 
has not your father come up, post haste, from 
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Valentine Castle ? Has lie not this moment 
been pouring liis grievances into my ear ? " 

** What did he say ? " asked Standish. 

" ^ Here/ says his Lordship, ^ is this infernal 
Mr. Barton — ^who I wish had been hanged 
first — carrying off the very lady I had meant 
for my son, who won't even look at her.' 

* Don't say that, my Lord,' said I; ^indeed, I'll 
warrant you'll find him all duty and obedi- 
ence ; you are quite mistaken in him.' * I am 
not mistaken in him, sir,' returns his Lord- 
ship ; ^ he is a scoundrel — an impertinent, 
undutiful scoundrel! ' ^ Not at all,' said I ; * I 
know him best. Your Lordship has but to 
send him a kind word from you, and, trust me, 
my Lord, you will find him in half an hour at 
Miss Tempest's feet, carrying out your Lord- 
ship's instructions to the letter.' * Take him 
a thousand, if you like,' says Lord Valentine, 

* but seeing is believing with me.' So Lord 
Valentine is coming to pay his respects to 
you, madam, and at the same time to be a 
witness to his son's obedience." 

Our party, seeiag Lord Valentine and Sir 
Peter ia conversation near the Pump Eoom, 
hurried thither, to prevent any further compli- 
cations. Colonel Standish went forward alone 
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to greet Ids father and make his explanations^ 
and while he did so, the two ladies, with 
Sterling and Tom Bulrose, waited among the 
crowd. It happened that just in front of them 
were standing the two beaux, Sir Hector 
Bellairs and Mr. Peacock. 

"JJgadl" said one of them, "we are just 
in time." 

** What for, sir ? " asked Mr. Sterhng from 
behind. 

" 0h, it will be rare sport! " said Sir Hector 
Bellairs, without turning round to see who 
was with Mr. Sterling. "Why, you must 
know. Lord Valentine is said to have dis- 
inherited his son. They are just coming 
together. I would not miss the meeting for 
a thousand pounds. His Lordship vdll stop 
short when he catches sight of his son — ^for he 
is no regarder of les convenances — * Scoundrel ! * 
will his Lordship say, ^ leave my presence.' 
Then Colonel Standish, who does not lack 
spirit, will denounce him before us all as an 
unnatural father." 

^* I hope, gentlemen, you may not be dis- 
appointed," said Mr. Sterling. 

" No fear ! no fear ! Here he comes ; now 
for it! Hallo! what is this? what is his- 
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Lordship putting his hand on his son's 
shoulder for ? Peacock, there is some damned 
mistake or other." 

"Aye," says Mr. Peacock, "some cursed 
reconciliation at work." 

It was, indeed, evident that the tragic scene 
anticipated by these gentlemen was not going 
to take place ; for, after some conversation 
between Lord Valentine, Sir Peter and Colonel 
Standish, the two elder gentlemen advanced 
towards the ladies vrtth pleased and smiling 
faces : and as Lord Valentine gallantly kissed 
the hand of Miss Tempest, and made a courtly 
little compliment, while Sir Peter did exactly 
the same vnth Lady Lucinda, shaking his 
head good-humouredly the while at his son 
Tom, it may be assumed that the two old 
people were perfectly satisfied vnth the pro- 
ceedings of the young ones ; and as we know 
that these latter were pleased vdth each other, 
I have nothing further to do than to take 
leave of them, and of my readers. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Before the footliglits of the Opera House at 
Bordeaux stood one of the prettiest girls 
imagiaable. The audience was being moved 
to demonstration of satisfaction of a very 
marked kind. With the exception of two 
gentlemen in the box next to and on a level 
with the stage, every man of that enthusiastic 
theatreful of southern Frenchmen was in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

The opera was " Lucrezia Borgia," and the 
chief part, as no one needs be told, must be 
taken by an actress of some tragic powei^ 
und^r penalty of dead failure ; and herein lay 
the cause of the present enthusiasm; for it 
had been a complete surprise to the French- 
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men, not unknowing in the ways of opera 
siQgers, to see so young a girl acquit herseK 
80 marvellously in a part whioli requires the 
expression of sentiments, emotions, and pas- 
sions — ^revenge, murderous treachery, motherly 
love, and so forth — such as a young girl may 
be excused for never having even dreamed of. 
They had seen this young and nearly un- 
known ItaHan siQger, every night of the week 
that she had been in their town, in the various 
pretty and petty parts which the writers of 
libretto consent to entrust to the lady person- 
aiges of the opera — ^parts which, indeed, ascend 
and descend the scale of mere sentiment, but 
seldom, as every one knows, go much further, 
and never touch the real chords of that ill- 
played-upon instrument, the human heart. It 
was in such parts as these that she hud won 
the favour of the audience. It was not her 
voice that had captivated them ; for though it 
showed no lack of compass, and though heir 
vocalization was expert and her notes perfect 
in time ^nd quality, it had not the clear, 
flute-like tones without which no vocalist can 
arrive at a great reputation. What had gained 
her, on these former occasions, the honours of 
the evening, was her pretty rendering of these . 
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not very lofty dramatic conceptions ; and now, 
when they saw their favourite put off the 
comedian and put on the tones, the stateli- 
ness, the earnestness, the concentration, and 
the passion of real tragedy, it was a great and 
sudden surprise to them. 

There was a tempest of applause: the 
theatre resounded with the shouts of the 
audience and the clapping of their hands ; but 
the tenants of the stage-box preserved the 
equanimity which they had shown during the 
whole evening. It is needless to say that 
they were EngUshmen. Men of some races 
are as impassive as ourselves, as fearful of 
giving any outward token of emotion. The 
New Englander, the Chinaman, the Eed 
Indian, and the Dutchman, a,ct quite as much 
on the nil admirari principle as we do our- 
selves; but nobody in the theatre supposed 
these two good-looking young men, with their 
white ties and well-j&tting clothes, and their 
fair complexion, to be . representatives of any 
other nation than our own. " Those EngUsh- 
men are made of wood! " was remarked among 
the audience. 

To Madame Delmani the presence of these 
two unimpressed individuals in their conspicu- 
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ous position in the theatre was a source o 
annoyance. While they were untouched, she 
felt that she had failed. They were Mke the 
skeleton in the tyrant's feast. The sweet 
savour of applause lost haK its sweetness to 
her, so long as these two unmoved spectators 
continued unmoved. 

When she went behind the scenes, Madame 
Delmani was a little angry. She could not, 
even in her impatience, set down the English- 
men as a couple of fools, which was the 
obvious way of accounting for their want of 
appreciation; for they happened both to be 
particularly intelligent looking. Then she 
determined to make one last effort and stir 
these two impassive persons to some sign of 
approval. She made her effort ; she surpassed 
all she had done before ; the enthusiasm of the 
audience rose to fever heat, but the two Eng- 
lishmen preserved their sang froid. 

Had it not been for the accident of the 
prima donna having in the course of her acting 
to stand for a few minutes close to the stage- 
box, she would never have known the Enghsh- 
men's opinion of her. Our countrymen rarely 
stop to reflect how common the knowledge 
of English has become abroad, and this is 
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how they expressed themselves of a person 
whojmew English well, standing not quite a 
yard away from them. 

A. ^^ How fine that was ! What fire, what 
power, and yet what perfect modesty and 
refinement, and how wonderfully natural and 
hfehke ! " 

B. " It is good acting, certainly." 

A. ^^And what a power it is, Greafcorex; 
what a giffc to be a,ble to bring before others 
our inmost thoughts and feelings without 
having to depend upon such feeble exponents 
as words and sentences." 

B. ** It is a gift a good deal independent of 
mind, I fancy." 

A. " Good Heavens, no ! you are joking. 
It is surely mind itself of the noblest kind, 
brought into action 1 " 

" That man's praise is worth a theatreful of 
hand-clapping and bouquets," said the prima 
donna to herseK, and resuming her part, she 
heard no more. 

Presently, as she was again unoccupied with 
the business of the stage for a space, she 
glanced curiously for an instant at the stage- 
box. One of its occupants was a man of 
about five and thirty. She recognized him as 
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an aoquaintanoe — Sir James Greatorex, an 
English baronet. It was, she was certain, 
not Sir James, whose commendation of her 
had been so enthusiastic. She had, known 
him at her mother's house in Italy, a typical 
EngHshman, dry, clever, cynical, rational, 
fluent, argumentative, didactic, cool, gentle- 
manlike, rich, generous. His companion was 
a younger man by several years, a very 
fair mau, good-looking, with a heavy sweeping 
moustache, and neither beard nor whiskers. 

" That is the one that praised me," thought 
the prima donna, and (as all good actors will 
act to the person in the audience whose 
opinion they most care for) unconsciously to 
herseK she acted the rest of the evening not 
to, or at, but for Captain Molyneux. 

The curtain fell on the last act but one, and 
Sir James took advantage of the interval to 
begin the following monologue : — 

"Yes, the girl acts well. She sings well 
now and then ; when she goes a Uttle beyond 
herseK, as she did in that long scene with 
her husband and her son, she was almost first- 
rate, but it was an effort. Her voice — ^her 
singing voice, I mean, for her recitative is 
good— her singing voice is not what I caU a 
good level voice. It is a little husky." 
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"Nonsense, Greatorex, not a bit husky; 
clear as a silver bell." 

" It is a little husky, except when she forces 
it; but that won't do for the public, you 
know." 

" The public is an ass ! " 

" Won't do for the pubKo, I say ; they want 
level excellence. It's all very well for these 
poor provincials, howKng and throwing bou- 
quets in this impulsive way ; but she wouldn't 
go down at Covent Garden or the Scala." 

"Damn the Scala 1" 

" Most particularly, if you like ; and in fact 
I am quite with you; the pubKc is idiotic 
about timbre and all that. Give me correct 
vocalization, a fair compass, a good ear; and 
if a singer has good acting power, I can 
forgive her for not having beU-like tones and 
aU that rubbish. I don't go in for larynx 
versus soul." 

" Yes, soul and mind, too." 

"By no means. I deny that it has any- 
thing to do with intellect. It is a sensuous 
art entirely. To be a great actor you need 
no more brains than to be a great musician. 
Of the two greatest idiots I ever knew, one 
was a great composer, and the other the 
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grandest aictress that has ever stepped on the 
hoards of an opera-house." 

" What was their opinion of yon ? " 

" Look at niggers, my dear fellow (and don!t 
he personal), there are no hetter actors any- 
where ; and if you want a complete * stick ' 
on the stage, take an average Englishman." 

" TourseK, for instance ? " 

" I say again, don't he personal ! hut you 
«ee my line; give a sensuous nature, and a 
«mall development of hrain, and you have 
the making of an artist, a musician, or an 
actor. The more a man thinks the less he 
feels." 

" Yes, I know all that, and the greater hore 
he is!" 

"Now, this young girl, this Beatrice Del- 
mani, I happen to know, has hardly any 
education or culture at all. I have known 
her from a child." 

"You know Madame Delmani ! " said Cap- 
tain Molyneux, suddenly awakening to an 
interest in his companion's conversation. 
"And do you positively mean to say that 
you have heen prosing away like a Member 
of Parhament about larynxes and niggers, 
and kept this back ? Come behind the scenes 
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this minute and introduce me ! " and Captain 
Molyneux rose in his impetuosity. 

^* No ; wait till the end of the piece. She 
is on the stage nearly all the last act ; then 
I'll take you behind and introduce you, if you 
like." 

"And so, my destr Greatorex," said Captain 
Molyneux, dropping the somewhat snappish 
manner in which he had Jiitherto addressed 
his companion, " so you really know Madame 
Delmani ? Just tell me all about her. ' Bom 
of respectable parents in the little town of 
something,' I suppose, *she early showed a 
remarkable talent for the stage,' the usual 
story, of course ? " 

" Not Beatrice Delmani's story, at any rate. 
She is the only daughter of a widow lady in 
Venice, the Countess Delmani. The Del- 
manis, you know, are great people in Venice, 
being connected with the Delmanis of Flor- 
ence, in whose family are three generations of 
cardinals and a pope. They are cousins of 
the princely family of the Fizzis, and carry up 
their genealogy to the great Giuseppe Del- 
mani, gonfalonier of Venice in the time of 
Dante, who strangled his wife and his mother. 
The beautiful Duchess of Montepulciano, who 
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poisoned three husbands in succession and 
all her brothers and sisters, was also a 
Dehnani." 

" Oh, hang her pedigree ! come to the girl 
herseK." 

"Well, but I must let you see what a 
respectable family she comes of. The Countess 
Dehnani was one of the leaders of fashion in 
Venice, kept a great house, spent an immense 
deal of money, and only saved herseK from 
ruin by dying." 

" And the daughter ? " 

"The daughter did an exceedingly foolish 
thing. A few months after her mother's death 
she married very much beneath her — a man 
that was hanging on the outskirts of society 
and whom the old lady would never admit 
inside her doors — a certain Count de Einaldo 
Caracci Cuculo, a good-looking young feUow, 
with whom she had fallen in love." 

" A low fortune-hunter, I suppose ? " 

" Not exactly a fortune-hunter, for the poor 
girl had not a penny." 

"Then what the devil did he marry her 
for?" 

" Heaven only knows ! It is impossible to 
anter into the feelings of these cads." 
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" I suppose he had no right to his title ? " 

^^ Indeed he had, though, the best in the 
world ; he had paid for it, or his father had — 
the rich Florentine banker, yon know — ^Bruno, 
the banker of Florence, that one used to have 
circular notes upon — a big, snuffy man, with 
a rusty coat and his trousers too short for him. 
Poor girl 1 she married this wretched man's 
son." 

** And came to grief in consequence ? " said 
Captain Molyneux, affecting to enter into his 
companion's humour. 

'^Not exactly in consequence, perhaps, for 
the fellow was enormously rich, and behaved 
very well — ^they even said like a gentleman, 
only the thing is too infernally improbable." 

** And what was the end of it ? what is the 
moral ? ' ' 

*^ After the marriage of the Count and 
Countess of Einaldo Caracci Cuculo (hang the 
fellow with his absurd title, it makes one 
laugh, doesn't it ?) the young couple went to 
Paris, and lived there in uncommonly good 
style — ^the most charming hotel in the Eue 
St. Honore, the handsomest horses, the best 
hung carriages, a string of racers which he ran 
under the name of Mr. Brown — you see, don't 
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you ? Bruno J Brown — showed a little of the 
cloven hoof there, you know." 

^* Good point in a man, I think, not to shirk 
his identity or be ashamed of his name." 

"Yes, my dear fellow, good as a general 
principle ; but what a name and what an iden- 
tity ! what a devil of an identity, eh ? " 

" Well, and what happened ? " 

" Everything went on capitally for a while. 
All Paris was at their feet, as of course it 
would be, with his good looks, her great 
beauty and charming manners, and their fine 
title, no matter where it came from. Every- 
thing was going on dehghtfully, I say, when 
one day, as he was coming back by himseK in 
his coupe from some race-meeting near Paris, 
where his horses had won and he himself had 
potted a heap of money, the coachman heard 
a dull sound like a gun fired off in the hedge 
dose behind him. He looked round, saw 
nothing, went on, and, presently, coming to 
the barrier, the octroi man — ^you know, the 
fellow with a long skewer in his hand, who 
stops your carriage to see if you have got a 
basket of eggs or a ham under the seat — thia 
fellow called out, * Hullo 1 coachman, what is 
this dripping from your carriage ? ' and look- 
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ing in lie said, * your master has sometliing 
the matter with him I ' and so he had, sure 
enough, for he had got a pistol bullet through 
his head — in behind the ear and out at the 
forehead — a dead man, sir, and the carriage 
full of blood. The discharged pistol was still 
in his right hand." 

^' I hope the Countess had given him no 
cause." 

^^ Poor little woman 1 " said the Baronet,, 
forgetting for the moment to speak in his 
character of cynic; and in a softened tone,. 
" No, even the Parisians could not say that ; 
a better and braver girl never Uved ; as true 
as steel and as good as gold. I wonder it 
didn't break her heart, though ! " 

"Why did he do it?" 

" Money — ^ruin. The old man had broken. 
The son got the news the day before, told na 
one, went to the races, enjoyed his day there, 
or seemed to ; posted a letter to take leave 
of his wife, got into his brougham with his 
pistol-case, and blew his brains out about a 
quarter of a mile on this side of the Bridge 
of St. Cloud." 

" Poor — little — woman^'^ said Captain Moly- 
neux half to himself, echoing and dwelling on 
his friend's words. 
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'^I cannot say I approve of this sort of 
thing," said the interminable Baronet. " Im- 
moral, of course, from every point of view, but 
over and above that, an outrage on good taste ; 
a confoundedly ungentlemanlike thing to do, 
when you consider ; it comes of a man's not 
being kept straight by the breeding of a 
gentleman, and having poisoned his mind with^ 
those horrid melodramatic French novels, and 
of his living in an atmosphere of Eugene Sue 
and the Porte St. Martin." 

" And then she went on the stage ? " 

"No. At first she went into a convent; 
but they would not keep her." 

" Not keep her ! Why, I thought that was 
the last accusation that could be made against 
convents." 

"If you come to think of it, it is very- 
natural. You can't expect to be kept for 
nothing in a convent any more than in an 
hotel. Madame Delmani Cuculo had not a 
penny in the world. They are very fond of 
high rank in some convents, but they are 
ond of rich novices in all convents ! " 

" So they turned her out ? " 

"They asked her to fix a day for leaving. 
Then she made up her mind to go on the 
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stage. Italians, you know, even of good 
family, have none of our objections to the 
theatre as a career — or at least to the opera 
house ; and I could give you a dozen names of 
weU-bom prima donnas. She had a fair voice, 
and, as you see, is an admirable actress. She 
has been working her way about the provinces 
for a year with good success, and next winter 
wiU probably go to Paris." 

'^ Then she got over the death of her 
husband?" 

'^ My dear fellow, one gets over everything, 
except in books ; and these foreigners are not t 
like us — ^they take things less to heart. To 
be sure, they make more fuss air first, they 
howl, sir, and cry, and attitudinize more than 
our women, and perhaps there is no sham 
about it either (for one ought to be charitable) 
but it's sooner over. They think the world 
is coming to an end when anything serious 
happens, rush into convents, do the irrevocable 
in every possible form, take all the veils they 
can, sir, without a moment's hesitation, and 
a week after are very glad it's nothing but a 
white one, that they can get rid of again, and 
go once more into the world ! " 

'^You don't seem to have much opinion 
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of the foreigners you have lived among so 
long." 

"Yes, indeed I have, though," said Sir 
James, who, having passed two or three years 
in Italy, affected the character of " citizen of 
the world;" "but one gets in time to rub 
off most of one's prejudices. Foreigners, my 
dear Molyneux, are charming in society^ 
delightful as companions, honourable and 
straightforward, and all that sort of thing, — 
the gentlemen and ladies, I mean, I know 
nothing of the others ; but you can't believe 
their professions. Why ? Because they have 
nothing to faU back upon ; no heart, sir." 

" Oh, come," said Captain Molyneux^ 
"that's rather sweeping, isn't it? I beheve 
they're as capable of a generous thing as we 
are, every bit." 

" If you will believe me, Molyneux, you're 
mistaken. True, to hear them talk, you 
would think foreigners the noblest fellows in 
the world, but it all goes in talk. They are 
all the same : French, Italians, Spaniards, and 
so on. If there was that Quintus Curtius 
business to be done over again in these days, 
depend upon it there would be plenty of 
fellows standing in effective attitudes in the 
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Forum, or wherever it was, making fine 
speeches, swearing by all the gods they were 
just going to jump in, and getting no end of 
applause; and then when the time came to 
make the leap, they would make a graceful 
bow to the crowd, light a cigar, and go home. 
That's their way ! Hang it aU, though ! one 
mustn't be too hard on them — after aU, it's 
our way, too, without the speeches and the 
attitudes." 

^^Oh! I don't know about that. Look at 
that feUow Gladstone ! " 

"Ha! ha! good! Well, don't let's sink 
into politics. Look! here she comes again. 
Eeally I begia to think that there is something 
out of the common in that girl ; just notice 
how she treads the boards, as if the place 
belonged to her!" 

. "By Jove! yes," said Captaiu Molyneux, 
" she moves like a queen, and as if all those 
people were her slaves. I'll undertake to say 
she has forgotten aU about audience and 
actors and theatres, and reaUy dreams she is 
in Ferrara." 

Sir James laughed. " This comes of living 
five years in Lidia, my dear feUow. She 
knows where she is perfectly well, depend 
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npon it; she recognized me a moment 

ago." 

*'I did not see her," said his companion, 
emphatically. 

" No, but I did; when you turned your head 
round to tell me she was like a queen, she 
nodded and smiled to me." 

Captain Molyneux bit his moustache in 
silence. 

'' It just bears out what I said ; it's all a 
sham and a humbug with these foreigners 
from beginning to end." 

" Did you know her well? " asked Captain 
Molyneux, presently. 

"I knew her mother very well, but then she 
was little more than a child, — she was only 
sixteen when she married — and again two 
years afterwards, when on her husband's death 
she came back to Venice to enter a convent, 
I happened to be there with my sister, when, 
as I told you, they would not have her in the 
convent on account of her poverty, and it 
came to the knowledge of the foreigners at 
Venice — the Eussians, Germans, EngUsh, and 
others, who had known the Delmanis in their 
prosperity — that the poor girl was in want, we 
made up a purse among us (rather a handsome 
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one), and my sister was deputed to go to the 
convent and present it ; a decidedly delicate 
job, and she didn't much fancy it. Eather an 
awkward thing to do, you know, and Eleanor 
was shy about it, not knowing how she would 
take it. Her account of what passed always 
makes me laugh. She found the Countess by 
herseK in a large white-washed room in the 
convent, in a very becoming novice's dress, 
with a huge rosary hanging from her waist, 
sitting in a chair counting her beads, the 
comers of her mouth turned down, her very 
fine eyes turned up to the ceiling, her grey 
serge dress lying in the most picturesque and 
artistic folds — a most exquisite picture, to be 
ticketed, * Despondency supported by Eesig- 
nation ! ' " 

" What a feUow you are ! " said Captain 
Molyneux; "you don't beHeve in anything. 
Why should the poor girl not be despondent ? 
surely she had cause enough." 

"A most dehcious scene, my dear feUow. 
'Imagine Eleanor, not -a particularly shy per- 
son, as you know, but according to her own 
account, quite put out by the part she had 
undertaken, — imagine Eleanor not knowing 
where to look or how to begin, and this lovely 
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ItaKan lady stalking about the room in her 
graceful way, with yards of train behind hjBr, 
and that peculiar tragic stride — ^there ! look at 
her now — ^you see how it's done — ^you put one 
foot rather quickly forward, and then drag the 
other slowly after it, taking care to let the 
folds of the drapery arrange themselves well." 

" Well ! Miss Greatorex gave her the purse, 
and she refused to take it ? " 

"Eefused it? Deuce a bit! Catch an 
ItaKan refusing money. After beating about 
the bush for a while, [stammering out some- 
thing about old friends, sympathy for her 
position, and a subscription, Eleanor managed, 
turning scarlet, as she said afterwards — she 
managed to shp the pm'se — ^it weighed nearly 
a hundred- weight — ^into her hands. Madame 
Delmani Cuculo held it for a moment, then 
she said, in a faltering voice, ^ Gold — ^from my 
friends — ^for me ! ' Then she let it drop with 
a clang on the ground, and after looking up to 
the ceiling again for a second with a sort of 
ecstatic smile, and her two hands clasped 
against her breast, she looked at my poor sister, 
vrith her arms stretched out towards her, and 
then, with a sudden rapturous scream — just 
like what she gave just now — she rushed upon 
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Eleanor and seized her in her arms, and hold- 
ing her, began a speech broken by sobs, tears, 
and protestations of eternal gratitude and a 
life-long devotion." ' 

**And you think it was all humbug from 
beginning to end ? " 

"Very nearly, though I am sure site is a 
good-hearted girl; but the scene must have 
been prepared, for I was told afterwards she 
knew three days before of the subscription 
that was being got up." 

''Now," said Captam Molyneux, standing 
up, ''the curtain is just coming down, will 
you take me behind ? " 

The two gentlemen made their way through 
a narrow passage to a door leading to the part 
of the theatre behind the stage. Here they 
knocked, and on Sir James's card being taken 
in, they were admitted to an ill-hghted, gas- 
perfumed and draughty region, where the 
unpainted sides of scenes, and "flies," with 
their edges cut into quaint shapes of rocks 
and trees, cottages and castles, formed narrow 
lanes along which they picked their way, 
obstructed by coils of the rope intended to lift 
or remove the wood and pasteboard that made 
the mimic world of the theatre. 
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Here they waited till the piece had ended 
and the performers should come from the 
stage. Presently the cessation of the music ^ 
rounds of applause, and glimpses caught 
between the scenes of the excited and voci- 
ferous audience, told them the opera was 
finished. Then the back scenes were darkened 
as the curtain came down. The applause 
increasing, it was raised for a moment upon 
the whole of the performers ; then to tumultu- 
ous calls for the prima doima, that lady 
advanced and bowed in acknowledgment, and 
again the curtain descended ; but the shouts 
again increasing, she had to reappear before 
the curtain, and to do so again and again, 
before the audience could succeed in calming 
their enthusiastic admiration for the young 
singer. 

Captain Molyneux did not much fancy 
breaking in upon the young lady in the 
moment of her triumph ; but he was mistaken 
if he had expected to find her unduly elated 
by this excessive applause. 

Standing with his. companion in the strong 
shadow cast by a hoarding at the back of the 
stage, he watched the prima donna walk back 
slowly from the footlights. She looked a little 
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pale and a little weary. She had quite put off 
the sternness and concentration of manner 
that she had necessarily assumed during that 
long, intensely-wrought last act of the tragedy. 
Her face was pale, for there was never any 
need for her to plaster it with players' red and 
white, a face of quite glorious loveliness, the 
loveliness of that high type of womanhood, a 
fair Italian. Great, deep-set, dark grey eyes, 
straight and regular features, but modelled 
deHcately with some inexpUcable subtle sug- 
gestiveness of nobility and purity, and the 
daintily outlined oval of the face set against 
the thick masses of dark brown hair, of a 
brown as of those earths which the mediaeval 
painters knew the lost secret of mixing and 
burning till they glowed with the tones of dull 
gold, and a face that now in its paleness 
possessed the mellowness and delicate smooth-, 
ness of an ancient ivory. 

There was in her movements, now that she 
had put off the bearing of the matron in the 
play, a girHshness belonging to her youth, 
which was in curious contrast with the stateli- 
ness of her manner but a moment before, and 
which somehow puzzled and almost disap- 
pointed the observer, from the very strength 

YOL. II. T 
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of the contrast. He felt as if his perception 
had heen deceived ; as if, after studying and 
seeming to have got to [know one character, 
a mask had been removed, and another one 
revealed. She had gathered in her hands the 
ample folds of the long train of her stiff, gold- 
embroidered brocaded dress, and passing along, 
now in the half hghts, now in the broken 
shadows of the dingy theatre, with the ri6h 
brilliant harmony of reds and purples of her 
dress, the Kght falling on her jewelled hair, 
and on her white wrists, gHstening with gems 
and gold, she looked, in the fancy of Captain 
Molyneux, like a picture of some fair queen, 
limned on the canvas of a master colourist, 
who has cunningly concentrated the Kghts of 
his picture, and heightens the glow of sump- 
tuous colouring with dull surroundiugs, and 
a dim and shadowy background. 

She evidently felt a sort of reaction from 
the contrast of the sea of lamp-lit faces she 
had just gazed on, with the dark back scenes, 
and walked listlessly and with her , thoughts 
seemingly apart from the scene in which she 
stood. A Httle girl of eight or niue, one of 
the pale-faced wizened children that are found 
in every theatre, orphan of some dead actress, 
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allowed to hang about the theatre, or child of 
some mother employed in the troupe^ had 
come forward to meet the triumphant actress 
in her passage from the stage. There she 
stood shyly holding out and making offer of 
a poor httle ragged bunch of common flowers, 
duU and faded with the unwholesome atmo- 
sphere. It was an action such as French 
children are taught to do, or at least praised 
for doing. 

The prima donna, who had the moment 
before dropped from her hold the double hand- 
ful of splendid bouquets cast to her, and who 
had left the stage strewed with those she could 
not take up, stopped and accepted the child's 
flowers ; her eyes brightened, her face was lit 
up with a pleasant smile, and a shght flush of 
colour came into her cheeks. She put the 
flowers carefully into her dress, caressed the 
child with her hand, and whispered a few 
words to her. Then, unclasping a gold brace- 
let from her own wrist, and stooping down, 
she fastened it on the child's arm, holding 
back the sleeve of its dress for a minute to 
admire the rich ornament on the thin and 
bony arm of the child. Then, leaving her 
with this costly gift, she kissed her forehead 
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and passed on her way, relapsing into her 
previous hstless and fatigued expression. 

" That," said Sir James, in Captain Moly- 
neux's ear, " is the best bit of acting we have 
seen to-night ! " 

The moment afterwards, the two men stood 
out from the shadow and came forward. 

** Ah, Sir James ! " said the lady, coming 
quickly towards them with an animated ex- 
pression and heightened colour, and speaking 
in Italian; "I should indeed have been 
disappointed if you had not come to let me 
speak to you once more." 

Sir James bowed. 

" I, who can never forget " her face grew 

grave. 

Sir James interrupted her to introduce his 
friend. ^' Captain Molyneux is an acquaint- 
ance — a friend — of your friend. Miss G-rea- 
torex." 

" Then, sir," said Madame Delmani Cuculo, 
speaking in English, fluently enough, but with 
a pretty foreign accent, and with great 
emphasis, "you know the woman I love best 
in the world, who befriended me when I was 
friendless, who raised me when I was cast 
down, who dried my tears when I was weep-^ 
mg." 
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A slight smile played over Sir James's face. 
^^ Where did you learn these pretty English 
sentences, Madame Delmani? I declare I 
never hear them from EngUsh lips.'' 

" What ! " said she, '' you are still the same ; 
you do not think that an Italian's gratitude 
can have a memory." 

^' There again! what a charming sentiment 
that was. We don't say such clever things, 
even in books." 

" And you know Eleanor G-reatorex ? " said 
the Countess to Captain Molyneux. Her 
quick Itahan wit caught some shght look 
between annoyance and confusion on the 
young man's face, and she looked quickly 
towards Sir James. 

Captain Molyneux answered that he had had 
the pleasure of making Miss G-reatorex' s 
acquaintance five or six years ago. Then he 
spoke of the opera, and compHmented her on 
her performance. 

^'I am tired of compliments," she said, 
laughing, ^^ I want no more after one I heard 
to-night." 

^' A better one than I can pay, I fear," said 
Captain Molyneux. 

^^ It was while I was acting — ^it was yourself 
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that paid it ; and I valued it the more, because 
I do not think you intended it to reach my 
ears. Such compliments are rare, Captain 
Molyneux," she altered her tone from a gay to 
a grave one ; "we artists know how to value 
them. I thank you for what you thought of 
me!" and her eyes thanked him as much as 
her voice. 

« « 4t « « 

As they walked back to their hotel that 
night, said Captain Molyneux to his friend — 

*^ G-reatorex, my dear fellow, I have a great 
respect for you; you are, on the whole, the 
most agreeable man I know ; you have seen a 
great deal of the world; you are a very 
shrewd, sensible sort of person; you have 
certainly a great cargo of comimon sense on 
board ; you are sometimes very amusing ; you 
have . a power of holding forth on nothing in 
particular, which I am sure will make you an 
ornament to Parhament whenever you can 
persuade a constituency to send you there* 
After this preface you perhaps won't mind my 
going on to say that you have made rather a 
donkey of yourseK to-night." 

"My dear Molyneux, I hke your preface 
exceedingly; but your book is detestable. 
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On what point have I had the misfortune to 
differ from you ? " 

^^You tell me you think Madame la 
Comtesse Delmani Binaldo Cuculo — I forget 
the rest of it — a sham and a humbug." 

" And you think her an angel ? '' 

*' I believe her to be the best, and truest, 
and most loyal woman that ever breathed." 

Sir James Greatorex made no answer. 
Presently he spoke — 

''Molyneux!" 

^' What is it?" 

*' There is a train that leaveis the Bordeaux 
station at twenty minutes past nine to-morro^^ 
morning." 

" Is there indeed ? " 

*' The line passes through a very beautiful 
country, and the train stops at Poictiers, 
Tours, Blois, and Orleans ; all of them, as one 
may say, places of historical interest." 

^' Not a doubt of it." 

*' The train reaches Paris at a little before 
ten at night." 

^' Does it indeed?" 

" There is an earlier one, which starts from 
here about seven." 

'^ You don't say so ? " 
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''But as it is so much slower, you gain 
notliiiig by going by it." 

''I quite see that. Well?" 

'' Well ! if you don't go by one of these two 
trains to-morrow, you will give me leave to 
return the compliment you paid me just now, 
and call you " 

'' A donkey ? " said Captain Molyneux, 
laughing, and shaking hands with his friend 
at the bed-room door of his hotel, as he bid 
him good-night. ''With aU my heart; but 
I am not going to Paris to-morrow." 

" I am," said Sir James ;" good-night." 
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CHAPTEK II. 

Befobe tlie end of a week Captain Molyneux, 
from his stage-box at tlie Opera House, had. 
seen Madame Delmani in almost every part 
that constituted her repertory. He did not 
know in which of them he most admired her. 
With every fresh impersonation he discovered 
fresh fascination, and he came to the not un- 
natural conclusion that he might safely ascribe 
to Madame Delmani aU the various charms of 
character, sensibihty, and manner, which she 
exhibited in these various parts — ^it being a 
very unfair advantage possessed by actresses 
over young ladies '*in society," that they can 
attract admiration by showing so many sides 
of their characters, while young ladies are 
doomed, however varied and profound their 
natures may be, to play but one part — that of 
ignorant, innocent, and ingenuous youth, a 
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trying, and, it must be admitted, rather a 
heavy role. 

At the end of a week all Bordeaux knew 
that the prima donna had got an admirer in 
the good-looking young Enghshman whom 
they saw in the same box night after night. 
The lady herseK had made the discovery long 
before, and the last person who knew he was 
over head and ears in love was Captain Walter 
Molyneux himself. 

We will skip the love scenes. Captain 
Molyneux was his own master; Madame 
Delmani had no friend or relation to interfere 
with her acceptance of the formal proposal 
made to her in due course by her Enghsh 
admirer. Under such circumstances, if the 
course of true love begins to run at all, it runs 
smoothly, and here there certainly appeared 
to have commenced a full flood-tide of mutual 
admiration. 

She accepted him, and she let him know^ 
or at least beheve, that there was nothing 
one-sided in the matter. To be sure there 
was no imprudence in her acceptance of Cap- 
tain Molyneux as a husband. She saw him in 
the company of a man whom she well knew to 
be of high character. She perceived him to be 
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himself a refined and educated and honourable 
gentleman, whose rank in a noble profession 
was in itself a title to her respect. She was 
herself, if not rich, at least independent, by 
reason of her talent ; he, she did not doubt, 
was dependent upon his profession for his 
income. She asked no further of the man she 
professed to love. They talked much ; but on 
this point they never touched. 

Still less could Walter Molyneux be accused 
of imprudence. The woman he loved was a 
lady, and that, irrespective of birth, is enough 
for any man ; though, for the matter [of that, 
had he cared for birth and rank, hers were, he 
knew, superior to his own. He knew from 
the testimony of the well-informed and not 
over charitable Sir James, that her ante- 
cedents were irreproachable. All he had to 
get over was a profession which, at l^ast in 
England, is not wholly approved of. ^ But a 
man had need to be a cold lover if his mis- 
tress's proficiency in one of the most intel- 
lectual, noble, and fascinating of the arts do ' 
not, in his eyes, tell more in her favour than 
against her. In his enthusiasm he swore to 
himself he would love her less had she been 
anything else. 
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So they engaged themselves to each other 
to their own perfect satisfaction, and no one 
having a voice in the matter, it was settled 
that the marriage should come off in less than 
a month. Then only did Captain Molyneux 
remember that important business required 
his presence in London — ^had, indeed, required 
it for a fortnight past ; so he would start for 
England the next day, she following him as far 
as Paris, there to await his return. 

The private affairs of a popular prima donna 
are pubhc property. It was soon known to 
the people of Bordeaux that their favourite 
was about to be married to Captain Moly- 
neux, and when, a few days after, on the 
termination of her engagement, she went to 
Paris, she found that the news had preceded 
her. 

Almost the first visitor at her hotel was Sir 
James Greatorex. 

^' You do n6t congratulate me. Sir James," 
said the lady, after a few sentences had passed 
between them. 

** No, Countess, you will forgive me if I do 
not." 

Her face clouded. '^ And yet," she said, *' I 
might have hoped that so old and true a friend 
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as yourseK would not have withheld his good 
wishes." 

^'I hope," he said, rather stiltedly, "that 
you will never have cause to doubt the true 
interest I take in your weKare." 

" Sir James ! " — she spoke excitedly — " are 
you going to speak ill of the man you told me 
was your dearest friend ? " 

"Not at all," said Sir James. "I know 
nowhere a better or a more loyal fellow." 

Madame Delmani . smiled and put out her 
hand. "I knew it," she said, "but still I 
thank you for saying so." 

They talked again on other matters, and 
presently he rose to go. 

" Pray speak frankly to me," she said, in- 
terrupting his departure with a gesture ; "do 
you withhold your congratulations on your 
friend's account ? " 

" Neither on your account nor on Ms." 

"Then why?" 

"For private reasons, which it is far too late 
to speak about; for reasons touching myself, 
and my family." 

" You must please," she said, "tell me what 
these reasons are." 

" You have no doubt heard them from Cap- 
tain Molyneux." 
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**I have heard from my fature husband 
nothing whatever in connection with you or 
any member of your family." 

*^ I can believe it ; but I am sure also that 
you have heard from Captain Molyneux of the 
circumstances to which I aUude." 

"I can think of nothing but this: your 
friend told me that some years ago he was 
engaged to a young EngUsh lady, but that his 
and her poverty made it necessary to termi- 
nate the engagement." 

*' That lady was my sister," 

'^Eleanor?" 

" My sister Eleanor." 

'' Ah ! " said Madame Delmani, flushing 
suddenly, her face pahng again, and with a 
pained expression, '^ and your sister, Eleanor, 
did she — did she care for him ? " 

Sir James assumed the impenetrable air of 
an Enghshman, asked suddenly to gauge the 
more dehcate emotions — '^ People who are 
engaged to be married may be assumed to, as 
you say, care for each other ; to be more or 
less in love, and to be more, or less dis- 
appointed when the thing is broken off." 

" Pray forgive me for seemiog to be curious. 
May I ask one or two questions ? " 
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'* I will tell you what I know. I think yoii 
should know what I do." 

" Pray, then, how came it that Miss Grea- 
torex and Captain Molynenx engaged them- 
selves to marry when there was this obstacle 
in the way that afterwards served to part 
them?" 

" It happened in this way. Captain 
Molynenx is, as yon know, the only brother 
of Lord Foley. He succeeds to the title and 
all the estates." 

^^ He is rich, then?" said Madame Delmani. 

''He will be immensely rich; but surely 
you know Captain Molyneux's position better 
than I do ? " 

" I know nothing," she said, with a candour 
which brought an almost imperceptible smile 
on Sir James's face. ''I know nothing but 
that he is a gentleman, your friend, and that 
he loves me." 

Sir James was careful not to let any ex- 
pression of increduUty reach his companion, 
but his manner became perhaps a shade more 
dry, and any one less in earnest than Madame 
Delmani might have detected the irony in his 
tone. 

" Your ignorance does you infinite credit, 
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Countess, and Molynenx's reticence is beyond 
endurance. Here is a man preparing to place 
an earl's coronet on liis future wife's head, and 
he keeps it a secret from her ! May I be per- 
mitted to say, how romantic 1 " 

'^ But you were telling me of Captain 
Molyneux's engagement; why was it broken 
off, if I may know ? " 

" He was his brother's heir, his brother was 
unmarried, was not expected to Uve; his 
chance of succeeding seemed very imminent ; 
but Lord Foley recovered his health by a 
seeming miracle; he returned from a long 
sea voyage an altered man. He married and 
had two children, a boy and a girl. Then it 
was evident that Captain Molyneux's succes- 
sion was a remote contingency; he rejoined 
his regiment in India." 

*^ Did he not propose to take out your 
sister?" 

'^ Certainly not. My father had already put 
an end to the engagement; he could not 
consent to Eleanor being the wife of an 
almost penniless man." 

" And your sister was broken-hearted ? " 

" I cannot teU you." 

" And now he is nearer to the title ? " 
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" He is so far nearer that both Lord Foley's 
children died in infancy, and his lordship is 
at present in the last stage of consumption." 

^' Cannot recover ? " 

'* Cannot possibly recover." 

"And while he was with me in Bordeaux 
he knew that his brother was dying, and that 
he was on the point of succeeding? " 

" Perfectly ; the greater the compliment to 
you. But I should mention, in fairness to 
Molyneux, that he owes no affection to his 
brother. They have not spoken since they 
were at Eton together ; Lord Foley will not 
see him, nor even hear his name mentioned." 

" I tell you again, Sir James, I have been 
told nothing of all this." 

" And I again observe to you how much it 
proves my Mend's high opinion of you that 
he kept it a secret." 

" Do you think. Sir James, it makes any 
difference to me that he is rich and will be a 
Lord ? " 

" Forgive me if I say I think it must." 

" You do not believe in my honesty ; but I 
tell you this — ^if, by a wave of my hand — so — 
I could make him what I once thought him, a 
poor officer in the English army, I would do 

TOL. 11. U 
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it. I would do it, Sir James Greatorex, this 
moment ! " 

She rose, and the gesture whereby poor 
Captain Molyneux was to be stripped of title 
and estates would have won her a thousand 
plaudits in a theatre. 

Sir James bowed, but said nothing. Again 
he rose to go. 

*^ I want to say one thing more, ' she said. 
Her face grew pale as she spoke, and she 
seemed to find difl&culty in repressing some 
latent emotion. " want to ask you, if Cap- 
taiQ Molyneux had not met me at Bordeaux 
— if he were free to-morrow — ^has anything 
happened between Captain Molyneux and 
your sister (you will forgive me if I speak 
bluntly and seem inquisitive) — has anything 
come between these two to sever them, more 
than the cause of separation you have already 
mentioned — ^the probable poverty of Captain 
Molyneux?" 

" I understand you to ask if any action of 
their own has separated them ; if, to speak 
plainly, Eleanor has set her affections else- 
where ? '' 

" That is what I would like to know." 
*^ I answer, to my knowledge, no." 
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"Then liad they met to-day, they might 
have come together again, had it not been for 
me?" 

" Certainly they might." 

The actress made no answer for a minute or 
so. Her face had got a sterner look, and kept 
the paleness it had acquired when first Eleanor 
Greatorex's name was mentioned. She had 
fixed her eyes upon one of the windows, and 
Sir James Greatorex, watching her face in- 
tently, got from it no indication of the work- 
ing of her mind. 

Suddenly she looked at him with an ex- 
pression of curiosity. "Has it occurred to 
you, Sir James, tha»t I may care for Captain 

Molyneux, that I may " she ceased to 

hesitate, "love the man I have promised to 
take for my husband ? TeU me honestly." 

" Honestly I say this, till you had assured 
me that this was so I should venture not to 
believe it." 

" Bi3,t you think he loves me ? " 

" There is not much doubt about that, I 
should say." 

" In short, that I have fascinated him ? " 

"It would be a bold man who should deny 
your power." 
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" Indeed it would be hard," she said, speak- 
ing somewhat bitterly, **it would be a little 
hard if a professional actress like myself, who 
have made it my Study for so long to work 
upon people's feelings, should fail to have 
some influence upon an unsophisticated per- 
son like your friend Captain Molyneux, coming 
from a place like India." 

** India is not quite a desert, my dear lady, 
and Molyneux not exactly a savage ! " said Sir 
James, laughing ; " I think you make too little 
of your power." 

" Oh ! " said the prima donna, ^* in my pro- 
fession we think nothing of a Kttle triumph 
like that. So long as one's own fieart is not 
touched, one can do wonders." 

^*You are very frank. Countess," said Sir 
James, thinking, as he always, thought, that 
there was something not entirely above-board 
in Madame Delmani. 

" Yes, I am very frank, and now I am going 
to advise you very frankly in your friend's 
interest. Go to him, tell him he has made 
a mistake ; teU him I am an actress, and not 
to be judged as other women are ; tell him 
that from my childhood I have studied the art 
of simulating deep feeling, that I have carried 
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the tricks of tlie stage into private life, and 
am acting a part when I seem to be most ^ 
natural ; tell him we actresses have acted love 
and honour, and friendship, and devotedness, 
and gratitude, and so forth, so often and so 
well, that we have lost the power of feeling 
any of these things ; that we are dissemblers 
by habit, and despise ourselves for ever being 
open-hearted and sincere ; tell him he was 
a fool to think that a woman such as I am 
would have accepted him without perfectly 
knowing what his positipn was." 

" My dear young lady ! " said Sir James, 
laughing, " that is a very telling little speech 
indeed, but how very much astonished you 
would be if I took you at your word." 

^^ Yes, I forgot ! " dropping in a moment 
the earnest and vehement tone which her 
voice had acquired, *' that is assumed too, of 
course. How difficult you are to impose upon. 
Sir James, are you not ? " 

" I think I may boast that I am." 

'*Yes, of course, you are a man of the 
world, and know our poor tricks so well! 
Now, will you advise me ; how shall I open 
the eyes of this deluded man ? " 

" You really wish to ? I beg your pardon. 
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I mean, of course, you desire to draw 
back ? " 

" I want, first, to let yon see how difficult it 
is. The man is infatnated, as yon say. Will 
it cure him of his infatuation if I tell him I 
have changed my mind; that I thought 
I cared for him and find I do not ? " 

" Surely if you are in earnest, the most 
straightforward would be the easiest way to 
break off your marriage." 

" Is that what being a man of the world has 
taught you, Sir James ? Do you really think 
Captain Molyneux would cease to care for me 
simply because I let him see I did not care for 
him?" 

'^ Surely if he is a sane man he would." 

'^ But is a man in love a sane man ? Surely 
his infatuation would be doubled and trebled 
the further off I seemed." 

** I see," said Sir James, resuming the very 
slightly sneering tone he had put off for a 
moment when he had thought the actress was 
in earnest, " the thing has got quite beyond 
human control. It is your destiny, you try 
to resist it, you struggle against it nobly, 
but in vain ; the hand of fate, my dear 
Countess, is clearly pointing to an English 
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coronet and twenty thouBand a year. You 
must obey! " 

" To be sure, I must obey," she had caught 
his own cynical tone. " A hard fate, a most 
melancholy destiny, but what can I do ? Can 
you now, Sir James Greatorex, speaking 
frankly and openly and sincerely, tell me how 
I can at least make some effort — ^let us put it, 
some decent and honourable effort to stand by 
the professions you have heard me make so 
often in regard to your sister? You have 
heard me say so often, have you not, that 
Eleanor Greatorex, this Englishwoman, this 
stranger, this foreigner, this mere acquaint- 
ance who came forward to help^ me when my 
own countrymen — ^when my friends, and those 
even of my own blood — ^held back, who was 
my friend and sister and comforter iq my 
extremity, when I had none beside her ; you 
have heard me say a hundred times, have you 
not, that I owed to this woman a debt of 
gratitude that I could never repay, and I have 
no doubt seemed to you all the readier to 
make profession of gratitude, seeing how im- 
probable was any opportunity of showiog it ? 
Now," she said, with a curious smile, and 
relapsing into a lighter tone, **now I must 
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acquit myself somehow of my debt, or I shall 
certainly pass for an impostor to the end of 
my days, must I not ? '' 

Sir James paused for an instant before he 
answered, in a grave voice, '^ You have asked 
me, Madame Delmani, what you can do ; and 
though you can hardly expect a serious 
answer, I will give you one. You can do this, 
Countess, if you are honestly resolved not to 
cross the happiness of the woman towards 
whom you have made so many protestations 
of gratitude — this is what you can do : you 
are a consummate actress ; you have, on your 
own showiQg, induced my friend to take a 
view of your character, and to have an opinion 
of your disinterestedness, which you say are 
incorrect. Now, I need hardly observe to you 
that the same art which has done this, will 
serve to undo it — mind, I am only repeating 
your own account of the affair. You have 
been able to infatuate the man, he thinks you 
the noblest and most disinterested, the purest 
and most refined of women ; it Ues only with 
you to make him think you the very reverse/' 

"And you think, Sir James, that I am the 
woman to transform a lover into a critic ? " 

" I do not. I go farther. Countess ; I say 
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no woman in the world is capable of such a 
thing. But," he said, rising again to leave, 
and laughing, " you are amusing yourself by 
making me pay you a series of bad compli- 
ments, which I assure you do not come from 
my heart." 

'* To be sure you have said some hard 
things of me," said the lady, leaning back in 
her chair in a Ustless attitude, and speaking 
now without the slightest animation of tone. 
" By the bye, you will say nothing of all this 
to Eleanor?" 

" Eleanor is somewhere in Scotland; I shall 
not see her for a long time." 

'^ She does not know of my engagement ? " 

" She does not." 

'* Then pray do not mention it to her ; but 
if you write, say I .wish very particularly to be 
remembered to her." 

She smiled pleasantly, as if the whole con- 
versation had been of the most ordinary and 
agreeable kind, and wished him good-bye. 
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CHAPTER in. 

A VERY well appointed carriage was driving 
rapidly through the long Unes of broad level 
roadway, set on either side with a continuous 
row of somewhat dusty gardens ; and beyond 
them, with white- washed, uniformly -built 
houses. The carriage drew up at the village 
of Fontenay les Roses ; a less rural spot than 
its name suggests, a Parisian suburb a little 
more pretentious than Hampstead or Clap- 
ham, and a good deal more cockney thaji 
Richmond or Hampton Court. 

When the drab-coated footman had opened 
the carriage door, there descended from it, 
first, Captain Walter Molyneux, then a lady 
in black silk with a cashmere shawl and a veil, 
and finally, an elderly lady, also in black silk, 
and also wearing a cashmere shawl and a veil* 
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The yotmger lady was Madame Delmani 
Cuculo ; the elder, her companion. 

" Is it here we are to dine, Beatrice ? " said 
Captain Molyneux, supposing for a moment 
they had made a mistake. 

" Yes," said Madame Delmani, with a 
radiant expression, ''this is the place. You 
cannot think what pleasant associations I 
have with it." 

Walter Molynenx winced. "I did not 
know that ladies ever did come here, to say 
the truth!" 

'' Not French ladies, of course ; bat foreign- 
ers in Paris can go everywhere — ^the natives 
set it down to our eccentricity ! " 

''And you used to come here often — ^with 
yaur Mends ? " 

"Why not ? We Italians delight in gaiety; 
and artists — actors and actresses, the class I 
am of — can do less than others without life 
and stir." 

"But you were not an actress when you 
lived in Paris ? " 

" Always in heart, if not in fact ; always so 
much of an actress that I have sometimes 
doubted if I had any actual individuality of 
my own." 
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"I should say," said Captain Molyneux, 
laughing, '^ that few people had so much ! " 

'* That is a better compliment to my talent 
than you imagine. I assure you I feel most 
strongly when I fancy I am some one else. 
When you come to know me better, you may 
some day think, * what a heartless, shallow 
doll this is ! ' Now, Walter, I will act a new 
character for you to-day — one you have never 
seen before. I will be my own self, and you 
shall tell me if you like the part." 

" I shall be curious to see if I do not know 
it by heart." 

"But before we do anything to amuse our- 
selves," said the prima donna, " there is the 
important affair of dinner ; here is the waiter, 
will you order it? and" — with great serious- 
ness — "remember, above everything, to order 
stewed eels, the place is famous for them ; and 
stay, there was a red wine at thirty sous, I 
remember it so well ! it was deUcious ; you 
must not forget to order a bottle." 

Captain Molyneux ordered dinner, taking 
care that stewed eels should form part of the 
menuj and not forgetting the red wine at 
thirty sous. 

"Now," said Madame Delmani, "while 
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they are getting dinner ready, we will go on 
the river." 

They walked down to the river side, where 
a boat was fastened by its painter to the bank. 

" Ah ! how delightful ! " cried Madame 
Delmani, in an ecstasy of happiness; '^you 
will row me np there by the willows, will you 
not ? where the water is smooth and still ; 
how lovely it is ! One's boat passes over the 
reflection of the branches of trees, and breaks 
them up with the ripple it makes — I remember 
it aUsoweU!" 

*^You have been rowed on the river 
bfefore ? " asked Captain Molyneux. 

*^Yes, of course,'' said the prima donna, 
simply, *^ while the matelotte of eels was 
getting ready." 

'' Beatrice ! " 

"What?" 

" This place is the most cockney paradise 
I ever was in — I wonder you can like it ! " 

** My dear Walter, I see now that you have 
no poetry in you at all ! Do you really not 
like stewed eels ? " 

"Oh, very much — immensely ! Pray don't 
let that prevent your amusing yourself." 

Madame Delmani shook her head sadly. 
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**I am not serious enough for you, Walter. 
You are so clever and earnest." 

Captain Molyneux was perhaps a little out 
of temper, and did not answer. 

They were standing in a little trellised 
arbour looking on to the river, in which was 
a table, whereon a waiter was laying the cloth, 
and clattering down knives, forks, and plates. 

A knot of some twenty or thirty men who 
had been standing together on the farther 
bank of the river, now crowded down to the 
water's edge opposite to the garden of the 
inn. 

** What are they looking at in the water ? " 
said Beatrice, "what is it they are pointing 
at and talking so about — can you see any- 
thing?" 

"It is some animal, a dog, perhaps, which 
cannot get out from the steepness of the 
bank." 

"There! there!" she said, "I see it now 

among the willows; a man is trying to stop 
it with his stick, but the current floats it 
away out into the stream. What can it be ? 
It is not a dog, it is too big. It must be a 
man swimming — I see his white shirt." 
" It is a dead body." 
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" Madame is curious about it ? " said the 
waiter. He came to where they were stand- 
ing, and shading his eyes with his hand, looked 
at the farther bank of the river. ** There was 
a man drowned up the river yesterday at 
Brassy le Due, it must be his body floating 
down." He stood with his napkin under his 
arm, and looked critically at the direction 
which the floating object was taking. '^ They 
are mostly floated out into the centre of the 
stream, opposite the garden, and then turn 
once or twice in the current just here. If 
Madame would give herself the trouble to get 
into the boat. Monsieur could easily row it out 
tg where Madame could have a good view of 
the body before the stream takes it down. 
Dinner will be on the table before Monsieur 
and Madame get back." 

This proposition seemed to be agreeable to 
Madame Dehnani. " I have never," she said, 
with a little natural shudder, " seen a drowned 
man yet. I must give myself the sight for 
once. Come, be quick, Walter, we have no 

time to lose ! ' ' 

Walter Molyneux did not move. " I think, 
Beatrice," he said, " you would regret having 
given yourself such a sight." 
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At this moment a tall, large man, in the 
uniform of a Garde Cbampetre, made his 
appearance and prepared to enter the boat. 
" There is ten francs/' remarked the man as 
he was unloosing the chain, '^ to any one who 
can get a dead body from the water before 
it reaches the locks below. They get into 
the mill wheel and stop the machinery. The 
miller used to give twenty francs till he was 
nearly ruined — ^there are so many suicides in 
these days. Those poor people," said the 
guard, with a smile, looldng across the river 
to the group opposite,^ '^ will be disappointed T' 

By this time the boat, with the guard row- 
ing, was out into the stream, but his efifbrts to 
recover the body were frustrated by the size 
of the boat, far too great to be managed by 
one man in so strong a current. He, there- 
fore, returned to the bank and begged Captain 
Molyneux to come to his assistance. Captain 
Molyneux refused and turned on his heel. 
The guard looked up and down the bank for 
help — no one was in sight. There was little 
time to lose — the mill below, less than a 
hundred yards away. His chance of gaining 
the reward seemeA vanishing. 

*' Sir," he said, taking off his hat politely 
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and speaking with something of a rhetori- 
cal flourish, ''this unfortunate person," — ^he 
looked towards the river and indicated the 
floating body — "will in a few minutes be 
inevitably caught in the mill wheel. I appeal 
to you, sir, in the name of our common 
humanity, to help me to prevent so— so alto- 
gether deplorable a circumstance ! " 

The Enghshman, thus apostrophized, 
thought himself bound to give his help- 
Madame Delmani also entered the boat. 

" Beatrice," he said, " you cannot surely 
wish to come too ? " 

" Why not ? " she asked, with a light laugh. 
" Is there any harm in curiosity ? " 

The guard had aJready pushed out into the 
stream. Captain Molyneux would have rowed 
the boat himself and left the recovery of the 
body to the man, but the guard, probably 
distrusting his skill as an oarsman, placed a 
boat-hook in his hand, and took the sculls 
himself. 

" Monsieur," he said, " will hook it well 
into the clothes, twist the handle round once 
or twice, and then he has a firm hold, and we 
can draw the thing after us throx]^li the 
water." 

TOL. II. ^ 
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He pushed the boat again out into the 
stream, towards where the body had last been 
seen revolving slowly in an eddy of the river. 
It had now sunk below the surface. Walter 
Molyneux sat on the thwart of the boat, boat- 
hojok in hand, awaiting the re-appearance of 
the body. Beatrice, lying on her face at foil 
length in the bows of the boat, her head 
stretched over the side, peered anxiously into 
the waters. 

'^ Here it is ! " she said, presently. " I see 
it — caught in the weeds, low down. I see 
the face looking at me througji the water — 
it is a woman's. Now we have passed over it ! " 

The guard backed the boat over the spot it 
had passed, and Molyneux, who had come also 
to the bows of the boat, could see, as Beatrice 
described, the white face of a woman among 
the green water plants. 

He endeavoured to foUow the instructions 
which the guard had given him, to fix the 
instrument into the clothes, but he failed, and 
the boat was carried down by the current. 
The guard again rowed the boat over the 
place. 

'^Strike right, down upon it, Walter, this 
time," said the prima donna. 
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*^Well done!" she cried, eagerly; "you 
have caught it. Twist the hook well round, 
and do not let go." 

*' Capital ! " said the guard, with enthu- 
siasm ; ** Madame's advice is admirable," and 
he rowed to land. 

Captain Molyneux was less enthusiastic 
than either of his companions, and Beatrice, 
glancing at him, caught a look on his face of 
very unmistakable disapproval. 

" Ah ! " she said, changing her eager mood 
to a sad one, " poor girl ! I wonder what her 
history was. Some melancholy story, I dare 
say — some story of hopeless love, perhaps. K 
that were it, I for one should not pity her for 
lying dead and cold among the willows of the 
Seine." 

"I almost think, Beatrice," said Captain 
Molyneux, bitterly, " I liked you better help- 
ing to fish the poor woman out of the water 
than moralizing over her dead body after- 
wards." 

" Ah, Walter ! you have no soul. Will you 
never understand me ? " 

Then this eminent tragedian began to cry. 
Not by any means the lovely theatrical weep- 
ing that he had seen on the stage, but genuine, 
childish, audible sobs and tears. 
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''Let ns go back to Paris," she said. "I 
will not stay here any longer — this place is 
horrible to me ! '' 

So a cloud came between the lovers, and by 
the time the carriage had arrived at the 
actress's door, it had grown so black and 
dense that Captain Molyneux and Madame 
Delmani parted, each seeming to feel very 
much aggrieved by the other, and in parting 
this gentleman and lady did not even shake 
hands, but Captain Molyneux took his hat 
off after assisting the two ladies from the 
carriage, and Madame Delmani's bow in 
return was very far indeed from being cordial. 

The proverb which says that the quarrels of 
lovers make their love the stronger, does not 
concern such differences as these, where both 
sides see that their fancy has wofully deceived 
them. Such quarrels have no appeasing. The 
chain can never again be joined, the severance 
is for ever. But the wound is none the less 
grievous because it is fatal to their loves, and 
men do not have such rude awakenings from 
pleasant day-dreams without a veiy painful 
shock. 

When Captain Molyneux — his irritation 
having passed away — ^began to reflect how 
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very far removed was his ideal of Beatrice 
Delmani from the frivolous, heartless, in- 
sincere, and even commonplace woman that 
had in a moment been revealed to him, he 
almost congratulated himself upon the escape 
he had made. Nevertheless, the strong im- 
pression that this lady had previously made 
upon him could not be dissipated in a moment. 
He had aU the difficulty in the world in 
divorcing the hard facts from his fancies of 
them — ^in divesting the mere woman of the 
false colours she had shone in — ^in considering 
her apart from the love his glamour had cast 
over her. Some men can never perform this 
task, strive how they may. The speU is on 
them, and they know it to be a speU, but they 
cannot break it; they have been enchanted 
with their eyes open by a false magic, and still 
it holds them feist bound* 

All the day, evening, and night following 
upon the rupture of their good understanding, 
Captain Molyneux's thoughts kept reverting, 
against his will, to the looks, tones, and words 
of the woman he had loved and now despised. 
The image of her with which he was busy was, 
however, not the Beatrice Delmani that had 
now been revealed to him, but the Beatrice 
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who had first won his love ; she who, low as 
she had sunk in his esteem, was yet the fairest 
of fair women, with some quite undefinable 
magic in her voice, in her individuality alto- 
gether. He knew not wherein it resided, 
whether in the lithe grace of her movements, 
or simply in her rare physical beauty of form 
and face, but there was somewhat that was to 
him, in spite of what his very eyes had seen 
and his very ears had heard, touched with an 
exquisiteness of nobility and purity that 
seemed to him, quite against the evidence of 
his own . sense and reason, inherent in the 
individuahty of Madame Delmani, and to have 
no existence anywhere else in the whole 
world besides. So that, feeling sure all the 
time that he was breaking with a very pitiful 
and unworthy sort of person, it was a source of 
unutterable sadness to him that he did so. 
There was in these reflections, which he knew 
to be unreasonable, a presage of some self- 
inflicted disaster, a strong foreboding that he 
was, with his own hand, destroying the happi- 
ness and darkening the Hght of his future life. 
Then did Captain Molyneux commit the 
unpardonable weakness and folly of again visit- 
ing Madame Delmani. 
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She received Mm rather seriously, taking his 
hand which he held out, and seeming not to 
remember the somewhat stormy scene of the 
previous day. 

'^ Have you forgotten what happened yester- 
day ? ' ' she asked him, suddenly, after they 
had talked for ten minutes like two indifferent 
people. 

'' No," he answered, gravely. 

*^ Then it is no use my asking if you have 
forgiven me?" 

*' Indeed I have not," he answered, nearly 
as seriously. 

*' Frankly, Walter, we must part. You see 
what I am now. It was right to open your 
eyes, was it not ?" 

*' No ; it was wrong." 

The two former lovers were silent. 

'^Beatrice," said Captain Molyneux, pre- 
sently, "can you do nothing to make me 
forget what you were yesterday ? " 

She shook her head. 

" Think how high I held you, and do some- 
thing to give me back my old belief in you." 

She said nothing. 

" Yes, I see clearly enough what you are, 
and I am mad enough still to prize you above 
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the whole world ! Try to blind me once more 
.to the truth!" 

**I am not an actress every day, Walter. 
If I could undo all the past, I would." 

"What is there in the past you would 
undo?" 

" Would you believe me if I say I would not 
have you next in succession to a peerage and 
heir to great wealth ? ^ 

" You knew that, then ? " 

" To be sure I did," said the prima donna. 

** And why in the name of Heaven, Beatrice, 
do you tell me now? Why could you not 
keep your counsel, and let me continue in my 
ignorance ? " 

"To be sure, why could I not? Why is" 
a woman's tongue always betraying her 
interests ? Well, I beUeve the answer is, that 
there are soine basenesses that even I, low as 
you see I am — ^that even I could not stoop to." 

"And when you accepted me for your hus- 
band, you knew that I was coming to a great 
position and to great wealth ? " 

She did not deny it ; she said nothing. 

" Beatrice, only tell me you did not know it 
at Bordeaux, and on my soul I will believe 
you ! " 
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She smiled, and her eyes half closed, as if 
her thoughts were wandering for an instant to 
some pleasant memory. Presently she spoke 
in a softer tone than she had hitherto used. 

" Can you suppose, Walter, that an actress, 
such as I am, who knows what a hard thing is 
poverty, who has had bitter experience of the 
world's uncharity, who has eaten the bread of 
strangers ' ' 

^^ To be sure, I was a fool to think for a 
moment that you could be disinterested ! " 

" I am afraid I must agree with you, Cap- 
tain Molyneux ' ' — she had resumed her cynical 
manner — '* disinterestedness is not an easy 
virtue. If we were all rich, there would be 
quite an incalculable amount of generosity in 
the world, would there not ? ' ' 

The bond that had held these two people 
together with such seeming strength had come 
to be a mere thread — was momentarily grow- 
ing weaker, and threatened every instant to 
break entirely. 

An EngHshman's strong point is his good 
sense, and Captain Molyneux's did not desert 
him ill this hour of his temptation and peril. 
It enabled him to argue with himself thus : — 
" This woman is so sure of her power that she 
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does not fear to show her hand. She has let 
me see her character in an utterly despicable 
light. She frankly tells me she traded on her 
knowledge of my wealth." 

The thread snapped ; he rose from his chair 
— ^* Madame Delmani, you wish that we 
should part?" 

She turned very pale, and her face con- 
tracted for a moment with a pained look. 

'^ I do wish it," she said, firmly. 

^' I desire it, too," he said, quietly; "for 
I see we are neither of us what we thought 
we were." 

^' No," she said, " neither of us." 

He held out his hand. She was slow to 
take it, but she did take it. She did not trust 
herself to speak. 

" Good-bye," said Captain Molyneux. 

'^ Good-bye," said the actress, and they 
parted for ever. 

* * * * # 

There is not much of a moral to this story, 
except that very old one, that we should not 
judge by appearances, nor be hasty in our con- 
clusions. 

Had Captain Molyneux not done this, he 
would have won for his wife a true and noble 
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woman, and would not have carried with him 
to the grave the yearning after a lofty ideal 
which, httle as he guessed it, was real in the 
person of Beatrice Delmani. Had she waited 
to learn that Eleanor Greatorex was engaged 
to a Scotch member of Parliament, Beatrice 
Delmani ^ould never have disenchanted the 
man whom she loved with all her soul. Had 
Sir James Greatorex known the actress better, 
he would never have believed that a woman 
was incapable of sacrificing the man she loved 
for the woman who had befriended her. 



THE END. 
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Charlotte M. 6. Morrell. 21X. 
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Burritt (E.) The Black Country and its Green Border 

Land. Second edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

A Walk from London to Land's End. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

Lectures and Speeches. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

Ten-Minute Talk on all sorts of Topics. With 

Autobiography of the Author. Small st 8 vo., cloth extra. 6s. 

Bush (R. J.) Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes. 8vo. i2s.6d. 
Bushnell's (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. PostSvo. *js,6d. 
Sermons on Living Subjects. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

•js. 6d. 

Nature and the Supernatural. Post 8vo. 3j. 6d. 

Christian Nurture. 3j. 6d, 

Character of Jesus. 6d. 

The New Life. Crown 8vo. y. 6d 



Butler (W. F.) The Great Lone Land ; an Account of the 

Red River Expedition, 1869-1870, and Subsequent Travels and Adven- 
tures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Sas- 
katchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. With Illustrations and 
Map. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, js. 6d. 
(The first 3 Editions were in 8vo. cloth. 165.) • 

The Wild North Land : the Story of a Winter 




Journey with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
with numerous \^^odcuts and a Map. Fourth Edition. i8f. 

Akim-foo s the History of a Failure. Demy 8vo. doth. idf. 



ADOGAN (Lady A.) Illustrated Games of 
Patience. By the Lady Adelaide Cadogan. Twenty- 
four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text Foolscap 
4to., cloth extra, gilt edges, i2f. 6d. 

California. See Nordhoff. 

Canada on the Pacific : being an account of a journey from 
Edmonton to the Pacific, by the Peace River Valley. By Charles 
Horetzky. Cloth. 5*. 

Carlisle (Thos.) The Unprofessional Vagabond. Fcap. 

8vo. Fancy boards, is. 

Ceramic Art. See Jacquemart. 

Changed Cross (The) and other Religious Poems. 2j. 6d. . 

Child's Play, with 16 coloured drawings by E. V. B. An 
entirely new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints, 7^. 6d, 
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Chefs-d'oeuvre of Art and Master-pieces of Engraving, 

selected from the celebrated Collection of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Reproduced in Photographv by Stephen Thompson. 
Imperial folio, Thirty-eight Photographs, cloth gilt. 4/. 14J-. 6<f. 

China. See Illustrations of. 

Christ in Song. Hjrmns of Immanuel, selected fi-om all Ages, 
with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Crown 8vo. toned paper, 
beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments and handsomely botmd. New Edition. 5^. 

Christabel. See Bayard Series. 

Christmas Presents. See Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of Castle of Amelroy. 410. With Photographic 

Illustrations. 9/. or. 

Clara Vaughan. See Blackmore. 

Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. 8vo. izr. 

Conquered at Last ; from Records of Dhu Hall and its Inmates; 
A NoveL 3 vols. Crown ; cloth. y.s, 6d, 

Cook (D.) Young Mr. Nightingale. A Novel. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo., doth. y.s. 6d. 

Courtship and a Campaign; a Story of the Milanese Volim- 
teers of 1866, tmder Garibaldi. By M. Dalin. 2 vols. cr. Svo. ssf. 

Cradock Nowell. See Blackmore. 

Craik (Mrs.) The Adventures of a Brownie, by the Author 

of ** John Halifax, Gentleman." Wjth numerous Illustrations by Miss 
Paterson. Square cloth, extra gilt edges. "5^. 

A Capital Book for a School Prize for Children firom Seven to Fourteen. 
Little Sunshine's Holiday (forming Vol. I. of the 



John Halifax Series of Girb' Books). Small post Svo. 41. 

John Halifax Series. See Girls' Books. 

Poems. Crown, cloth, 5j. 



(Georgiana M.) The Cousin from India, forming 

VoL a. of John Halifax Series. Small post Svo. 4^. 

Only a Butterfly. One Volume, crown 8vo., doth. 



zof. 6d. 



Miss Moore. Small post 8vo., with Illustrations, gilt 



«dges. 4r. 

Without Kith or Kin. 3 vols, crown 8vo., 31J. 6d. 

Hero Trevelyan. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 21s. 
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Craik's American Millwright and Miller. With nttmerous 

nhutntions. Sro. xL is. 

Cummins (Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 

Series). i6iiu>. boards, is. 6d. ; cloth, as. 

Curtis's History of the Constitution of the United States. 

9 vols. 8vo. 34r. 



[ALTON (J. C.) A Treatise on Physiology and 
Hygiene for Schools, Families, and Colleges, with 
numerous Illustnuions. js. 6d. 

Dana (R. H.) Two Years before the Mast and 
Twenty-four years After. New Edition, with Notes and Revisions, 
zanux 6v. 

Dana (Jas. D.) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous 

Illustrations, charts, ftc. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
important Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo. doth extra. 8x. 6d. 

** Professed geologists and zoologists, as well as general readers, will 
find Professor Dana's book in every way worthy of their attention." 
•-Ths Athsfueum, October 12, 1873. 

Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wm. Black. Eleventh and Cheaper 

editum. I voL crown 8vo. 6r. 
Davies (Wm.) The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its 

Mouth to its Source ; with some account of its Tributaries. 8vo., with 
many very fine Woodcuts and a Map, cloth extra. Second Edition, z&r. 

Devonshire Hamlets ; Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. I Vol. 

8va ^s. 6d. 

De Witt (Madame Guizot). An Only Sister. VoL V. 
of the " John HaUfax" Series of GirU' Books. With Six Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo. cloth. 4^. 

Draper (John W.) Human Physiology. Illustrated with 
more than 300 Woodcuts firom Photographs, &c. Royal 8va doth 
extra. xL 5s. 

Oner's Marine Insurance. 2 vols. 3/. 3.;. 

Duplais and McKennie, Treatise on the Manufacture and 
Distillation of Alcoholic Liquors. With numerous Engravings. 
8va al. or. 

Dnplessis (O.) Wonders of Engraving. With numeroas 

lllu8trati(ms and Photographs. 8vo. 12s. 6d* 

Dnssauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 

on the Art of Tanning. Royal 8vo. 2/. los. 



General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 



8vo. iL IS. 
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NGLISH Catalogue of Books (The) Published 

during 1863 to 18^1 inclusive, comprising also the Important 
American Publications. 

This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles 
of 32,000 New Books anaNew Editions issued during Nine 
Years, with the Size, Price, and Publisher's Name, the Lists of Learned 
Societies, Printing Clubs, and other Literary Associations, and the Books 
issued by them ; as also the Publisher's Series and Collections — altogether 
forming an indispensable adjunct to the Bookseller's Establishment, as 
well as to every Learned and Literary Club and Association. 30s. half- 
bound. 

%* The previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, of which a very few remain on 
sale, price 2/. 5^ . ; as also the Index Volume, 1837 to 1857, price i/. dr. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 3^. td, each ; 1866, 



1867 to 1874, 5«. each. 

English Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 
Literature ; by the author of "The Gentle Life." 6s, 

• Matrons and their Profession; With some Con- 
siderations as to its Various Branches, its National Value, and the 
Education it requires. By M. L. F., Writer of ** My Life, and what 
shall I do with it." " Battle of the Two Philosophies," and " Strong 
siad Freev" Crown 8vo., cloth, extra,' 7^. 6d. 

£rckmann-Chatrian. Forest House and Catherine's 
Lovers. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

The Brothers Rantzau: A Story of the Vosges. 

3 vols, crown 8vo. doth. ais. New Edition, i voL, profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth extra. 5^. 

Evans (C.) Over the Hills and Far Away. By C. Evans, 

Author of "A Strange Friendship." One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 



A Strange Friendship. Crown 8vo., cloth. 5j. 



£vans (T. W.) History of the American Ambulance, 

established in Paris during the Siege of 1870-71. Together with the 
Details of its Method and its Work. By Thomas W. Evans, M.D., 
D. D. S. Imperial 8vo., with numerous illustrations, cloth extra, price 
35*- 

AITH GARTNEY'S Girlhood, by the Author of 
"The Gayworthys." Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece. y.6d. 

Favourite English Poems. New and Extended 

Edition, with 300 illustrations. Small 4to. azf. 

Favell (The) Children. Three Little Portraits. Crown i2mo. 

Four Illustrations. Cloth gilt. 4^. 

" A very useful and clever story." — yohn Bull, 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed. 
If. 
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Field (M. B. ) Memories of Many Men and of some 
Women. Post 8vo.. cloth. lor. dd. 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. Crown 8vo. lor.di/. 

Fleming's (Sandford) Expedition. See Ocean to Ocean. 

Flemish and French Pictures. With Notes concerning 
the Painters and their Works by F. G. Stephens, Author of" Flemish 
Relics/' " Memoirs of Sir Edwin Landseer," &c. Snudl 410. cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt sides, back, and edges. \L &r. 

Flammarion (C.) The Atmosphere. Translated from the 
French of Camillb Flammarion. Edited bv Jambs Gi.aishkk, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With 10 beautiful 
Chromo-Lithographs and 81 woodcuts. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. 30^. 

Forbes (J. O.) Africa: Geographical Exploration and 

Christian Enterprise, from the IT.arliest Times to the Present. By 
J. Gruar Forbes. Crown Svu., cloth extra, ^s. bd. 

Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice, an Australian Tale. 
X voL small post 8vo. With a Frontispiece by G. F. Angas. 5^. 

Hall's Vineyard. Small post 8vo., cloth. 4J. 



John's Wife. A Story of Life in South Australia. 

Small post 8ya, cloth extra. 4^. 



Marian, or the Light of Some One's Home. Fcp. 

3rd Edition, with Frontispiece. 5/. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4.r. 

Vermont Vale. Small post 4to., with Frontispiece. 5J. 

Minnie's Mission. Small post 8vo., with Frontis- 



piece. 41. 
Friswell (J. H.) See Gentle Life Series. 

One of Two. 3 vols. i/. lu. dd, 

Friswell (Laura.) The Gingerbread Maiden; and other 

Stories. With Illustration. Square cloth. 3^. td. 



AYWORTHYS (The), a Story of New England 
Life. Small post 8va y. dd. 

Gems of Dutch Art. Twelve Photographs from 
finest Engravings in British Museum. Sup. royal 4to. cloth 
extra. 25^. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i. Small 4to. lOf. dcU 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6s, each; 
or in calf extra, price los, 6d^ 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Cha- 
racter of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

** Deserves to be minted in letters of gold, and circulated in every 
house." — Chamber^ Journal. 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." 

** It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy 
idea." — Morning Post, 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the **De Imita- 
tione Christi " usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. With a Vi^ette 
from an Original Dravring by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

" Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume vras never seen." — Illustrated London News. 

FamiUar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

"The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with." — 
Notes and Queries. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of "The Gentle Life." With Vignette Por- 
trait. Second Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large . 
circulation for this handsome attractive book." — Illustrated Times. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir 
Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby, ^s. td. 

" All the best things in the Arcadia are retained Intact in Mr. Fris- 
well's edition. — Examiner. 

The Gentle Life. Second Series. Third Edition. 

"There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measiu-e to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review^ Spectator^ &c. 

" The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they 
are rare, and the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public. " 
— Observer. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of "The Gentle Life.*' Second Edition. 

"All who possess the 'Gentle Life' should own this volume." — 
Standard. 
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Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improrement of 

Students in English Literature. 

"To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read and study 
their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us 
as a fitting introduction." — Examiner. 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. Second 

Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd 
views of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot fail to be amused.** — Morning Post, 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer; being an Introduction to First Steps in 

German. By M. T. Prbu. %s. 6d, 

Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. 

Bv William Mathsws, LL.D. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, bevelled 
edges. 6s. 

Girdlestone (C.) Christendom. i2mo. 3^. 

Family Prayers. i2mo. ix. 6d, 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 

x8ma %s,6d. 

Goethe's Faust. With Illustrations by Konewka. Small 4to. 
Price lor. 6d, 

Gouff^ : The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff£ ; 

translated and adapted for English use by Alphonsb Gouppe, head 
pastrycook to Her Msgesty the Queen. Illustrated widi large plates, 
printed in colours. x6x woodcuts. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. iL as. 

-^— Domestic Edition, half-bound. loj. 6d. 

" By fax the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall Gaaette. 



The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing 

and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrines^ Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de Famille, Petits Fours. 
Bonbons, &c. &c. x voL royal 8vo., containing upwards of 500 Receipts 
ahd 34 Illustrations, xof. 6d, 

Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By Jules 

GouFF^ Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Royal 8vo. Illus- 
trated with xo Chromo-lithognq>hs and X37 Woodcuts, from Drawings 
from Nature by £. Monjat, cloth extra, gilt edges, 35;. 

Gower (Lord Ronald). Hand-book to the Art Galleries, 
Public and Private, of Belgium and Holland. x8mo., cloth, s^. 

A3 
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Girls' Books. A Series written, edited, or translated by the 
Author of ** John Halifiuc." Small post 8vo., doth extiw, 41. eadu 

z. Little Sunshine's Holiday, 
a. The Cousin from India. 

3. Twenty Years Affo. 

4. Is it True. 

5. An Only Sister. By Madame Guizot Db Witt. 

6. Miss Moore. 

Gospels (Pour), with Bida's Illustrations. See Bida. 

Gray (Robertson) Brave Hearts. Small post 8vo. 3x. 6d. 

Gouraud (Mdlle.) Four Qold Pieces. Numerous Illus- 
trations. Small post 8vo., cloth. 9S. 6d. See also Rose Library. 

Grant (Rev. Q. M.) See Ocean to Ocean. 

Greenleaf's Law of Evidence. 13th Edition. 3 vols. S4J. 

Guizot*s History of Prance. Translated by Robert Black. 
Roval 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. Vols. I.^ II. and III., cloth extra 
each 94s. ; in Parts, af . each (to be completed m two more volumes). 

Guyon (Mad.) Life. By Upham. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 
— Method of Prayer. Foolscap, ix. 

Guyot (A.) Physical Geography. By Arnold Guyot, 

Author of ** Eanh and Man.'* In z voltune, large ^to., ia8 pp., nume- 
rous coloured Diagrams, Maps and Woodcuts, price zof. 6a., strong 
boards. 

ALE (E. E.) In His Name; a Story of the Dark 
Ages. Small post 8vo., doth, y. 6d. 

Hacklander (P. W.) Bombardier H. and Cor- 
poral Dose ; or, Military Life in Prussia. First Series. 
The Soldier in Time of Peace. Translated (by permission of the Author) 
from the German of F. W. Hackl&nder. By F. £. R. and H. £.*R. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, sr. 

Harrington (J.) Pictures of Saint George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Photographs. 4to. 63^. 

Harrington's Abbey and Palace of Westminster. Photo- 
graphs. 5A ss, 

Haroer's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 

East. New Edition, 1874. Post 8va Morocco tuck, x/. lu. 6d. 

Has well (Chas. H.) The Engineers' and Mechanics' 
Pocket-Book. 30th Edition, revised and enlarged, zamo, morocco 
tuck, z^r. 

Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 

Svo. zor. 6(L 
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Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold; an Old Man's Story 

of a Young Man's Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayes, Awthor of 
'^The Open Polar Sea." With numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges, 6s, 



w 



The Land of Desolation ; Personal Narrative of Ad- 
ventures in Greenland. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth 
extra. Z4f. 

Hazard (S.) Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; With a 

Glance at Hayti. With iipwards of One Hundred and Fif^ beautiful 
Woodcuts and Maps, chieny from Designs and Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, z&r. 

Hazard (S.) Cuba with Pen and Pencil. Over 300 Fine 

Woodcut Engraviiigs. New edition, 8vo. doth extra. i$s, 

HazUtt (WilUam) The Round Table. (Bayard Series.) 

ar. 6<L 

Healy (M.) Lakeville. 3 vols. i/. lis. 6d, 

A Summer's Romance. Crown 8vo., doth. lor. 6d. 

The Home Theatre. Small post 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

Out of the World. A NoveL Three Volumes, 



crown 8vo, cloth extra, il iis. 6d. 

Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 

Translations and Parallel Passages, and a cofuous English Index. By 
Alfred Hbndbrson. Fcap. 4to., 530 pp. xo«. 6d, 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of <' Gilbert Rugge." 3 Vols. 

x/. XXX. 6d, 

Heber's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With 

upwards of xoo Designs engraved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Coopbr. Small 4to. Handsomely bound, 
^s. 6d. 

Higginson (T. W.) Atlantic Essays. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Hitherto. By the Author of « The Gayworthys." New Edition, 
cloth extra, y, 6d. Also in Low's American Series. Double VoL u. 6d. 

Hofmann (Carl) A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Ten Wood Engravings, and Five large Folding Plates. In One Volume, 
4to, cloth ; about 400 piages. 3/. xy* 6d. 

Holland (Dr.) Kathrina and Titcomb's Letters. S^ Low's 

American Series. 

Mistress of the Manse. 2s,6d. See also Rose 'LihrsLTy, 

Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance. 

3 vols. x6f. 

(Low's Copyright Series.) Boards, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
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Holmes (Oliver W.) Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

x2mo. IS. Illustrated edition, jx. 6d, 



The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3^. 6iL 

Songs in Many Kejrs. Post Svo. 7j. 6d, 

— ^— Mechanism in Thought and Morals. i2mo. u. 6iL 

Homespun, or Twenty Five Yearis Ago in America, by 
Thomas Lackland. Fcap. 8vo. '-js. 6d, • 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Scenery, Art, and 
People. Post Svo. 7«. 6d, 

Howell (W. D.) Italian Journeys. i2mo. doth. &. 6d, 

Hugo (Victor) "Ninety-Three." Translated by Frank 
Lbs Benedict and J. Hain Friswell. New Edition. Illustrated. 
One vol. crown Svo. 6s. 

Toilers of the Sea. Crown Svo. dr. ; fancy boards, 

9$. ; doth, ax. 6tL ; IllustriUed Edition, 10s. 6d, 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, with 
Essay on Sonneteers. 3 vols. Svo. xZs. 

Day by the Fire. Fcap. dr. 6d, 

Huntington (J.D., D.D.) Christian Believing. Crown 8to. 

3*. 6d. 

Hutchinson (T. J.) Two Years in Peru; with Exploration 

of its Antiquities. By Thomas J. Hutchinson. Map by Daniel 
Barrera, and numerous Illustrations. In 3 vols., demy Svo., doth extra. 

38f. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. Sa 

Biclcersteth. 



LLUSTRATIONS of China and its People. 

By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. Being Photographs from the 
Author's Negatives, printed in permanent Pigments by the 
Autotype Process, and Notes from Personal Observation. 

%* The complete work embraces 300 Photographs, with Letter-press 
Descriptions of the Places and People represented. Four Volumes, 
unperial 4to., each ;^ 3 y. 

Illustrated Books, suitable for Christmas, Birthday, or 

Wedding Presents. (The full titles of which will be found 

in the Alphabet.) 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist, yx. ^ 

Alexander's Bush Fiehting . x6s. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. 25J. 

Arctic Regions. Illustrated. 25 guineas. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial. New Series, Vols. I. to III., i8f. each. 

Bida's Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John. 3/. 3^. each. 
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Illustrated Books, continued — 

Blackburn's Art in the Mountains. lax. 

Artists and Arabs, ^s. 6d. 

Harz Mountains, xax. 

Normandy Picturesque. x6f. 

- Travelling in Spain. x6r. 

The Pyrenees. i8*. 

Bush's Reindeer, Does, &c. xor. 6d, 
Butler's Great Lone Land. ts. 6d. 
Cadogan (Lady) Games of Patience. 12s. dd. 
Chefs-d'oeuvre of Art. 4/. x^r. td. 

China. Illustrated. 4 vols. 3/. y. each vol. 

Christian Lyrics. 

Davies's Pilgrimage of the Tiber. x8f. 

Dream Book, by £. V. B. vls, td. 

Duplessis' Wonders of Engraving, xax. &^ 

Favourite English Poems, axi. 

Plammarion's The Atmosphere. 301. 

Fletcher and Kidder's Brazil, x&r. 

Goethe's Faust, illustrations by P. Konbwka. xo«. 6d, 

Goufl^'s Royal Cookery Book.^ Coloured plates. 4M. 

Ditto. Popular edition, xo*. 6a. 

Book of Preserves, xo*. dd. 

Hazard's Santa Domingo, x&t. 
Cuba. 15J. 

Heber (Bishop) Hvmns. Illustrated edition, ^s. td. 
How to Build a House. By Viollbt-lb-Duc. 8vo. xsf. 
Jacquemart's Historv of the Ceramic Art. 4zr. 
Koldewey's North German Polar Expedition, xt x^r. 



MacGahan's Campaigning on the Oxus. x%s. 

_ \ Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay. 
Markham (Clements) Threshold of the Unknown Region, ^s,(id. 



Markham'(Capt.) Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay. ^s. 6d. 



Markham's Cruise of the Rosario. 16s. 

Masterpieces of the Pitti Palace, 3/. 13^. 6d, 

Milton's Paradise Lost. (Martin's plates). 3/. 13$. 6d» 

My Lady's Cabinet, axx. 

Ocean to Ocean, xos. 6d. 

Palliser (Mrs.) History of Lace. axx. 

Historic Devices, &c axx. 

, Pike's Sub-Tropical Rambles. iBs, 
Red Cross Knight (The^. au. 
Sauzay's Wonders of Glass Making, xas, 6d 
Schiller's Lay of the Bell. 14s. 
Stanley's How I Found Livingstone, ys. 6d. 

Coomassie and Magdala. i6s. 

Sullivan's Dhow Chasing. i6s, 
Thomson's Straits of Malacca, axf. 
Verne (Jules) Books. 8 vols. See Alphabet. 
Viardot, Wonders of Sculpture, xax. td. 

Wonders of Italian Art. xax. ftd, 

Wonders of European Art. xax. (td 

Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches, a Series, each -^jL xor. 

In the Isle of Wight. Two volumes, crown Svo., cloth. 2ij, 
Is it True ? Being Tales Curious and Wonderful Small post 

8to.» cloth extra. 4X. 
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ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 
TxowBRiDGB. Numerous iUustradoos, small post jf. 6dL 

Jackson (H.) Argus Pairbaime; or, a Wrong 
Never Righted. By Henry Jackson, Authcor of "Hearm 

Ghosts," &c. Three volumes, crown 8vo., doth, 3M. 6d, 

* 

Jacquemart (J.) History of the Ceramic Art : Descriptive 

and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times and of all Nations. 
By AiABRT Jacqubmart. 300 Woodcuts by H. Catenacci and J. 
Jacquemart xa Steel-plate Engravings, and x,ooo Marks and Mono- 
grams. Translated by Mrs. Bury Palusbr. In x voL, supor royal 
Svo.jOf about 700 pp., cloth extnu gilt edges. 43;. [Ready. 

** This is one of those few gift D<x>ks which, while they can certainly 
lie on a table and look beautiful, can also be read through with real 
pleasure and profit** — Timgs, December 13. 

Jessup (H. H.) The Women of the Arabs. With a Chapter 
for Cmldren. By the Rev. Hbnry Harris Jbssup, D.D., seventeen 
years American Missionary in Syria. Crown 8vo., cloth esctra, xof. 6d. 

Jilted. A Novel. 3 vols. U. lis, 6d, 

Johnson (R. B.) Very Par West Indeed. A few rough 

Experiences on the North-West Pacific Coast. Cr. 8vo. doth. xor« 6d* 
New Edition— the Fourth, fimcy boards, as. 




EDGE Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant, hy 

Wm. Brady. 8vo. xSs. 
Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition, dr. 

Kennaway (L. J.) Crusts. A Settler*? Fare due South; 

or, Life in New Zealand. Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra. 5s. 

Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on American Law. 

X2th edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 5/. 

King (Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

crown 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition, cloth extra. 6s. 

The Times of Oct. 20th says :— "4f we judge his descriptions by 
tbe vivid impressions they leave, we feel inclined to give them very high 
praise." 

Knight (C.) A Romance of Acadia Two Centuries Ago. 

From a Sketch by the late Charlbs Knight. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
x^. XXX. 6d, 
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Koldewey (Capt.) The Second North Qennan Polar 
Expedition in the Year 1869-70, of the Ships "Germania" aad 
"Hansa," under command of Captain Koldewey. Edited and con- 
densed by H. W. Bates, Esq., and Translated by Louis Mbrcibs, 
M.A. (Oxon.) Numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-lithographs. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra. xL 15s. 




ANB (Laura C. M.) Gentleman Verschoyle. 

3 vols, xl XXX. 6d. 

Lang (Dr.) An Historical and Statistical Account 

of New South Wales, from the Founding of the Colony 

smawal' 




Edition. In a vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, il is, 

Lang (J. D.) The Coming Event. 8vo. 12s, 

L'Bstrange (Sir G. B.) Recollections of Sir George 
B. L'Bstrang^e. With Heliotype reproductions. 8vo. cloth extiz, i^s. 

Le Due (V.) How to Build a House. ByViOLLETLEDuc, 

Author of "The Dictionary of Architectiuie,'' &c. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, Plans, &C. One vol., medium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, tat, 

' • Annals of a Portress. Numerous Illustrations and 

Diagrams. Demy 8vo» cloth extra, iss. 

Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 

War. 8va x6if. 

Lessing's Laocoon: an Essay upon the Limits of Painting 
and Poetry, with remarks illustrative of various points in the Historjr of 
Ancient Art. By Gotthold Ephraim Lbssing. A New Translation 
by Ellbn Frothingham, crown 8vo. cloth extra. 5;. 

Lindsay (W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and 
Ancient Commerce. In 4 vols. Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo. au. each. 

Locker (A.) The Village Surgeon. A Fragment of Auto- 
biography. By Arthur Lockbr, Author of "Sweet Seventeen." 
Crown 8vo., cloth. New Edition. 3^. 6d. 

Little Preacher. 32mo. is, 

Longfello^Y (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

New Edition. 8vo. doth. z/. xs, 

Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. Post 8vo. 

js. 6d. 

■ Practical Astronomy. Svo. lOf. 
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Low's Half-Crown Series, choicely bound, doth, gilt edges» 

small post 8vo. 

X. Sea-Oull Rock. By Jules Sandeau. Numerous IDustradons. 
a. The House on Wheels. By Madame Stolz. Numerous IUhs- 
tratitMis. 

3. The Mistress of the Manse. By Dr. Holland. 

4. Undine, and the Two Captains. By FouQui. Illustradons. 

5. Drazy Miller's Dowry and the Elder's Wife. 

6. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

7. Picciola ; or, The Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintinb. Nume- 

rous niustxations. 



Low's Cop3rright and Cheap Editions of 

Authors, comprising Popular Works, reprinted by azraiige- 

ment with their Authors : — 

z. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lanmlighter." 

0. The Guardian Angel. By "The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast Table." 

3. The Minister's Wooing. BytheAuthorof" Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Kline. By J. G. Holland. 

6. llans Brinker : or. Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodgb. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phblps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 
zz. Faith Gartnev. 

za. Stowe's Old Town. Folks, ax. 6<£; doth, jf. 

13. Lowell's Study Windows. 

14. My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Warner. 

15. Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Stowb. 
6. We Girls. By Mrs. Whitney. 

ao. Back-Log Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner, Author of 
" My Summer in a Garden." 

" This is a deUghtful \ioo\i.''— Atlantic Monthly, 

as. Hitherto. By Mrs. T. D. Whitney. Double Volume, ax. 6dl 

fancy flexible boards. 
33. Farm Ballads, by Will Carleton, price ONE SHILLING. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publi- 
cations, forwsurded regularly. Subscription ar. dd. per annum. 

Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. 

Crown 8vo. Bound imiformly in cloth extra, *js, 6d, each 

volume. 

X. The Great Lone Land. By W. F. Butler. With Illustrations 
and Map. Fifth Edition. 

2. The Wild North Land : the Story of a Winter Journey with 

Dogs across Northern North America. By W. F. Butler. Wth 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map. Fifth Edition. 

3. Ho\ir I Found Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. Introductory 

Chapter on the Death of Livingstone, with a Brief Memoir. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C R. Mark- 

ham. New Edition (the third). With Msips and Illustrations. 

5. A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A. H. Markham. New Edition. Two Maps and several 
Illustrations. 

*i^ Other volunus in ^rt^ratum. 
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Low's Standard Novels. Crown 8vo. 6j. each, cloth extra. 

A Daughter of Heth. By Wi Black. With Frontispiece by F. 

Walkkk, A.R.A. 
Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black 
In Silk Attire. Third Edition. 
Lroma Doone. By R. D. Blackmorb. 
Cradock No\srell. By R. D. Blackmorb. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmorr. 
Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 
Work : a Story of Experience. By Ix>uisa M. Alcott. Illustrations. 

{See also " Rose Library.") 
Mistress Judith : a Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Frazbr- 

Tytler. 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous illustrations. 

Low's Handbook to the Charities of London for 1874. 

Edited and Revised to February, 1875, by Charles Mackeson, F.S.S., 
Editor of " A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs/' &c 
Price If. 

Lunn (J. C.) Only Eve. 3 vols. 31J. (ui, 

Lyne (A. A.) The Midshipman's Trip to Jerusalem. 

With illustration. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, xor. 6<^ 
L3rra Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetry, selected 

and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C D. Clbvb- 
land, D. D. author of the " Milton Concordance." zSmo. 4J. fteL 



AC GAHAN (J. A.) Campaigning on the Oxus 

and the Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Demy Svo., cloth extra, xSx. 

Macgregor (John,) " Rob Roy " on the Baltic. 

Third Edition, small post Svo. sf. td. 

Macgregor (John). A Thousand Miles in the " Rob 

Roy*' Canoe. Eleventh Edition. Small post, Svo. or. 6^. 

Description of the " Rob Roy " Canoe, with 




plans, &C. IS, 

— — The Voyage Alone in the Yawl "Rob Roy." 

Second Edition. Small post, Svo. 5^. 

Mahony (M. F.) A Chronicle of the Fermors; Horace 
Walpole in Love. By M. F. Mahony. 2 vols, demy Svo., with 
steel portrait. 24^. 

Manigault, The Maid of Florence ; or, a Woman's Ven- 
geance. 3^ . td. 

March (A.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. Svo. *J5, Sd. 

— — — — Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 



guage. Svo. I2S. 
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Marcy (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. Royal 8vc. 

12S. 



Prairie and Overland Traveller. 2J. 6d. 



Marigold Manor. Bv Miss Waring. With Introduction by 

Rev. A. Sbwbll. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. \s. 

Markham (A. H.) The Cruise of the « Rosario." By 
A. H. Markham, Commander, R.N. 8vo. cloth extra, with Map and 
Illustrations, its. 

A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf 

of Boothia. With an Account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the 
Survivors of the Crew of the ** Polaris ; " and a Description of Modem 
Whale Fishing. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. a Maps 
and several Illustrations. Cloth extra. 7^. 6(L 

Markham (C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 

Crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. Third Edition, cloth extra, 
js. 6d. 

Marlitt (Miss) The Princess of the Moor. Tauchnitz Trans- 
lations. 

Marsh (G. P.) Origin and History of the English Lan- 
guage. 8vo. z6r. 

The Earth, as modified by human action, being 



a New Edition of" Man and Nature.** Royal 8vo., cloth, i&r. 
Lectures on the English Language. 8vo. 15^. 



Martin's Vineyard. By Agnes Harrison. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
10s. 6d. 

Mason (C. W.) The Rape of the Gamp. 3 vols. 31J. 6d, 

Masterpieces of the Pitti Palace, and other Picture Gal- 
leries of Florence, with some Account of the Artists and 
their Paintings. Atlas 4to. handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 3/. 13;. 6d. 

Masters (The) of Cla3rthorpe. By the Author of **Oiily 

Eve." 3 vols, crown 8vo. cloth. 3W. 6d. 

Matthews (Wm.) See Getting on in the World. 

Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea and 
its Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work ; with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
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May (J. W.) A Treatise on the Law of Insurance. 

Third Edition. 8vo. ^&r. 

McMullen*s History of Canada. 8vo. i6s, 

Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 

Christ, a vols, crown 8vo. 15^. 

Michell (N.) The Heart's Great Rulers, a Poem, and 
Wanderings from the Rhine to the South Sea Islands. Fcap. 8vo. 3^ . 6d, 

Milton's Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance by 
W. D. Cleveland. New Edition. 8vo. xzr. ; morocco xl. is. 

^— Paradise Lost, with the original Steel Engravings of 
John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to. handsomely bound. 
3/. 13*. 6d, 

Miss Dorothy's Charge. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 

of '* My Cousin Elenor." 3 vols, crown 8vo. 3Xf. 6d. 

Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of Missionary 
Operations in all parts of the World* with Map and Illustrations. Fcap. 
3X. 6d. 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. 
Fraser-Tvtler, Author of "Jasmine Leigh.** A New and Cheaper 
Edition. In one volume, small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 

Monk of Monk's Own. 3 vols. 31J. 6df. 

Montaigne's Essays. See Gentle Life Series. 

Morgan's Macaronic Poetry. i6mo. 12s, 

Mountain (Bishop) Life of. By his Son. 8vo. lOr. 6d, 

Mundy (D. L.) Rotomahana, or the Boiling Springs of 
New Zealand. Sixteen Photographs, with descriptive Letterpress. 
By D L. MuNDV. Edited by Dr. F. Von Hochstettkr. Imperial 
4to. cloth extra. 42s. 

My Cousin Maurice. A Novel. 3 vols. Cloth, 31J. 6d» 

My Lady's Cabinet. Charmingly Decorated with Lovely 
Drawings and Exquisite Miniatures. Contains Seventy-five Pictiures. 
Royal 4to., and very handsomely boimd in doth. z/. is. 

Myers (P. V. N.) Remains of Lost Empires. Svo. Cloth, 16s. 



APOLKON I., Recollections of. By Mrs. Abell. 

Third Edition. Revised with additional matter by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles Johnstone. Demy 8vo. With Steel 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
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Napoleon III. in Exile : The Posthumous Works and Un- 
published Autographs. Collected and arranged by Count db la 
Chapelle. 8vo., cloth extra. 14^. 

Narrative of Edward Crewe, The. Personal Adventures 

and Experiences in New Zealand. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. $s. 

Never Again: a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, Author of "Kaloo- 
lah." New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol., small post 8vo. 6s. 
Cheapest edition, fancy boards, 2s. 

New Testament. The Authorized English Version ; with the 
various Readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, including die 
Sinaitic, the ^^tican, and the Alexandrian MSS., in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischbndorf. The whole revised and care- 
fully collected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collec- 
tion. Cloth flexible, gilt edges, sx. 6d. ; dieaper style, ar. ; or sewed, 
xs. 6d, 

Noel (Hon. Roden) Livingstone in Africa; a Poem. 

By the Hon. Roden Noel, Author of " Beatrice," &c. Post Svo., limp 
cloth extra, 2s. 6tL 

Nordhoff (C.) California : for Health, Pleasure, and Resi- 
dence. A Book for Travellers and Settlers. Numerous Illustxations, 
8vo., clodi extra, zsf . 6d. 

Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich 



Islands. Square 8vo., cloth extra, price Z2f. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 
Allen Butler, xs. 

Nystrom's Mechanic's Pocket Book. 12th edition. iSx. 



CBAN to Ocean. Sandford Fleming's Expedition 
through Canada in 1872. By the Rev. George M. Grant, 
With Sixty Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, pp. 372. 
xos, 6d. 

Old Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Old Masters. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, Ro 
magna, Carlo Dolci, &c., &c. Reproduced in Photography from the 
Celebrated Engravings by Longhi, Anderloni, Garavaglia, Toschi, and 
Raimondi, in the Collection of Prints and Drawings in the Britbh 
Museum, with Biographical Notices. By Stephen Thompson. Imperial 
folio, cloth extra. 3/. 13^. 6d. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modem Life. By 
Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ** The Chronicles of Carlingford," &c., &c. 
With Eight full-page Illustrations. Small post Svo., cloth extra. 6s. 
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One Only ; A Novel. By Eleanor C. Price. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo., cloth, au. 

Only Eve. By Mrs. J. Calbraith Lunn Three Vols. 

post 8vo. cloth. 3X«. 6^. 

Our American Cousins at Home. By Vera, Author of 

" Under the Red Cross/' Illustrated with Pen and Ink Sketches, by 
the Author, and several fine Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth. 9^. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Rbvnolds. Second Edition. 
Fcap. y. 6d. 

ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 

Earliest Period. A New and Revised Edition, with upwards 
of xoo Illustrations and coloured Designs, x vol. Svo. x/. is. 

[New Edition in. the press. 

" One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable, 
always interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials 
of a gift book." — Tinus. 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. Svo. 




z/. IS. 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With 

upwards of 1,000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Second 
Edition, with Additions. Small post 8vo., limp cloth, 5^. 

** We scarcely need add that a more trustworthy and convenient hand- 
book does not exist, and that others besides ourselves will feel grateful 
to Mrs. Palliser for the care and skill she has bestowed upon it" — 
Acadetny. 

Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and General Average. By Hon. Thbophilus Paksons. s vols. Svo. 
3/. 3*- 

A Treatise on the Law of Shipping. 2 vols. Svo. 



3/. 3*. 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame Guizot De 
Witt. Fcap. 5*. 

Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo. 6d. 

■ Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2mo. Sd. is.6d,', cl. 2x. 

Hedged In. i2mo. Sewed, is* 6d. ; doth, zs, 

Silent Partner, y, 

Trotty's Wedding Tour. Small post Svo. 3J. 6d, 

What to Wear. Foolscap Svo., £uicy boards. 
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Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8yo. 

i/. lis. 6d. 

Phillips' Law of Insurance. 5th Edition, 2 vols. 3/. $s. 
Picture Gallery of British Art (The). Thirty-eight beautiful 

and Permanent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. Vok. i to 3, cloth extra, x8*. each. 

Pike (N.) Sub -Tropical Rambles in the Land of the 

Aphanapteryx. In i vol. demy 8vo. 18s. Profusely Illustrated irom 
the Author's own Sketches, also with Maps and valuable Meteorological 
Charts. 

Plattner's Manual of Qualitative and Quantitative Ana- 
lysis with the Blow-Pipe. From the last German Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Prof. Th. Richtbr, of the Royal Saxon Mining Academy. 
Translated by Prof. H. B. Cornwaul, Assistant in the Columbia 
School of Mines, New York. Illustrated with 87 Woodcuts and i 
Lithographic Plate. Second Edition, revised and reduced in price. 
Svo. cloth. 2XJ. 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols. Svo., 3^ lof. ; half morocco, 
top gilt, 3/. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough*s Edition of " Lives of 

Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols. Svo. 3/. y. 

Poe (E. A.) The Works of. 4 vols. 2/. 2s, 

Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with 

many additional Poems, inserted by permission of the Authors. Small 
post 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

Polar Expedition. See Koldeway and Markham. 

Poor (H. V.) Manual of the Railroads of the United 

States for 1874-5 ; Showing their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, ^ 
Earnings, Expenses, and Organisations, with a Sketch of their Rise, &c. 
I voL 8vo. 24J. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women, By C. A. Ste.-Beuve. 

i2mo. 6s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Colours 

for Paintinjr. By MM. Riffault, Vergnaud and Toussaint. Re- 
vised and Edited by M. F. Malhpevre. Translated from the French 
by A. A. Fesquet. Illustrated by 85 Engravings. Svo. 31*. 6^. 

Preces Veterum. CoUegit et edidit Joannes F. France. Crown 

Svo., cloth, red edges. 5*. 

Preu (M. T.) German Primer. Square doth. 2s, 6d, 
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Prime (I.) Fifteen Years of Prayer. Small post Svo., doth. 
(E. D. G.) Around the World. Sketches of Travel 




through Many Lands and over Many Seas, 8vo., Illustrated, z^r. 

(W. C.) I go a- Fishing. Small post 8vo., cloth. 5^. 

Publishers' Circular (The), and General Record of British 

and Foreigpn Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every 
work published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
broaa, with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the ist and xsth of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8f. per annum. 



ALSTON (W. R. S.) Early Russian History. 

Four Lectures delivered at Oxford by W. R. S. Ralston, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 5*. 

Randolph (Mrs.) Clarice Adair. 3 vols. i/. ws.dd, 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. Johnson. With 

Introduction by the Rev. William West, Vicar of Nairn. (Bayard 
Series.) 2J. td. 

Reminiscences of America in z86g, by Two Englishmen. 

Crown 8vo. 7*. td, 

Reynard the Fox. The Prose Translation by the late Thomas 

RoscoB. With about 100 exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after designs 
by A. J. Elwbs. Imperial x6mo. cloth extra, 7;. td. 

Richardson (A. S.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 

Small post 8vo., cloth. 59. 

Riffault (MM.) A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture 

of Colours for Painting. Illustrated, y.5. 6d. 

Rivington's (F.) Life of St. Paul. With map. 5^. 
Rochefoucauld's Reflections. Flexible cloth extra. 2s, 6d, 

(Bayard Series.) 

Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See '* Choice Editions 
of Choice Books.** 5^. 

Rohlfs (Dr. G.) Adventures in Morocco and Journeys 
through the Oases of Draa and Tafilet. By Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. Translated from 
the German. With an Introduction by Winwood Reads. Demy 8vo. 
Map, and Portrait of the Author, clotn extra, 12^. 
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Rose Library (The). Popular Literature of all countries, is, 
each volume. Many of the volumes are Illustrated. The 
following volumes are now ready : — 

X. Sea-QuU Rock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 
3. Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little Women Wedded. (Forming a Sequel to " Little Women.'^ 

4. The House on Wheels. By Madame db Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Men.. ByLouiSA M. Alcott. 

6. The Old-Pashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young: People, Sing^le and 

Married. 

9. Undine, and the Two Captains. By Baron Ds La Motte 

FouQUE. A new Translation by F. E. Bunnbtt. Illustrated. 

xa Draxy Miller's Dowry and the Elder's Wife. By Saxe Holm. 

xz. The Pour Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

X3. Work : a Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 
Alcott. 

X3. Be8:inning Again: being a continuation of Work." By Louisa 
M. Alcott. 

X4. Picciola ; or, The Prison Plower. By X. B. Saintine. Nu- 
merous graphic Illustrations. 

Notice. — The Volumes in this Series will also be published in a more 
expensive form on fine toned paper, cloth extra, g^lt edges, at 
as. td. or y. 6d. each, according to size, &c. 

ANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present. See 
Hazard. 

Sauzay CA.) Marvels of Glass Making. Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. X2J. 6d. 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell, translated by Lord Lytton. With 
43 illustrations after Retsch. Oblong 4to. iff. 

School Books. See Classified. 
School Prizes. See Books. 

Schuyler (E.) Turkistan. Notes of a Journey in the Russian 
Provinces of Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. 
By EuGBNB Schuyler, Secretary of American Legation, St. Petersburg. 

[In the press. 

Schweinfurth (Dr. G.) The Heart of Africa; or, Three 

Years' Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. By Dr. Gborg Schweinfurth. Translated by Ellen E. 
Frewer. Two volumes, 8vo., upwards of 500 pages each, with 130 
Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, and 2 Maps. 4zr. 

\Second Ediium 




-% 
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Sea- Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Aca- 
demy. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. With Seventy-nine 
very beautiful Woodcuts. Royal i6mo., cloth extra, gilt edges. 7;. 6d. 
Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, Set also Rose Library. 

"It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is presented." 
— Times, 

Sedgwick, (T.) Treatise on the Measure of Damages. 8vo. 

6th Edition. 2/. 5^. 

Silent Hour (The), Essays original and selected, by the author 
of "The Gentle Life." Second edition. 6*. 

Silliman (Benjamin) Life of, by G. P. Fisher. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. i/. 4J. 

Simson (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of 

the Gipsy Language. lor. fuL 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. 

By George Smith (of the British Museum). Illustrated by Photographs 
and numerous Woodcut Illustrations of his recent Discoveries. Demy 
8vo. i8j. 

Smith and Hamilton's French Dictionary. 2 vols. Cloth, 

2 If. : half roan, asj. 

Socrates. Memoirs, from Xenophon's Memorabilia. By 

£. Lbvibn. Flexible cloth, or. 6^. Bayard Series. 
Spayth (Henry) The American Draught -Player. 2nd 

edition, zarao. ris. 6d. 

St. Cecilia, a modem tale of Real Life. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

3 If. 6d, 

Stanley (H. M.) How I Found Livingstone. Crown 8vo., 

cloth extra, js. 6d. 

%* This Edition has been revised most carefully from beginning to end 
and all matters of a personal or irrelevant character omitted. 

" My Kalulu," Prince, King, and Slave. A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown 8vo., about 430 pp., with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7s, 6^. 



Coomassie and Magdala : A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, 16s. 
Second Edition. 

**We are struck tlu-oughout his volume by the shrewdness of his 
surmises when he^ is guessing in the dark, and of the frequency with 
which his hurried judgments are confirmed." — Times. 
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Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volume of Verse. By 
Thomas Stbblb, translator of "An Eastern Love Story." Fcap. 8vo. 
Qoth, 5f. 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh. 

New edition. i2mo. y, 6d. 

Mental Philosophy. i2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Stolz (Madame) The House on Wheels. Small post 8vo 

2S* 6d. See also Rose Library. 

Stone (J. B.) A Tour with Cook Through Spain. Illus- 
trated by Photographs. Oown 8vo., cloth, ts. 

Stories of the Great Prairies, from the Novels of J. F. 

Cooper. With numerous illustrations. 5<. 

Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Cooper. 5^. 

Sea, from J. F. Cooper. 5j. 

Story without an End, from the German of Carov^, by the 
late Mrs. Sarah T. Austin, crown 4to. with 15 exquisite drawinfi;s by 
£. V. B., printed in colours in facsimile of the origmal water cofours, 
and numerous other illustrations. New edition. 7^. td. 

— ^— square, with illustrations by Harvey. 2j. 6</. 

of the Great March, a Diary of General Sherman's 

Campaign through Georgia and the Carohnas. Numerous illustrations. 
i2mo. cloth, ^5. 6d. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Tauchnitz edition. i2mo. 3^. 6c/, 

Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square cloth, 4s. 6c/, 

Little Foxes. Cheap edition, is, ; library edition, 4s, 6c/, 

- Minister's Wooing. 5^. ; copyright series, is, 6d, 

cloth, 2J. 

Old Town Folk. dr. Cheap Edition, 2J. 6d, 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, y, 6d. 

My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's His- 



tory. Small post 8vo, cloth extra. 6J. 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo. 3J, 6d, 



Cheap Edition, \s. 6d. and zr. 

- — Queer Little People, is, ; cloth, 2J. 

Chimney Comer, is. ; cloth, is. 6d, 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8vo. 51. 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2j. 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 



chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of letterpress, forming eae of 
the most elegant and attractive volumes ever puolished. Demy 4to., 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price i/. sr. 
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STORY'S (JUSTICE) WORKS: 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 8th Edition. 
8vo. z/. x^s. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. 8th Edition. 

8vo. z/. \\s. 6(L 

Commentaries on the Law of Bills of Exchange, 

Foreign and Inland, as administered in England and America. 
4th Edition. 8vo. z/. zis. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 

and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights, and Remedies, 
and especially in regard to Marriages, Divorces, Wills, Successions, 
and Judgments. 7th Edition. 8vo. z/. z^r. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States ; with a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Constitution. 
4th Edition, a vols. Svo. 3/. y. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition, 
by E. H. Bennett. 8vo. z/. xis. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 

and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th 
Edition ; by £. H. Bennett. 8vo. il. us. 6d, 

Commentaries on Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courts of 
Equity of England and America. 8th Edition. Svo. z/. xzs. 6d, 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as admi- 
nistered in England and America, zzth Edition. 3/. zsx. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By William 

W. Story. 4th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 3/. zjr. 

Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property. 

4th Edition, edited by Hon. J. C. Perkins. 8vo. z/. jjs. Id. 

Sub-Tropical Rambles. See Pike (N.) 

Suburban Sketches, by the Author of "Venetian Life." 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

Sullivan (G. C.) Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and 

on the Eastern Coast of Africa ; a Narrative of Five Years' Expe- 
riences in the suppression of the Slave Trade. With Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches taken on the spot by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, idr. Second Edition. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, by the Author of 
" The Gayworthys," Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 3^. 6dl 
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Sweet not Lasting. A Novel, by Annie B. Lefurt. 

z voL crown 8vo., cloth, xof. (xi. 

Swiss Family Robinson, i2mo. 3^. dd. 

AUCHNITZ'S EngUsh Editions of Gennan 

Authors. Each volume cloth flexible, zs. ; or sewed, xs, 6d. 
The following are now ready : — 

On the Heights. By B. Aubrbach. 3 vols. 

In the Year '13. By Fritz Reutbr. i voL 

Faust. By Goethe, i voL 

L'Arrabiata. By Paul Hbvse. x vol. 

The Princess, and other Tales. By Hbinrich Zschokke. z voL 

Lessing's Nathan the Wise, and Emilia Galotti. 

Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 

2 vols. 

Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

Joachim v. Kamem ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. 

Nathusius. 
Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 
Gabriel. From the German of Paul Hbvse. By Arthur Milman. 
The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Hbvse. 
Through Night to Light. By Gutzkow. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jean Paul Richter. 

2 vols. 

The Princess of the Moor. By Miss Marlitt. 2 vols. 

An Egyptian Princess. By G. Ebers. 2 vols. 

Ekkehard. By J. V. Scheffbl. 2 vols. 

Barbarossa and other Tales. By Paul Hbvse. From the German. 
By L. C. S. 

Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship. By Goethe. 2 vols. 

Prince Bismarck, a Biographical Sketch by Wilhelm GSrlach. 
I vol. 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Paper, 

xs. : cloth, xs. 6d. ; roan, 2S. 



French and English. Paper is. 6d, ; cloth, 2j. 

roan, us. 6d, 

Italian and English. Paper, is. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, 



roan, 2J. 6d. 

Spanish and English. Paper, is,6d. ; cloth, zr.; 



roan, ^s. 6d. 

New Testament. Cloth, 2j. ; gilt, 2j. 6d> 
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Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, &c., in Verse. Fcap. Svo, 

cloth extra, 2f . dd. 

Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe ; Visits by Unfre- 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, author 
of " Views Afoot." a vols, post 8vo. id*. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. Post Svo. 7^. 6^. 

Northern Europe. Post Svo. Cloth, &f. dd, 

Bg^pt and Iceland. 8^. 6^. 

Beauty and the Beast. Crown Svo. lor. 6^. 

A Summer in Colorado. Post Svo. 7j. dd, 

Joseph and his Friend. Post Svo. lOf. 6</. 

Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, u. dd. ; cloth, 2J. 

See Low's Copyright Edition. 

Tennyson's May Queen ; choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. Boylb. Crown Svo. See Choice Series. 5*. 

Thomson (J.) The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and 

China ; or, Ten Years' Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. 
By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. , Author of "Illustrations of China and its 
People." Upwards of 60 Woodcuts, from the Author's own Photographs 
and Sketches. Demy Svo, cloth extra. 2 if. 

Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 

Illustrations. 3 vols. z/. \s. 

Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single and 
Married. Cloth, zr. (See also Rose Library.) 

Tinne (J. E.) The Wonderland of the Antipodes : 

Sketches of Travel in the North Island of New Zealand. Illustrated 
with numerous Photographs. Demy Svo., cloth extra, idr. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. iSd^New Testa- 
ment. 

Tolhausen (A.) The Technological Dictionary in the 

French, English, and German Languages. Containing the Technical 
Terms used in the Arts, Manufactures, and Industrial Affairs genetally. 
Revised and Augmented hy M. Louis Tolhausen, French Consul at 
Leipzig. This Work will be completed in Three Parts. 

The First Part, containing French-German-English, crown Svo. 2 vols, 
sewed, Sf . ; i vol. half roan, 9^. 

The Second Part, containing English-German-French, crown Svo. 
a vols. 'sewed, 8*. ; i vol. boimd, or. 

The Tkird Part, containing German-English-French, is in prepara- 
tion. 

TroUope (A.) Harry Heathcote of Gangoil. A Story of 

Bush Life in Australia. With graphic Illustrations. In i vol. Small 
post, cloth extra, 5^ . 

Tuckermann (C. K.) The Greeks of To-day. Crown Svo. 
cloth. 7^. dd. 
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Twenty Years Ago. (Fonning Volume 3 of the John Hali&z 

Series of Girls' Books). Small post 8vo. 4f. 

Twining (Miss). Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plants, \yith Groups and Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. 
Reduced from the folio edition, splendidly illustrated in colours from 
nature. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 5/. 5/. 

Under Seal of Confession. By Averil Beaumont, 

Author of " Thomicroft's ModeL** 3 vols, crown Svo., cloth. 31*. 6d. 



ANDENHOPF'S (George), Clerical Assistant. 

Fcap. 3f . td. 




Ladies' Reader (The). Fcap. 5^. 



Varia ; Rare Readings from Scarce Books, by the author of 

" The Gentle Life." Reprinted by permission from the " Saturday Re- 
view," " Spectator," &c d». 

Vauz (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a new edition, with 

300 designs. 8va X5«. 

VERNE'S (JULES) WORKS. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon. New Edition. Numerous 

Illustrations, printed on Toned Paper, and uniformly with " Around 
the World," &c. Square crown Svo. 7*. td. 

Meridiana : Adventures of Three Englishmen and 

Three Russians in South Africa. Translated from the French. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Royal i6mo., cloth extra, gilt 
edges, ^s. 6d. 

The Fur Country. Crown Svo. With upwards of 80 

Illustrations. Cloth extra. los. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Trans- 
lated and Edited by the Rev, L. P. Mercier, M.A. With 113 
very Graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
10s. 6d. 

Around the World in Eighty Days. Numerous Illus- 
trations. Square crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

From the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip Round It. 

Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges. 10s. 6d. 
New Edition. 

A Floating City and the Blockade Runners. Con- 
taining about 50 very fine Full-page Illustrations. Square crown 
Svo. Cloth, gilt edges. 7*. 6d. 

Dr. Ox's Experiment ; Master Zacharius ; A Drama 
in the Air ; A Winter Amid the Ice, &c. Numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. 7^. 6d. 

Viardot (L.) Wonders of Italian Art, numerous photo- 
graphic and other illustrations. Demy Svo. zxr. 6d, 
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Viardot (L.) Wonders of Painting, numerous photographs 

and other illustrations. Demy 8vo. Z2J. 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. Numerous Illustrations. 




Demy 8vo. im. 6d. 

Vincent (F.) The Land of the White Elephant : Sights 
and Scenes in South-Eastem Asia. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
8vo. cloth extra. iZs. 



ALLER (Rev. C. H.) The Names on the Gates 

of Pearl, and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, 
M.A. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 6s. 

Warburton's (Col. Egerton) Journey across 

Australia. An Account of the Exploring Expedition sent out by 
Messrs. Elder and Hughes, under the command of Colonel Egerton 
Warburton ; giving a full Account of his Perilous Journey from the 
centre to Roeboume, Western Australia. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Edited, with an Introductory Chapter, by H. W. Bates, Esq., of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Demy Svo. cloth. x6s. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, is, 6d.; 

cloth, 2J. (Low's Copyright Series.) 

Back-log Studies. Boards is, 6d, ; doth 2s. (Low's 

Copyright Series.) 

Webster (Daniel) Life of, by Geo. T. Curtis, 2 vols. Svo. 

Cloth. 36J. 

Weppner (M.) The Northern Star and Southern Cross. 

Being the Personal Experiences, Impressions, and Observations of Mar- 
garetha Weppner, in a Voyage Round the World. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 24r. 

Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches, Painted from Nature during 

his travels through Egypt. Imjjerial folio, in Cardboard Wrapper. 3/. los. 

Three Series, each £ 3 xos. 

Westropp (H. M.) A Manual of Precious Stones and 

Antique Gems. By Hodder M. Westropp, Author of "The 
Traveller's Art Companion," " Pre-Historic Phases," &c. Numerous 
Illustrations. Small post Svo, cloth extra. 6s. 

Wheaton (Henry) Elements of International Law. New 

edition. [In the press. 

When George the Third was King. 2 vols., post Svo. 21^. 

Where is the City ? i2mo. cloth. 6j. 

White (J.) Sketches from America. Svo. I2r. 

White (J.) Te Rou; or. The Maori at Home. Exhibiting 

the Social Life, Manners, Habits, and Customs of the Maori Race in 
New Zealand prior to the introduction of civilization amongst them. 
Crown Svo., cloth extra. loj. 6d. 
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White (R. G.) Memoirs of the Life of WiUiam Shake- 
speare. Post 8vo. Cloth, xor. 6d, 

Whitney (Mrs. A. D. T.) The Gayworthys. Small post 

8vo. 3*. 6rf. 



— Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo. 3J. 6d. And in LoVs 
Cheap Series, xs, 6d. and as. 

Hitherto. Small post 8vo. 3J. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite*s Life. Small post 



8vo. y. 6d. 

The Other Girls. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 3^. 6d. 

We Girls. Small post 8vo. y, 6d. Cheap Edition. 

zf . 6d. and 2s, 

Whjrte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. 

Crown 8vo. 12*. 

Wikoff (H.) The Four Civilizations of the World. 

An Historical Retrospect Crown 8vo., cloth, dr. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional 
Assistance. By a Probate Court Official. Fourth Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged, with Forms of Wills, Residuary 
Accounts, &c. Fcap. 8vo., cloth limp. i*. 

Winter at the Italian Lakes. With Frontispiece View of 

Lake Como. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 7;. 6d, 

Woman's (A) Faith. A Novel. By the Author of ** Ethel." 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 31*. 6d, 

Wonders of Sculpture. See Viardot. 

Worcester's (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary 
of the English Language. Adapted for Library or College Refer- 
ence, comprising 40,000 Words more than Johnson s Dictionary. 4to, 
cloth, 1,834 pp. Price 31J. 6d. well bound ; ditto, half mor. 2/. 2^. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best exbting English 
Lexicon. " — A thetueum. 

Words of Wellington, Maxims and Opinions, Sentences 
and Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered firom his Despatches, 
Letters, and Speeches (Bayard Series), as. 6d. 

Young (L.) Acts of Gallantry; giving a detail of every act 
for which the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane Society has been 
granted during the last Forty-one years. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7^. 6d, 
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